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The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press 
on Tuesdays. Correspondence intended for 
publication should reach us by Mondays and 
as much earlier as may be practicable. 





THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION. 


THE project of handing the United States Fish Com- 
mission over to the politicians has been brought up again 
in Congress, Representative Haines and Senator Thurston, 
both of Nebraska, have introduced a bill to make the 
Fish Commission a bureau of the Agricultural Department; 
and the measure has in each house been referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The conditions have in no wise changed since the 
previous attempt to give the Commission into the control 
of the Agricultural Department in 1890. It is just as 
evident now as it was then that the proposed 
transfer is for politics, and not in the best in- 
terests of economy and efficiency. The Commission’s 
work has been done under the direct and constant super- 
vision of committees of both Houses of Congress; the 
details of its expenditures have been scrutinized annu- 
ally; various departments of the Government have 
contributed to its scope and, in turn, utilized its results. 
Leaders among business men and scientific associations 
at home and abroad have expressed their admiration of 
the very efficiency which has provoked the envy of 
political creed. From far and near, wherever the Fish 
Commission is known, protests have come against any 
experiments with this successful branch of the public 
service. Clearly this proposition has its origin, not in 
the public demand, which is unreservedly opposed to it, 
but in a supposed political necessity. It aims simply to 
pull down the organization to the level of a fish-distrib- 
uting machine, double appropriations, and provide addi- 
tional places in reward for partisan service. : 

It is preposterous to assume that the Fish Commission 
would be benefited if put under the erratic control of 
Secretary Morton. 





CROPPING AND CRUELTY. 


Tue issue in the matter of cropping, which has been en- 
gaging the attention of the American Kennel Club, is one 
deserving more than a passing consideration, since it in- 
volves more than a mere matter of fancy on the one hand 
or sentimentalism on the other, though when sentiments 
are in favor of greater kindness to animals or the stopping 
of cruel practices, such sentiments are worthy of respect- 
ful consideration and earnest admiration. 

The question is not a new one in itself, nor is the prin- 
ciple involved one of doubtful issue. In all civilized 
countries, cruelties which can notshow material justifica- 
tion have received the stamp of public condemnation. 
Statutes have been passed by practically all the States in 
the Union making unlawful all forms of unjustifiable 
cruelty. 

Nor is public opinion in a passive state in respect to these 
matters. Innumerable thousands of men and women 
throughout the civilized world have raised their voices 
and devoted their time, effort and means to the suppres- 
sior. of cruelty and to the punishment of the offenders 
whose sensibilities were so dead or dormant that they 
could not be touched by suasion or example, and they still 
continue to do so. The humane sentiments are growing 
stronger day by day. The cause has its own special jour- 
nals, in which humane considerations impel hundreds of 
writers to advocate a proper observance of greater 
humanity between man and man and man and the lower 
animals, The opposition to cruel practices has a firmer 
foothold and a greater influence at present than ever be- 
fore, and it has its sentiments in the tangible form of 
statutory law with vigilant and zealous officers to 
enforce it. 

So far as cropping is concerned the question is whether 
it conflicts with the law or not. The presumption is that 
it does, since many of its advocates admit its cruelty, 
Nearly allof those fanciers who have no special interest 
in the breed disapprove or condemn it. The public at 
large looks upon it with an unkind eye. There is thys no 
question but that it conflicts with humane sentiments, 
It is a question worthy of grave consideration, not only 
as it concerns the present, but as it also concerns the fu- 

ture. The action of the A. K. C, at its recent meeting is 
not a final disposition of the matter. On the contrary, it 


will serve to bring the question conspicuously before the 
public, it will draw the sharp scrutiny of the humane 
societies to it, and it will become so momentous that its 
future will be out of the hands of the original parties at 
interest. 

¢ The question of the right or wrong of it is one which 
cannot stand public agitation. Agitation means thought, 
discussion, reflection, the moulding of sentiment, and in 
the end a condemnation of ear cutting. The vote of the 
American, Kennel Club last week was not sufficient to 
abolish the showing of cropped dogs on the bench, but it 
did reveal the existence of a preponderating sentiment 
against cropping. Had every delegate present been at 
liberty to vote as his personal convictions dictated, the two- 
thirds majority required to amend the club’s rules would 
have been voted. Asit is, the discussion which has begun 
will continue, and in the end the American Kennel Club, 
or theseveral specialty clubs themselves, will rule against 
the ear cutting. The specialty clubs may well take note 
of the signs of the times. It would be a graceful thing 
on their part to recognize the growing sentiment, and by 
their own suitable action to win the credit for voluntarily 
doing away with cropping. If it is left finally to the 
action of ths A. K. C. or statutory law to abolish the 
cruelty, it will carry with it a rebuke to itsadvocates that 
will be avoided by voluntary action on the part of the 
specialty clubs interested in the matter. And it would be 
wise for the specialty clubs to give prompt attention to 
the matter and prompt action to their good intentions. 


BEE HUNTING. 


THAT survival of man’s primitive wildness which is 
termed the sporting instinct exhibits itself in some forms 
that are not recognized as legitimate by those who arro- 
gate to themselves the title of true sportsmen. Yet who 
shall say that they are not, since they have the authority 
of most ancient usage and are entered upon with as keen 
a zest by those who affect them as are the so-called legiti- 
mate methods by those who practice only them? 

Even the fish spearer and the trapper find in the excite- 
ment of their pursuits and in the acquirement and exer- 
cise of skill an enjoyment quite distinct from the acqui- 
sition of gain, and as keen as that of the acknowledged 
sportsman. 

They may have, too, their purely zxsthetic quality, for 
it is possible that the wielder of the spear may be as con- 
templative as the caster of the fly, and that a man may 
commune with nature as profitably while he sets a trap as 
does another while he sights a flying bird. 

More apt than either of these to fall into such gentle 
moods one might fancy the bee hunter. His lines are 
cast in pleasant places in the delightful weather of late 
summer and early fall, and he spends the golden hours of 
busy indolence with bees and flowers for his most inti- 
mate associates. 

He has time and opportunity to observe the ways of 
wild things, and he can hardly help but grow into some 
accord with nature while he breathes the fragrance of her 
ripeness, hears the drowsy hum of the bees, the faint 
trickle of the spent rills, caught and lost amid the fitful stir 
of leaves and the farewell notes of lingering singers. 
What his craft has trained his senses to catch and 
much besides he may use to a finer purpose than its own 
object. 

No man needs a keener eye than he to follow such swift, 
diminutive quarry, nor keener wits, and he must be cool 
and resolute, for this hunting has its spice of danger. 

Who shall say that bee hunting may not become a fine 
art among sports, and that in the increasing dearth of 
fish and fowls and beasts of venery the wild honey bee 
may not come to be legitimate game and the hunting 
thereof the contemplative man’s recreation? 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Tue fact that wild turkeys are still found in Michigan, 
as stated in another column, would certainly seem to call 
for prompt action on the part of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture and of all the game protective associations of that 
State. Surely some effort should be made to protect ab- 
solutely the few remaining individuals of this superb 
species, and this can only be done by enacting a statute 
which shall absolutely protect them for a long term of 
years and by arousing within the State a public opinion 
which shall come to the support of such a statute, and 
make it appear to every one who carries a gun a crime to 
destroy one of these splendid birds, Almostall the States 


where the buffalo used to range now have laws absolutely 
protecting them, and in States where exotic species have 
been introduced similar protective laws are passed to 
prevent their slaughter, so as to enable them to gain a 
firm foothold. If such action is taken with regard to ex- 
otic species, how much more should this be done when 
the most splendid game bird in America, if not in the 
world, is in question. The wild turkey is to other birds 
what the buffalo or moose is to mammals, and it should 
be a matter of pmide with all residents of Michigon to 
protect and foster the species within the State’s borders. 





In his report of the Black River Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, Secretary Wolcott writes 
that some of the members have expressed much dissatis- 
faction at the non-enforcement of the game law, and 
have gone so far as to question the advisability of keep- 
ing up voluntary protective associations. We sincerely 
trust that such sentiments will not prevail. In the pres- 
ent condition of affairs the only hope for game and fish 
protection in this State lies in the existence of voluntary 
associations. Protection by the State is at the lowest 
possible ebb. We have a $9,000 Commission, the presi- 
dent drawing a salary of $5,000, and without funds left 
sufficient to pay the district protectors, who are being dis- 


‘missed right and left. We have a law, which was advo- 


cated by the president of the Commission, allowing the 
sale at all times of game killed outside of the State, 
which means in practice also the sale of game killed in 
the State. So long as that law shall remain in force it 
will be impossible to stop the selling of our own game in 
close season. Without a reasonable law, and without 
protectors, the outlook at present is dark. It is no time 
for voluntary associations to disband. 





For.the North land the coming of Christmas marks the 
end of the shooting season on almostall game. Usually by 
that time the ground is snow-covered and often ice-bound, 
and upland birds are in a measure safe from pursuit with 
dog and gun, while the cold has locked the waters of lakes 
and bays of the seacoast, and the waterfowl have disap- 
peared to seek open feeding grounds. The end of 1895 
has been remarkable for its mild and pleasant weather, 
which has constantly invited the gunner to be abroad in 
the fields and woods, and the wildfowl still linger along 
the coast, by night sleeping in the open waters and in the 
gray of the morning winging their way into the bays, 
where with much splashing and with hoarse cries they 
dive for food or playfully pursue each other under the 
mild sky. 





In the East it has not been a good season for the upland 
gunner. Birds have been scarce in the more thickly set- 
tled districts or rather in many places there have been none 
atall. Wildfowl, on the other hand, have been unusu- 
ally abundant along the North Atlantic coast, largely, no 
doubt, because of the autumnal drought, which made 
many of their inland feeding grounds unavailable. 





The mild weather of the autumn made fowl shoot- 
ing in Southern waters rather unsatisfactory for some 
time after the season opened, but the cold snap of early 
December sent a large flight of birds to the Chesapeake 
and the waters of Virginia and North Carolina, where 
there has since been fair shooting. We are told in the 
old saw that ‘‘When the days begin to lengthen, the cold 
begins to strengthen,” and no doubt a little later fowl 
will be very abundant along the Southern coast, 





Those men are to be envied who can take the time for 
a few weeks’ outdoor life in the sunny South at this 
season to bask in a blind waiting for fowl to come, or to 
stretch their legs for quail over the old fields behind the 
dogs, or to flounder through the marshes after snipe. 
These sports do not carry with them the bracing vigor of 
the long stalk through the snow-clad forest on the track 
of big game, nor the tramp over frozen swamps for a 
cunning old partridge, but they are none the less de- 


~ lightful and restful. Let him enjoy them who can. 





This is our Christmas number. It brings with it, 
whether it find you near at hand or in the remotest cor- 
ners of the continent, our sincere wish for your Merry 
Christmas, and we hope that this generous fund of stories 
and sketches which the FOREST AND STREAM contributors 
have provided for your entertainment may add to your 
enjoyment of the holiday season, 
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HOPKINS’S POND. 


Ecuo hiding up among the rocks quietly reproved the 
boy who yelled too loudly when he aed the croaking 
bullhead out of the warm pond water, and with a low, 
forbearing voice showed with nice modulation how the 
sound of joy ought to be made next time. 

It was a quiet pond, without a single bad trait, except- 
ing that it smelled rather pondy in summer when the 
water was low, but that is nothing to a boy. Its tran- 
quility was in keeping with the tranquil farms that ex- 
a way around it, but it nevertheless had certain 
subdued sounds of its own, for in the spring the honest 
toad sat in a leaky bog and trilled a serenade to his love 
who was neon immersed in the cool water below. 
Little frogs chuckled and big f rumbled in bass, while 
the old mill wheel, which labo: irregularly, mingled its 
thumpings with the sound of water plunging over the 
low wooden dam. Such sounds were very different, 
though, from the rattle and bang of a noisy engine and 
the screech of a steam saw that one is in danger of hear- 
ing nowadays if he is not judicious about his selection of 

ds. We never heard anything of that sort about old- 
Fashioned Hopkins’s Pond, which was very dear to the 
heart of the boy, and very dreadful in the mind of his 
mother, who ee that its eager depths were always 
yawning for her dirty little darling, who had safely out- 
grown the cistern and the well. 

As a matter of fact it was about as good a pond as we 
could imagine, though it really was rather deep, down by 
the flume where the water silently moved underground 
in aslow, portentous current, and the sticks and rusty bait 
boxes that we boys{threw in there disap; forever. If 
such things went as completely out of sight in the bonfire 
in the garden it was a different matter. When the 

hosts and dead leaves had all been raked out 
from under the currant bushes and piled upon the heap of 
eee. the grapevines and apple trees, a cloud 
of smoke rolled up into the balmy spring air 
that was more fitted to receive the bluebirds’ song, and 
into the fire we threw various garden rakings: a tail 
from a wornout buffalo robe, and the heavy dried paint- 
pot, a chicken’s foot, a recently unearthed spool that little 
sister begged us to spare for her wagon, a piece of bagging 
with plaster on it, the remnant of a hoop-skirt, an ol 
— See that the pup had dragged over from the 
i 's yard, a sole from grandfather’s boot, the 
wooden cover of a Webster's spelling book, a cabbage 
stalk with roots deeply entwined in a hunk of dirt, a 
mouldy corncob, a rusty screw, and a good new clothes- 
pin if nobody was looking. We watched the disappear- 
ance of these things in the fire with great glee, and there 
was none of the; sober feeling that came over us when 
the sticks and bait boxes went out of sight in the flume, 

A large part of the pee was spread with lily 
which shaded the reticulated pickerel, and round about 
the margins amphibious arrow weeds lifted themselves up 
— enough to whisper to the companionable willows 
which leaned over the water as far as they dared, and 
which canopied the nest of the woodthrush when she 
pressed her warm spotted breast over the satin-lined blue 

that held hours and hours of coming song. 
wittering swallows slid in graceful curves over the 
surface of the pond, dipped their bills into the water as 
they flew, circled out over the hayfield and back to the 
nd again as as mere allusive emblems of —. 
ly opercled sun built round nests in the yellow 
sand where the quawk waded with his phosphorescent 
breast lantern at night, and gauzy winged on flies no 
heavier than mid-day air balanced upon the tippiest tips 
of the sedges. Archippus and argynnis butterflies drifted 
about over the clustered asclepias on the bank and the 

colias fleet luffed on the half dried mud. 

In the autumn the muskrats built houses of cal- 
amus and cat tails at the head of the pond, and one could 
find a raccoon trac« under the button bushes if he knew 
just where to pull the branches aside to look for it. Wood 
ducks floated among fallen leaves in the shallow cove 
where sere and brown grasses hung their loads of rich 
nutritious seeds within easy reach, and sometimes a black 
duck spent two or three days among the frost killed 
weeds on the low islands where splashy waves and autumn 
rains had made good woodcock ground under the alders. 
Katydids and tree crickets katydided in the venerable 
and respected maple tree, while the disbanded chorus 
of hylas piped with solitary voices in the woods which 
had been littered by a departing season. The old 
rickety bridge la; ore upon itsabutments. Its beams 
had been obliged to yield a litile in the spring freshet 
when the ice had jammed against them. The chestnut 
ag | of the bridge was warped, and where horses’ 

‘eet punctured the rotting rds a slabs were 
nailed a3 a provision against accident and unwise expen- 
diture. Hay seed that had sifted down from. August 
loads sprouted in the dust on the girders, and it rattled 
down into the water when we turned up a plank in order 
to slyly poke a copper wire noose in front of the unsus- 
—— white-nosed suckers as they patiently worked 

rom rock to rock along the bottom under the fancied 
protection of the bridge. : 

When winter came over the pond the hemlocks sighed 
very often, for they loved rivalry with other trees in 
foliage, and the bluejays went to them to offer sympathy. 
Green and blue added a bright bit of color to the white 
landscape and persuaded the distant winter sky to come 
nearer. Soft-footed rabbits carelessly left whole rows of 
rabbit tracks in the snow where blackberry briers offered 
tempting nipping, and the thick rushes were as full of 
q tracks as an egg is full of meat. In the cold, still 
winter midnight, when the belated traveler blew his 
frosted finger tips and trudged noiselessly along through 
the fluffy snow in the lonely _ road, allowing super- 
stition to keep one eye on the lookout, the muffied quunk, 
quunk, quunk, of uncaused ice sounds suddenlyadmon- 
ished him to take longer steps and to get some kind of a 
door behind him. 

There was nothing mysterious about the pond in the 
daytime, and it was great fun to kick a stone out of the 
frozen ground and send it bounding across the ice; to hear 
the musical whunk, whenk, whink, ink, inkle, inkle, 
inkle, inkle, until the stone bounced into the bushes on 
the further bank. How the ice did ring to the clippin; 
skate strokes when we youngsters, red-mittened and wit 





flying tippet ends, played shinny in the moonlight until 
the driftwood fire leet low and we realized that we 
had been out three hours later than the time when we 
had promised to be at home, where our good parents 
were consoling themselves with the thought that we 
always had come home previously. No matter how 
frosty the night, or how keenly the wind blew, we knew 
nothing of that while the fun lasted, but it began to 
feel chilly when Susie had chosen to go home with Dave, 
and it became shivery when Ed had been accepted as 
escort for Nellie. Pretty oma Nellie with warm 
home-knitted woolen stockings glowing cheeks, her 
mirthful eyes shining out through a loosened lock of dark 
hair under her fur-lined hood. We knew that Ed would 
bashfully steal a cold-nosed hurried kiss at the gate, and 
that Nellie would hit him with her skates, but not very 
hard—not as hard as we would have done it. We knew 
what would happen because Ed had looked sheepish for a 
whole week after he had gone home with Nellie the last 
time, but we told each other that we didn’t care if Nellie 
did like Ed the best. We didn’t care a darn bit, ’cos he 
wa’n’t nobody nohow. Couldn’t set rabbit twitch-ups, nor 
snare suckers, nor play nibs for fair, and he only knew 
*rithemtick and school things. A feller like that wa’n’t 
no good and nobody ’ceptin’ the teacher and Nellie liked 
him. How little did we realize in those early days that 
there was something green-eyed as well as something 
brown-eyed out for an outing when the weather was right, 
but boys who are supposed to have no troubles at all are 
all full of them, because they have the emotions of older 
folks without the training to discover the locality of a 
thorn. Many are their troubles which make a lasting im- 
pression th h life. 

One of us boys was so enthusiastic about trappin 
muskrats that he got up at 4 o’clock every morning a 
through the winter and tramped miles along the streams 
before breakfast, watching the habits of the warmer 
coated denizens of the brook, hunting for their holes 
under the banks and the paths where they came up into 
the meadow for grass. A heap of unio shells had for 
him a meaning. A burrow under the snow to a certain 
apple tree showed which frozen apples the muskrats 

iked best. A , decayed log in the water always 
carried a definite evidence of their fondness for that spot, 
and the boy knew that his trap would be sprung and the 
sweet apple pulled from its stick when he went to that 
log in the morning. The boy’s interest and labor were 
well rewarded, and he caught more muskrats than any 
of the other boys who went to their traps when it was 
convenient and who did not set them in very laces 
anyway. It was a matter of so much pride to the boy to 
be successful that he told all of the other boys about his 
luck, and expected that they would pas him on the back 
and sing his praises as a famous hunter; but, ah! how 
much more had he learned about muskrats than about 
human nature. The other boys simply would not believe 
at first that he had such luck as he described, but he made 
thém believe it by taking them out to the barn and show- 
ing them the skins carefully stretched upon shingles with 
flat tails allina row. Did that end the difficulty? No in- 
deed! The other boys Serer got ugly about it and 
said that if he had such luck as that he must have taken 
the muskrats out of their traps, and they told Nellie and 
Susie what they thought about it. Nellie and Susie re- 
sponded with that sympathy which is the sweetest of 
feminine characteristics, and one’s sided with the 
injured ones. Such was the boy’s first experience in 
competing for gains; but in later life he found that when- 
ever perseverance and work made him successful over 
others who were less interested than be they at first 
refused to believe, and when forced to believe decided 
that he must have employed unfair means. 

The boy was very much grieved at the attitude of his 
companions, whose esteem and good fellowship were more 
to him than the muskrat skins or the powder and shot 
that they would buy. The problem at one time seemed to 
end at nothing short of his giving up the profitable trap- 
ping and letting the other boys do it all; but finally he hit 
upon the plan of telling them of his best tricks, and show- 
ing them the good trapping places that he had-discovered 
at times when they were comfortably snoozing in bed. 
That eased the strained relations somewhat, but as the 
best luck, unfortunately, continued to pursue the boy, his 
companions persisted in showing their en 
Innocently looking for praise, knowing that he earned 
it, there was not only no praise forthcoming, but actual 
antagonism. 

One day while lying upon the ground by the dam, listen- 
ing to the roar of the water and thinking of the ways of 
different animals, like a flash the thought came to the boy 
that this antagonism on the part of the other fellows was 
just simply one of the habits of the boy animal. All at 
once it was just as clear to him as were the habits of the 
woodchucks and of the partridges, and he remembered that 
the perspicuousness of their leading traits had been as 
unexpectedly revealed to him. So firmly did this thought 
seize the boy that he did not go home to dinner or to 
supper, but lay there in the — by the dam and for- 
mulated an hypothesis which to this day has made him 
happy and contented, even though successful in life. 
That hypothesis assumed that if one made the habits of 
os matter of interest from a natural history 
standpoint, there would be no necessity for defense or 
revenge, and all of the energy that would otherwise be 
diverted into such channels could be utilized for accom- 
plishing something of real importance. One would expect 
of course to defend principles, but separately from self. 
Under the hypothesis there was no need to care for either 
praise or blame, and one could laugh up his sleeve and 
watch unmerited praise and unwarranted blame striking 
a balance with each other while he was engaged in doing 
something useful. 

The more disagreeable a mn was, the more interest- 
ing he became as a specimen, but the most beautiful 
feature of the hypothesis was the ability which it gave 
one to forgive his worst enemies for anything at any 
time and to find that insults could neither be given nor 
received. 

If it had not been for the muskrat crisis, which took 
place at Hopkins’s Pond, the boy might to this day be 
wasting energy in complicated strife instead of aes 
comfort and pleasure while working for himself and for 
others. , The boy lives a long way from the as now, 
and his hair is prayer than it was in muskrat days, but it 
is a pleasure when visiting the old homestead to go over 
to the pond and hunt for the heaps of unio shells and the 
burrows under the bank. Ed Nellie are married and 


have sons and daughters of their own, and he as a man of 
wide renown has proven that fraudulent tes were 
furnished to us boys by the green-eyed dealer in the game 
of life. Dave and Susie drifted away from each other 
when Dave went off to college, and while his tastes were 
ascending hers remained stationary, so that after a few 
years they were not com ons for each other at all. She 
as a household drudge is very different from the Pappy 
Susie whose skates rang merrily with ours on the blac 
ice under the winter stars. Joe and Pete, who failed to 
do much with the muskrats and who were ugly about it, 
have failed to get up early in any of their cnlesaiines, 
and they often go for aid to the boy who tried to show 
them how to succeed in former days, but it is of no use, 
They still grumble and complain of their lot and are ever 
y to impugn the motives and the methods of any man 
who is prosperous. Jerry, who was about the dullest boy 
in school, went West and has made a fortune in railroads, 
so that it seems as though almost anybody could do that; 
but Henry, who was one of the very best scholars, is an 
extremely eeepeeteee clerk in ey 's employ, oe ne. tas 
never as yet perceived opportunity standing out in as 
sllel ano fie te the mae Tom was drowned at sea, and 
= —, a aa what has —— —- fb 
vel ing c excepting Hopkins’s ; 
todar the water pours over the dam as of old, and the 
cricket's sharp chirp finds its way through the duller 
sound, The muskrat makes a rippling wake in the moon- 
light, but I do not know whose boy eagerly marks its 
course now. Pickerel still suspend themselves under the 
lilypads, and a bullhead will pull any one’s cork ’way 
down under water on almost any warm, misty evening. 
The pond that once entered so much into the boys’ life is 
now entering into the lives of a new generation of boys. 
One day recently Echo up among the rocks was heard 
protesting more loudly than ever before, and soon a coach- 
ing ng A of sightseers with four bang-tailed horses and a 
brazen horn came rolling along the road. One of the 
ladies touched a gentleman on the arm and said, ‘“‘There 
isa pond.” The gentleman answered, ‘‘Yes.” And the 


coach rolled on. 
That was all that it meant to them, for they were sight- 
seers. RoBertT T, Morris. 


A BEE HUNTER’S REMINISCENCES. 


“So you like to hunt bees, Uncle Jerry?” I asked my 
old friend, who had mentioned that pastime with a glow 
of animation. 

‘Of course I du,” he answered, “‘anything that’s huntin’ 
an’ that comes the fust on’t when the’ cae ’t no other 
huntin’, It’s a pleasant time o’ year tu be a shootin’ ’raound 
the aidge o’ the woods an’ intu ’em, an’ you’re like tu run 
ontu litters o’ young wean ye an’ arn their ha’nts an’ 
come ontu signs o’ young foxes bein’ raised, that ’ll be 
hendy tu know ’baout, come fall. An’ it hain’t every 
dodunk ’at c’n hunt bees, le’ me tell ye. If you think so, 
you jest try it. 

‘A feller’s got tu hev sharp eyes, an’ use ’em, an’ be 
pooty well l’'arned in the critter’s ways, an’ hev some 
gumption, in a gin’ral way. An’ it hain’t all lazin’ ’raound 
nuther. I’ve lined bees nigh ontu three mild, an’ when 
a feller’s done that an’ fetches up ag’in a tame swarm in 
Ss” do’ yard it makes him feel kinder wamble- 
cropped. 

“OQ, bee-huntin’ hes its disappointments julluk all 
huntin’ an ev’ sthing else in this airth. Oncte I got some 
bees tu workin’ an’ come along towards night, I’d got 
*em lined up clus tu where the tree was. I knowed, ’cause 
the’ was a dozen on ’em comin’ back tu the box in no 
time, but it was gittin’ tew late tu foller ’em,so I set a 
chunk o’ comb on a rock, an’ quit an’ went hum, ’spectin’ 
tu make a short job on’t next mornin’, But come tu git 
hum, word hed come ’at my ol’ womern’s mother, Mis’ 
Perry, was a hevin’ one o’ her spells, an’ wa’n’t ’spected tu 
live, an’ so we hypered off tu Goshen in the mornin’ an’ 
didn’t git back for a week, an’ then whenI went tu 
finish findin’ my bee tree, darned if someb’dy er ’nuther 
hadn’t got ahead o’ me an’ took up the tree, an’ a big 
one it was tew. An’ by grab, ol’ Mis’ Perry didn’t die 
arter all.” 

Uncle Jerry drew his pipe from one pocket and from 
another a great oval japanned tin tobacco box, bearing on 
its cover the device of a bee-hive and the legend, ‘‘Indus- 
try brings plenty,” on which his eyes rested with an 
abs » Tetrospective gaze. He continued after a 


use: 
Peel allers thought it was Hi Perkins an’ Joe Billin’s ’at 
got that honey, but I got square wi’’em. That very same 
ay I lined a swarm stret tu a tree an’ put “y mark on’t, 
an’ as I went moggin’ along back towards home on the 
line I met the critters a-workin’ up on it, an’ they looked 
cheaper’n dirt when I told ’em ’at I’d faound the tree, for 
they’d be’n a-workin’ the line ever sence mornin’,” 

Uncle Jerry filled his pipe and found a time-worn match 
out of his vest pocket, which he succeeded in lighting 
after repeated scratchings with both ends on his trousers. 
Then having got his pipe in blast he resumed his remi- 
niscenses. 

‘**Yes, bee huntin’ hes its disapp’intments an’ oncertain- 
ties, an’ mebby that’s what es all sorts o’ huntin’ in- 
terestin’. One time I was goin’ tu Ch’lotte, on the New 
Rwud, an’ as I druv along past Wheeler’s woods a gawp- 
in’ up int’ the trees, I see a swarm o’ bees a east © on’ 
aout of a hole abaout 25ft. up a hig ellum, an’ thinks, says 
I, there’s luck for ye, a-findin’ a bee tree ’thaout huntin’ a 
minute, an’ it’s big *nough for a hunderdweight o’ honey. 
So nex’ day I took my hired man an’ each on us an axe 
an’ hitched on t’ the one-hoss lumber box waggin an’ 
lwuded a big brass kittle into ’t, an’ off we went tu take 
up the tree ’fore anybody else diskivered it. 

“The on’y way we c'ld fall it was right across the 
rwud, but hev that honey we must, and so at it we went, 
hammer an’ tongs, an’ it hotter ’n blazes. In ’baout an 
haour daown she come, ker-onch, right acrost the rwud. 
An’ haow much honey du ye su'pose we got?” 

“‘Well, 50lbs.,” I guessed, after considering the size of 
the tree, and m to get within le limits. 

‘Not a tarnal drop! Not onespeck!” cried Uncle Jerry. 
“‘By grab, they wa’n’t bees; they was abaout a hatf’l o’ 
blasted yaller-jackets, An’ there we hed that tree tu git 
aouten the rwud an’ them a sockin’ on’t tu us red hot, an’ 
whilst we was a choppin’ an’ a boostin’ an’ a fightin’ hor- 
nets, along come the fust s’lec’ man an’ faound the — 
way blocked up, an’ that made him mad an’ he give me 
Hail Columby, an’ I was mad tew, but tew ’shamed tu 
say anything back, but it done me some good when a 
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hornet took him in the forwead, an’ ’fore he got by they 
stung his hose—an’ he went, I tell ye. 

‘An’ fore we got away one on ’em gin it tu aour hoss 
jest as we got ready tu start, an’ the way that ’ere 

ettle baounded an’ rattled an’ we a h ’ ont’ the seat 
an’ the ol’ hoss a humpin’ hisself for all he was wu’th, if 
it wa’n’t a circus—wal.” 

A chapter of description was condensed in that con- 
cluding word, and Uncle Jerry did not spoil the picture 
by g another touch. 

“Bees is cur’us critters,” he again, after a few 
minutes of meditative puffing. ‘I got terribly bothered 
oncte on the saouth eend o’ Shellhaouse Maountain. I’d 
ketched a bee an’ got tu work an’ got his line right up a 
holler int’ the woods, an’ he’d be _— jest five minutes 
every time, but the’ was a place I’d lose him an’ couldn’t 
find the tree ner foller him one inch furder. He never 
fetched a bee back with him, I fussed with him all da 
an’ when I went hum at night I tol’ my neighbor, ol’ 
Uncle Pa’sons. He was an ol’ bee hunter, an’ says he, ‘I 
c’n find ’em in ten minutes, I bet ye.’ 

“So next mornin’ he put up a bite o’ suthin’ t’ eat an’ 
went ’long wi’ me an’ he fussed wi’ that pleggid bee all 
the forenoon, an’ all he c’ld du was tu git up ontu aridge, 
an’ he said it was one o’ Barnses tame an’ no use in 
follerin’ on ’t no furder, an’ so he eat his grub an’ went 
hum, but I wouldn’t give it up - 

‘I got the bee in the box an’ kerried it up on the ridge 
an’ let him go, an’ the fust time he come an’ went I got 
his line right stret along the ridge, an’ didn’t ten rod 
*fore I faound the tree, a big ches’nut oak. e hed'a 
time a-takin’ on ’t up, for the’ was a snarl o’ bees an’ they 
was uglier ’n sin. it we got over a hunderdweight o’ 
honey. It was ’cause the swarm was s0 rich ’at that ’ere 
bee worked so slow an’ come back alone, but I never see 
one travel so crooked. Suthin’ *baout the laidges, I 


‘Another cur’us thing is if you kerry bees past the’ tree 
they won’t come back tu the box. 

“*Twicte I got scairt a-bee huntin’, Once was when I 
went tu ‘the eee Vt Sol Mead tu take up a bee 
tree. It was an all-killin’ hot day, an’ we daowned the 
tree an’ slabbed off a piece where the honey was, an’ was 

a-takin’ on’t aout when all tu oncte Sol he was took sick, 
an’ I tell you he was awful sick. I kerried him off an’ 
laid him ’n under a tree, an’ he kep’ a-growin’ sicker, an’ 
I reckoned he’d die sartain an’ folks ’ld say I killed him. 

‘But he made me go an’ finish taken’ up the honey, an’ 
I did, an’ the’ was a whole lot on’t which I wished the’ 
wa'n’tnone. A tree full o’ honey an’ adyin’ man on my 
hands tu oncte was more’n I wanted. But I got the naney 
took keer on an’ it an’ Sol int’ the waggin an’ started the 
percession. He bogin tu git better fore we got hum an’ was 
all right nex’ day. I cal’late twas the heat an’ the smell 
o’ the mad bees a fumin’ up int’ his face ’at ailded him. 

“T’other time I was alone, linin’ some bees on Shell- 
haouse, an’ ’t was gittin’ late an’ I’'d got tu quit, when I 
hearn the awfulest yowlin’ right daown the wood rwud 
I was cal’latin’ tu go. Fust I thought ’t was a woman who 
was lost, an’ then I knowed it wa’n’t, but some sort of an 
annymil. Mebby it was a painter, but more likely it was 
a lynk, but I wa’n’t' hankerin’ arter a lynk fight wi’ 
nothin’ but a bee box an’ a jack-knife for weepyns, an’ I 
right over the maountain best foot for’ard. 

earn the critter was yowlin’ right where I quit 
off, but I didn’t stop to listen much till I got int’ the lots. 
The’.was a = killed in the west o’ the taown the 
week arter, but mebby it wa’n’t mine. 

‘You sh’ld like tu go a-bee huntin’, hey? Wal, ’t ain’t 
much use nowerdays, the’s so many tame ones tu bother 
afeller. An’I y’ eyes hain’t good ’nough. Nigh- 
sighted, hain’t ye? An’ it hain’t ev’y dodunk ’at c’n 
hunt bees. But come nex’ summer, we'll try it a hack if 
you wantu.” 

Uncle Jerry’s words are not momnains: to one whom 
he evidently considers a ‘‘dodunk,” and summer seems far 
off as one looks across the dun, flowerless fields to bleak, 
gray woods, and I doubt if we ever “‘try ’em a hack.” 


ROWLAND E, ROBINSON, 
Ferr:ssures, Vt. 


A CHRISTMAS ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


Away off in the cow country, out on the range where 
cattle are left to shift and find for themselves, they are 
said in the quaint vernacular of the ranchmen to 
*‘rustle.” Just so, one December in the last decade, when 
I found myself foot-loose on the Texas prairie, with my 
hat chalked wherever I listed to travel, catching some in- 
spiration of the locality and occasion, I felt as if I too 
had been turned out to rustle, for the field was vast and 
the pasture rich. I sniffed the keen air of unlimited ad- 
venture afar cff and all around, yet was unable to formu- 
late any definite plan of campaign; so, like a long-horn 
yearling just from the branding pen, I kicked high and 
started incontinently for the uttermost border. 

The Christmas tide was at its flush when we approached 
Laredo. Christmas lights were burning all along the Rio 
Grande. High over every Mexican hovel (hakels 
they are called) lanterns, suspended on tall poles, threw 
out their fitful gleams into the starlit night. They 
blazed from every shadowy hilltop, symbolizing the Star 
which Scripture tells us hung over the manger where 
Christ was born, guiding thither the ‘“‘wise men of the 
east,” ome oe. = Veep I may bys: parenthetically, 
were possi cluded among my fellow passengers on 
the arrivin cain. Inside the hovels the squalid Eesties 
devoutly rehearsed some crude expression of the Passion 
Play in commemoration of the ae after the custom 
introduced into the country = the Spaniards, and by 
them taught to the natives. e personages of the play, 
as presented in due form, represent the Shepherds an 
the Magi, the archangel Michael, and also Satan, Lucifer 
and Beelzebub, with a full caste of umeraries. 
The head demons attempt to prevent the shepherds from 
presenting their offerings to the child Christ, amd a scrap 
ensues between the trio and the archangel, which results 
in a touch-down for Michael amid general rejoicing. 
This religious drama is locally known as ‘‘The Pastors,” 
and is pretty generally celebrated at Christmas tide b 
the Mexican residents on the American side of the 
Grande as well as on the other, the greasers comprisin 
even now, at this late day, a very considerable portion o 


Gene ulation. 

ntil 1850 there were no American residents in Laredo, 
and there was no settlement between it and San Antonio, 
158 miles distant. The whole intermediate country was 
overrun with d , horse thieves and Indians,but 


when Fort McIntosh was established some degree of pro- 
tection was afforded and the town began toimprove. In 
the course of the next ears the a in- 
creased from 2,000 to 4,500, of whom some 250 were Amer- 
icans; and in 1881, with the advent of railroads, a new 
development began. Laredo has now 12,000 population, 
and 75 per cent. of the increase is American. Neverthe- 
less, the native fiestas, or holiday sports, have been scru- 
pulously kept up all the time, and it is only within the 
ef 1895 that public sentiment has abolished the popular 

ull ring. Hereafter curious visitors must cross the river 
to the Mexican town of Nuevo Laredo to witness a bull 
fight. But for the rest—the cock fights, dog fights, horse 
races, mule races, foot races, sack races, fireworks, pup- 
pet shows, theatrical performances, fandangos and pic- 
nics—they still stand. The Feast of the Nativity to the 
devout pelado would be inane without them. 

It was early morning, cold and f , when we were 
driven ina modern bus from our comfortable Pullman 
to the Commercial Hotel, kept by Victor Calvayroe, pro- 
prietor. Anticipations of a blazing fire and grateful 
warmth had sustained our spirits throughout a long and 
cheerless ride from the depot, but the moment we were 
dumped upon the hard cement floor of the old stone 
maison, where no fire had ever burned, whose walls reeked 
with dampness, and whose dismal emptiness of all 
furniture except a deal table and =“ desk (it was the 
office) was barely revealed by the flicker of a wretched 
lamp, we felt as if we had landed in acrypt. We heard 
the nes rattle of our heavy trunks upon the pave- 
ment like coffins from a hearse, and when the upholstered 
and varnished bus departed, it seemed as if all comfort 
drove off with it. The experience was all the more dole- 
ful because we, in common with all verdant visitors from 
the a to find figs, oranges and bananas in 
eee tage, and a summer climate all the year 
round. 

The Commercial Hotel, like all the old Mexican buildings 
in town, was originally built on three sides of a square; 
one story high, with thick walls and flat cemented roof; 
but an American architect had added a second story of 
wood with a gallery around it, well adapted to ten months 
of the year,but woefully deficient in comfort in midwinter. 
There were many rooms, but no chimneys. Cooking wes 
done in a detached kitchen. In frigid weather when 
stoves were set up the _ were thrust through a broken 
pane in a window or skylight. After‘four hours’ patient 
waiting for daylight b ‘ast was announced, but the 
dining room was cold, the food was*cold, and copious 
draughts of frigid air from open doors, swept the apart- 
ment. French and Mexican culinary art combined to 
produce the most execrable abominations of overcooked 
and imperfectly disguised dishes that the human palate 
was-ever called upon to identify or determine. The 
menu sent down to the Apostle Peter in a sheet was clean 
in comparison. For a three-dollar-a-day house the ex- 
perience was altogether the worst I ever had. Subsequent 
meals I found in a fairly good restaurant. 

Breakfast over, I took a turn down. the street in front 
of the hotel, and discovered in the fog a shadowy figure 
leaning —— a corner of the building, muffled in a bi 
blanket shawl, with a stupendous felt sombrero pull 
down over his face. He looked like the villain in a play, 
but seeming to be an early riser I allowed he must be a 

tleman, and approaching him deferentially accosted 

im in English. ithout moving a muscle he remarked 
laconically, ““Mucho frio.” Not caring to argue the mat- 
ter, I sauntered back to the hotel office and leaned in the 
doorway. Half a dozen bullet holes in the jamb attracted 
my curiosity, and I was in the act of sizing up the caliber 
with the end of my little finger when the negro porter 
volunteered the information that a man was shot a fort- 
night before just where I stood by the barber opposite. 
Then I asked if I could get shaved right then by the same 
barber, and he said I could. I also ascertained that the 
victim was “‘only a greaser,” and that there were a good 
many of the same sort in town, and that they chiefly fol- 
lowed the occupation of the man I had seen on the cor- 
ner. Later on, while wandering about town with a resi- 
dent, I noticed a small mob ata corner. It looked like a 
football rush, and I was pulling my friend over across the 
street to investigate; but he held me back, saying, ‘“We 
don’t pay attention to such things here.” The next day I 
read in the Two Laredos (the morning paper) that two 
Mexicans had been stabbed there and one of them killed. 
It was simply a case of aguardiente. 

this time the whole town was alive, and an under- 
tone of festivity pervaded the place like the hum of 
electric wires on a telegraph pole. Groups and throngs 
were everywhere. Merchandise stalls and gambling 
booths stood in the main plazas. Pens were put up for 
the exhibition of horses, cattle and sheep. Bands of 
music made the streets noisy. In the distant suburbs an 
immense amphitheater loomed up, inclosing the bull ring, 
where bull fights always took place twice a week during 
the holiday period, enlisting the best blood and fiercest 
talent of old Mexico. The bull ring is an immensely 
strong wicker inclosure, formed of 3in. saplings closely 
interlaced and reinforced by stakes driven into the ground 
at close intervals. There are two exits, or rather an 
entrance and an exit, by the first of which the bull enters. 
The moment he appears he is saluted with “‘bravos” from 
the gaudy assembly surrounding the arena, and all wait 
impatiently to see what he will do next. If stolid and 
the clatter and glitter have failed to excite him suffi- 
ciently, manifold expedients are employed, and if he 
does'not then show game he is ignominiously removed 
and another substituted. In these fiestas the exhibition 
is one of agility rather than bloody eo There 
are no matadors, as in old Spain, with the disem- 
boweling of horses and dragging out of dead 
victims. The bull is only teased into irascibility with- 
out great torture, amd there is actually much more 
to the pi r, his opponent, than to the animal 
itself. The or gives big odds, and his play is to 
decorate the bull’s frontlet with little steel-pointed 
rosettes of gay ribbon, which must be planted exactly 
between the eyes and on either cheek, while he dexterously 
avoids the bovine thrusts and lunges. The feat is seldom 
accomplished, and it naturally elicits the wildest 
when wholly successful. The suppleness of 
some of the ormers is truly wonderful, and the mar- 
vel is that they are not repeatedly thrust through and 
gored by the bull’s impetuous charges. 

During the continuance of these fiestas there is much 
drinking of mescal, gambling and boisterous hilarity, but 
there is less disorder than one would expect to see in a 


frontier town. The remarkably cold weather of that 
Christmas (1883) nearly eaiene the festivities to a stand- 
still, but milder temperature followed, and the programme 
was in a fair way of being carried toa satisfactory con- 
clusion when suddenly one of those terrific sandstorms, 
which occur periodically in the Rio Grande basin, 
tumbled over the booths, filled every one’s eyes 
with dust and blew the whole holiday business 
into irrevocable smithreens. This catastrophe inconti- 
nently equelched the lively mood into which the native 
greaser had been temporarily stirred. For the rest of the 
year he will mope on the sunny streets or in the shade, 
and with eyes half closed take little heed of the march of 
improvement which is filling the town with business, 
swelling its po tion and making it the most important 
emporium on the Mexican boundary. All this make 
but little difference to him, so long as he can get his 
cigarette and mescal, his frijoles, and full allowance of 
sleep. Only when called u to vote will his aspirations 
take momentary flight. Then will he arise from his well- 
worn seat by the wayside to find himself an important 
factor in politics—sometimes on one side of the Rio 
Grande, sometimes on the other. But, whichever repub- 
ee —— a a the eters will 
ways favor the largest amount of liberty an e small- 
est amount of work. CHARLES HaLLock 


CLOSE QUARTERS WITH A GRIZZLY. 


We were following the trail up Swift Current. We 
had thirty horses. This included our pack train and 
riding horses and our wagon horses, which we could not 
leave alone with the w below. The personnel of our 


outfit was interesting: Two special Indian Commissioners 
a hunter, Jack Monroe, a ee : 


ker, Joe Brown, an agency 
surveyor, a Chinese cook, George Taylor, and an escort of 
eight men from the agency—four half-breeds of influence 
and four of the full-bl Indian head men. We were 
on a Government errand, not a hunting trip, and I, who 
was to have my initial experience in the R :cky Mountains, 
was taken along as an unofficial appendix. My new gun 
was of the Winchester make, “take down,” .45-70 caliber. 
One of the Commissioners carried his old Sharps single- 
fire .45-70, and, barring three old-fashioned Henry car- 
bines of .44 caliber carried by the Indians, these constituted 
our armament. I had also my 5tlb. feather weight 
Francotte shotgun. 
The day was crisp and clear. "‘n2 trail followed the 
propriately named Swift Current River lying below us 
at the left, and on the right the hills sloped gradually to 
the top of the divide between Swift Current and Kennedy’s 
Creek, On the opposite side of the stream the heavy 
timber rose steeply to the snow, which glistened a ly 
in the ee at the gray and rocky summit of the 
great divide. e slopes on the right were diversified by 
small timber and openings, the timber consisting of 
quaking asp, service berry and scrub pines or fir, the 





ONE OF THE INDIANS. 


openings carpeted with long grass, the cured and succulent 
Settae of the country. The morning had opened frosty 
and we had put on our overcoats and wore gloves. My 
gun lay in its scabbard beneath my left thigh. 

Jack Monroe had that I should head the 
cavalcade, as the trail was a clear one, and I might have 
achance at deer or elk. The horses moved along ata 
walk and needed no attention. The bracing air filled 
my lungs, and I greatly enjoyed the beauties of the land- 
scape and the various forms of animal life which from 
time to time presented themeelves. The blue-gray waters 
of the river tumbled roaring and splashing down on 
their way to the Saskatchawan or broadened out into 
miniature lakes with sluggish current and deep blue 
color. Far ahead of us, but mee quite close, were 
the y, beetling fronts of the Rocky Mountains, the 
backbone of a continent. We could see in the river bot- 
tom, where the beaver of years ago had built their houses, 
the cut off stumps showing their patient labor, and at 
times causing us to marvel as to how they could handle 
trees so large. Birds flew up in front and at our side, the 
sharptail grouse, the dusky grouse and the Rocky Moun- 
tain ruffed grouse. Occasionally a Lanner falcon would 
shoot by, hardl ized before becoming a speck in 
the distance. e noble war eagle poised, a mere speck 
in the sky above, the next instant might fall like a shoot- 
ing star to seize an unlucky kid or rabbit. My sure-footed 
nag carried me slowly along the trail, absorbed in dream 
enjoyment of the novel cuits and sounds. The hoof- 
falls of the train behind, or the occasional shouts of 

kers or Indians as they drove back the horses stray- 
ing from the trail in crossing the a spots, were the only 
sounds to indicate that man was there. 

I'was about 100yds. in Sarena ¢ oe ae vi I 
rounded a small grassy , and found myself gazing 
with unn: stare ata grizzly bear. He stood on the 
side slope about half-way up, and not more than forty 
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paces off. He was broadside on, but was intently looking 
down the trail and wondering what the distant noises 
might mean. 

I have stood in front of the bear cages in the London 
Zoo and Central Park andread: ‘ Ursus horribilis—habi- 
tat North America,” but here in front of me, a few paces 
off, on a sunny slope of the Rocky Mountains, s the 
biggest old brown-gray silver tip that ever turned over 
stones for grubs or scraped off ‘‘service berries” in Mon- 
tana. I was a tenderfoot, a pilgrim, and can I be blamed 
for wondering what was the proper method of procedure? 
I slipped the glove off my right hand and reached for the 
gun; then, what to do with the horse? To turn and half 
gasp to Jack Monroe, who was only a few yards behind, 
‘There’s a bear,” was the work of a few seconds only, 
but it was long enough to call the attention of the bear to 
us, and also to show his presence to the hunter. I was 
told to drop off the horse and “‘pump into him,” and I 
tried to obey orders, but by the time I was ready to shoot 
the bear was disappearing over the crest of the hill. I 
was ordered to follow, and we two left the trail in hot 
pursuit. 

Jack Monroe had ne t his two dogs with him. They 
were nondescript in breed, black in color and of medium 
size. The older one, Prince, was well scarred about 
the face from previous encounters with mountain lions 
and bears, while Bummer understood deer stalking, but 
had never had a scrap with a bear. On the summitof the 
hill we found a thick growth of quaking asp and pines, 
and the dogs took different trails. We picketed our 
horses and spent a profitless and uncomfortable five hours 
in following trails of bears, which crisscrossed the timber 
in every direction. At 3 o’clock it began snowing heavily, 
and cold, wet and disappointed we mounted our horses 
and turned our faces up the stream and arrived in cam 
at dark. Here we recounted our experience, of whic 
the rest knew nothing, and I had the satisfaction of being 
told that I did right in not shooting, for had I wounded 
the creature he might have stampeded the whole train on 
the narrow trail. 

The following morning I was awakened by Jack Mon- 
roe at daybreak. I was stiff and sore. My enthusiasm 
had cooled, but the few sparks left were fanned into 
flame by Jack Monroe’s positive assertion that we would 
have a grizzly by noon. Upon the ground the snow lay 
soft and feathery to the depth of 5in. Jack Monroe said 
that meant that we had a ‘“‘cinch” on the bears. So after 
a cup of coffee and some bacon and bread, we saddled 
and started down to the scene of yesterday’s exploits, four 
miles below. Before starting Jack Monroe went over to 
the Indians’ tepee and borrowed one of the antiquated car- 
bines, ‘‘just to have something to carry.” The snow was 
still falling in a desultory sort of way and the scenery was 
magaificent. Our camp was at the Swift Current Falls, 
at the base of the towering Show Mountain. Away up on 
its perpendicular face we saw a flock of seven goats, seven 
white specks threading their way along its sheer sides. 
The snow clung to every leaf and twig and came filtering 
down one’s back in achilly kind of way, but this could 
not keep us from enjoying the scene. 

Before leaving camp we were told that two of the 
Indians, excited by our bear story of the night before, 
had gone down ahead on their ponies to see what they 
could do. Shortly after leaving the camp we came across 
two fool hens (Franklin’s grouse), They flew up into the 
low quaking asps, and Jack Monroe, after two or three 
trials, knocked one down with his rope. We left the trail 
a mile above where the bear was seen the day before, and 
clambered up the snowy hills‘on-our horses, and across 
coulees and through timber, where I thought it impossible 
for man or beast to travel. Jack Monroe told me it was 
easy going. As we sat on the summit of a hill laying out 
our course, I descried far up on the mountain side a black 
object emerging from the timber and immediately 
another. Outlined against the snow we easily made out 
our Indian friends on horseback. They seemed somewhat 
excited and when they saw us began to make signs, 
They signaled us to come to them. They did this 
oy riding their horses in short circles. Suddenly 
one of them disappeared, then the other; and floating 
down the mountain side and echoed from the opposite 
hills came the crack of their rifles. Five shots followed in 
quick succession and then the Indians appeared, riding to 
and fro. Their figures were sharply silhouetted against 
the white and distant background, and we sat motionless, 
awaiting an explanation. A moment later we saw a 
large black object emerge from the timber above them, 
and, unseen by them, gallop up the slope and disappear 
over the snow-capped summit beyond. Jack Monroe 
waited no longer, but calling “‘There’s our meat,” started 
to ascend the mountain ‘side on the full run. We floun- 
dered along for 100yds.—two men, two horses, two dogs 
—when Jack Monroe (in the lead) suddenly halted, and 
gazing down in front of his horse, remarked that we need 
go no further. 

I followed his eyes, and even a tyro could see where 
one or more animals had swept a path in the snow at 
right angles to our course. It looked to me as though 
some one had swept the snow aside with a broom, and in 
the path were footprints. Jack Monroe said it was an old 
she bear with two yearling cubs. I could not make all 
this out, but I saw that the claw marks of one set of feet 

were much larger than the others. Of course, the bear 
we had seen far up on the mountain side, running toward 
Kennedy’s Creek, was abandoned, and the dogs immedi- 
ately took the new trail. ‘Prince went slowly. Bum 
wanted to hurry on. So did I. The trail was so fresh 
that visions of grizzly bear filled my brain. Jack Monroe 
called Bum a fool, and told him that he would get enough 
bear before night, and to go slow. His diagnosis and 
prognosis were both right. The trail was very hot, and 
after a few hundred yards turned into the timber. Jack 
Monroe said that the timber was not a very large piece, 
and that we should skirt it and find where the bears came 
out, It would save time. Around it we went. It was 
easy enough to see whether anything had come out. A 
chipmunk track could easily have been followed in that 
light snow. Having completed our circuit, we were sur- 
prised to find that although three bears had entered the 
piece, no bears had emerged. They were still inside, A 
quarter mile square was approximately the size of the 
cover. 

Jack Monroe made some remarks about the intelligence 
of the bear, and after we had tied our horses and entered 
the timber requested me to keep close to him and the dogs, 
as he had no confidence in his popgun. 

The cover into which we plunged was of scrub pines, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


service berry and quaking asp trees. All was covered 
with snow and er thick. Before going far we crossed 
the trail of the bear family and slowly and silently fol- 
lowed it. We followed it in and out, north and south. 
We described circles and arcs of circles, triangles and 
trapezoids. We came across our own tracks and found 
the bear tracks overlapping our own of twenty minutes 
before. The bears were following us! After two hours 
of weary work through the densest kind of cover my 


wind was about gone and my muscles were refusing to ~ 


perform their functions. Only once Jack Monroe caught 
sight of the old bear, just for an instant, but he did not 
shoot. At last the tracks led down the hill toward the 
river, and soon we were following as rapidly as the steep 
and slippery ground would permit. The sun had come 
out bright and warm, and the snow was melting fast. 
Halfway down the hill the tracks separated—the old bear 
keeping straight on and the cubs turning off to one side. 
A halt was called and a very short and epigrammatic lec- 
ture on the grizzly bear was given me by Jack Monroe. I 
was about done up and decided to return to the horses 
and to camp. Jack Monroe said that he was going to 
follow the old bear a little further, but would be back in 
fifteen minutes. After about a half hour I concluded to 
try to find my way up the hill and to the horses. 

In this I was unsuccessful, and finally concluded that I 
was lost. From an — spot, however, I could see the 
Show Mountain, and knew that by keeping straight on I 
must cross our morning’s trail in the snow, and by fol- 
lowing this in its devious windings must eventually come 
upon the horses. Acting on this plan, I finally found my- 
self more dead than alive in the opening where the horses 
were. Scarcely was I ready for the home journey, and 
wondering where Jack Monroe could be, for it was now 
nearly two hours since we parted, when a distant ‘‘pang” 
away below in the valley toid me that he was either en- 
gaged in conflict or signaling. Something seemed to 
tell me that the latter was the case, and I went to the crest 
of the hill and fired a shot, which was answered at once, 
and then a distant whoop was heard. I mounted and sat 
waiting for Jack Monroe’s coming. After ten minutes I 
could see him toiling up the hill, and as he came nearer 
I noticed that something was radically wrong with his 
dogs. Prince was dragging his hindquarters in the snow 
and lying down now and again, and Bum left a trail of 
blood and seemed to have no tail worth speaking of. 
When within talking distance the following dialogue took 
place: 


‘*What did you shoot your dogs for?” 

‘Hell, I didn’t shoot the dogs.” 

‘*What’s the matter with them?” 

“T’ve had a scrap with that old bear and we've got to 
get her.” ‘ 

By this time he had got to me and was preparing to 
mount his horse. 

Picking our way down the hillside, stumbling, slipping 
and falling—ti to death, yet fired to renewed life by 
what I heard—Jack Monroe told me his adventures as 
follows: 

‘When I left you, I followed the old gal’s tracks down 
to the river. Just before reaching it, I saw where one of 
the cubs had rejoined the old one. I was interested in 
the tricky intelligence of the old bear and determined to 
follow on further. I waded the stream, the dogs swim- 
ming, and took the trail on the other side. Jt led up the 
mountain into the big timber, across that dead piece, and 
up into the green timber beyond. I saw fresh signs of 
moose, elk and blacktail, but kept on up and up until I 
got about three-quarters of a mile above the river. The 
trail was pretty hot and Prince kept close to me, but Bum 
was generally behind. All of a sudden, and it was a. 
dark, I thought I saw a bear to my left about 20yds. 
ahead. I raised my gun, and just as I did so the old she 
one came out from a thick spot to my right. She was 
upon her hindlegs, and I supposed after the dogs. I had 
no time to think and blazed away. She dropped on all 
fours with a growl and the dogs were on her. I did not 
care for any more just then, and throwing my gun down, 
I swarmed up a ftir tree, the only one small enough to 
climb, I don’t know how it was, but I did the squirrel 
actin great shape. I saw that Bum was at her head and 
Prince worrying her behind. She made one sharp snap 
at Bum and off went his tail, and then with a quick turn 
she caught Prince by the seat of his pants and both dogs 
ran howling back into the forest. The old bear kind 0’ 
winked at me and then trotted down the hill. Now she 
. wounded and ugly and won’t go far and we can get 

er.” 

Of course I . By this time we were nearly down 
to the river. e forded it on our horses, picketed them 
on the opposite side and entered the dark and silent forest. 
Everything since morning indicated that it was a toss up 
whelker we were hunting the grizzly bear or she was 
hunting us. But at the time we did not think of any- 
thing but the fact that we had here a foeman worthy of 
our steel. That we had but one gun, that I was a tender- 

foot and unused to ‘“‘pumping into” things, that it was 
foolhardy to the last degree to hunt a wounded grizzly 
in thick timber, did not occur to us. 

Did you ever reach the point in hunting or tramping or 
in any outdoor exercise when it seemed a physical im- 
possibility to go further? When you could just, by great 
exertion, and on the level, put one foot in front of the 
other and keep on simply bacause there was something to 

eat and a place to sleep at the other end of the line? This 
was the way I felt before beginning to climb that moun- 
tain side. But Jack Monroe is a most encouraging man 
and I am a pliant branch, and after many stops to catch 
my wind we finally reached the scene of the late en- 
counter. It was indeed a dark apse, The giant trees 
stood so thick that little or no snow filtered through, 
and the sunlight flecked the ground only at midday. 
Down timber everywhere made the going difficult, and 
the querulous cry of the Canada jay or meat hawk and 
the sighing of the wind through the pines made the whole 
ecene seem like a Mayne Reid tale tome. Corroborative 
evidence of Jack Monroe’s story was plainly to be seen in 
the torn-up ground,t he blood of the canines, the tail of 
Bum and the trail of bruin down the slope. The dogs 
had followed us, and our hope was that Prince could be 
persuaded to drag his mutilated carcass along the trail to 
our quarry. Then for the first time Jack Monroe told me 
of the danger of our undertaking and gave me my in- 
structions. 

“That old bear is ugly. She is after us now just’ as 
much as we are after her. The first you see of her will 
be when she comes straight at us from some dark spot, 
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My gun is no good; you must do the shooting. I think 
Prince will show us where she is, but he won’t do any 
fighting. Now keep close to me, not more than a few 
feet away. Look at eve agg of fallen timber, every 
bit 6 See carefully, and when Prince stops, 
you stop.” 

I thought Jack Monroe was over careful, but I obeyed 
orders. So we started. Poor old Prince had to be coaxed 
a good deal before he would go on, and he kept very close 
to us, looking back occasionally as much as to say, ‘‘Mas- 
ter, must I go on?” Bum was notin it. Most of the time 
he was lying down 50yds. behind and licking his tailless 
rear. Nota word spoken. I looked every log and bush 
out of countenance. After a time I imagined I saw a 
flock of grizzlies behind every stump and tree. So we 
crept along, and I began to think it was all for naught. 
We had descended into a narrow basin. The trees were 
a little more open in its center and snow had collected 
there. The dog, about l5yds. ahead and going very slow- 
ly, had turned sharply to the left, and Jack Monroe had 
just stepped off a little snow-covered bench down about 
6in. and I turned with him, standi 3 or 4ft. 
to his left. I saw Jack Monroe turn suddenly toward 
me and heard him say, “There.” I heard old Prince 
growl and I saw him turn back, and I heard a roar and 
saw a mass of brown-gray hair, preceded by some glisten- 
ing teeth, springing from the foot of a giant fir tree and 
making directly for us. The bear was not more than 
twenty steps away at the start. There was no time to 
get “rattled.” I heard Jack Mouroe’s popgun go pang, 
but with no result, and I raised my Winchester, shotgun 
fashion, and fired. 

The bear fell with a crash as though struck by light- 
ning, and for an inappreciable interval I thought myself 
one of the greatest of heroes. But she had hardly struck 
the ground before she was on her feet again and coming 
at us. I fired a second shot into an enormous ball of hair 
less than 10ft. away. She was on us. Jack Monroe, 
who had fired only once, tried to dodge backward. 
His heels caught on the bench 
behind him and he fell flat on 
his back, and Isaw him poking the 
muzzle of his short gun into the 
grizzly’s mouth, evidently trying 
to fire, while she tried to slap him 
with her ugly paws. 

Jack Monroe did not preserve 
an imperturbable calm, but made 
the forest aisles ring with fervid 
requests, coupled with the names 
of saints and others, to ‘‘pump into 
her.” I did pump a last shot be- 
fore the dying bruin had done 
more than mental injury. It was 
at the closest range, and the noble 
old beast quivered and sank slowly 
backward, down and down, until 
her massive head lay pillowed 
in the snow while her wicked 
claws were only a short 12in. from 
Jack Monroe’s precious carcass, 

In trying to dodge he had turned 
the old-fashioned safety latch on 
his borrowed gun and it had placed 
him out .of the fight after his first shot. Examination 
showed that my first shot had cut the base of the heart 





THE TAIL OF THE DOG. 





THE HEAD OF THE BEAR. 


in two and torn the aorta, the largest blood vessel of the 
body, into shreds. This beast tproved to be a5 or 6 year 
old silver tip, with the grayish collar—the most intelli- 
gent and dangerous of her kind, MorTON GRINNELL. 


MALISEETS AND MOHAWKS. 


THE Maliseets of the St. John River have many tradi- 
tions respecting the Mohawks, who were their most 
deadly enemies in bygone times. Many years since I 
was standing in a country shop in New Brunswick, 
where there were some squaws waiting to be served; 
they had with them a little boy, who called his mother’s 
attention toa colored engraving, which, serving as an 
advertisement for Wright's Indian pills, represented an 
Indian warrior all painted and plumed. I heard the 
child say to his mother in a whisper, ‘‘“Mohawk.” ‘What 
is that?” I asked him. His reply was, ‘‘Bad Indian; kill 
you and eat you.” 

Some years ago a party of Mohawks came down the St. 
John River and slaughtered great quantities of moose on 
the head of Tobique. The Maliseets living on the mouth 
of that river made great threats, but took very good care 
to keep out of the reach of the Mohawks, 

Mr. A. Beveridge, who had a shop some years since on 
the Upper St. John, about four miles below the mouth of 
the St. Francis, told me that two or three Maliseet squaws 
were seated in his store one day, when a tall, fine-looking 
Indian walked in to make some purchases. As he 
the squaws he cast a contemptuous glance on them, at 
which Mr. B. said these women actually shivered with 
fear. ‘“‘What is the matter?” said Mr. B., ‘‘don’t be 
afraid.” 

‘“‘Mohawk!” was he trembling reply, and it was a real 
Mohawk who was descending the St. John in his canoe 
a“ ee had come to Mr. B.’s shop to replenish his store 

The Maliseets yet think that the Mohawks are still peer- 
ing at them out of the darkness of the forests with a view 
to doing them some injury, and they have told me that 
their women have had their baskets of food stolen from 

= by these Mohawks when the former were picking 
rries, 
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There is a hill on the east side of the St. John, a few 
miles above Fredericton, which is usually known as Cur- 
rie’s Mountain by the old Maliseets. It is called ‘‘Mo- 
hawks’ Lookout,” as it overlooks the islands near the 
mouth of the Keswich which were once the favorite 
summer resort of the Maliseets, 

“Tt was from the top of this hill,” said Gabe, one of the 
ancients of the tribe, “that the Mohawks, when they 
came down the St. John to attack us, used to spy out our 
place so that they might come upon us when we were not 
pre 

© Maliseets have a tradition that the last treaty of 
peace between them and the Mohawks was made at the 
mouth of the Muniac, about fo miles above Wood- 
stock, and which river is called by the former Amwé-nek. 
‘‘Here,” said Gabe to me, ‘‘we buried the hatchet deep 
under the bed of the stream.” EDWARD JACK, 
Frepericton, New Brunswick. 


THE TALKING PINE.—I. 


THE street cars and re d with their custom- 
ary jangle of bells and rattle of wheels. A muffied roar 
of many feet in motion came to my listening ear as the 
endless multitude of. city people surged along the street 
like the twisting lines of ants I had sat and wonderingly 
watched when a boy. 

Other noises added their mite until a dull and ceaseless 
murmur like surf on the ocean sand filled the air with a 
monotonous, heavy sound. 

Smoke from a thousand black-throated chimneys drifted 
across the sky like the black scuds of the southwest storm 
winds off Cape Flattery. 

It was late at night ard the full moon tried to send its 
rays down to the streets of this big, busy city, where peo- 

le live a lifetime and never know what deeds old nature 


oes. 

What does one moon amount to against so much smoke 
and so many electric lights? These are inventions of these 
white people, who all live in one place and dig up the 
trees so they can put big houses in their places and fill the 
air with black smoke. The moon is too far behind the 
times, it is too old for these new things, yet it is better 
than they. The moon is always kind and will listen to 
the troubles of the sea and the troubles of the pines when 
the wind chills them and they cannot sleep. 

Do you know the language of the an O, yes, they 
can talk and they can tell many, many things, for they 
are old—very old. They can tell all the secrets of the 
mountains and the wind is always gossiping with them, 
so they are very wise. 

Have you not heard the wind and the pines talking? 
You may have heard them and yet not have known it, 
for the voive of the pines is very Jow, and one must sit 
close to them, and must know their language too, else 
he will never know what the pines say. Some people 
have said that the pines moan and shriek like crazy tolks, 
but those pao did not know the language of the pines, 
and only eard them when the wind was blowing hard 
and pines were dancing and singing the wind song, 
which is wild and mournful and is the song they sing 
only when they dance. They have other songs too, but 
— people cannot hear them because they areso soft and 
aint. 

Then again the pines talk best at night when the moon 
shines and the south wind is walking by and not many 

ple are in the deep woods, and so not many know the 
anguage of the pines. 
hen the pines have friends who are away they send 
messages by the wind, which you know is a great traveler 
and finds the pines’ friends and always gives them the 


message. 

So it happened that I had a friend among the pines 
which stand together on the bank of the lake of the 
mountains, far, far toward the sundown, Nobody knows 
how deep the lake is, but it must be very, very deep, for 
the mountains are in the bottom of it, and the water is 
very blue. 

The pine stands close to the lake and has lived there for 
a great many years and knows all the secrets of the lake, 
and like a great many people who are very old the pine 
tells tales and gossips. 

The pine is very tall and is so old that its arms are 
beginning to wither and its top to turn gray, yet it is a 
good pine, and it can remember the days before the white 
men came—the days when the red men were the only 
men in all the woods, 

I like to listen to the pine when it tells of the strange 
things it has seen the red men do in those days, and the 
pine always tells me when there is anything to know 
about them now. ; 

The red men come sometimes to the pine and dance as 
they did a long time ago when the pine was young, and 
the pine always sends me a m to come when the 
moon rises and sit close to its feet, so it can talk when the 
red men dance, 

So to-night as the wind hurried out of the west it called 

and whispered until I heard it and asked for its talk. 
This the wind told me as the setae from the pine: 
“My friend; the wanderer, listen: The Chinook wind 
tells me that in three moons from the ripening of the 
salmon berry there is to be a kloo-kwallie with the red 
men. It is to be here at my feet, where it has been many 
times before. The red men will dance and sing strange 
songs that even I do not know. There will be tortures 
and feasting, for S’dokes, the wise one, S’dokes, the son 
of Yelth, the raven, is to be made a new tah-mah-na-wis 
—a medicine man. I have seen the like before and it is 
a good — though wild, and blood may flow, but not in 
anger. There will be fire— red fire to light the 
scene and to burn the masachee tah-mah-na-wis away. 
There will be paints of many colors to blind the evil eye. 
There will be chanting and music of the wild kind they 
do not know in the land of the white men across the 
mountains. There will be many canoes and a brave 
gathering. 

‘Come then, my friend the wanderer, and sit by my feet 
and see this, the kloo-kwallie, that will not be danced 
maybe again in all time, for the white men say the red 
men must stop, and the white men are strong while the 
red men are weaker each time the snow comes, Come 
when the leaves turn brown, the third moon after the first 
salmon berry ripens, and you will see it.” 

So said the great pine by message of the wind. 

Isat and looked at the moon and thought how I could 
-eave the big city of the white people and go to my friend, 

he talking pine. 


’ the red ant, 


After I thought a long time I called to the wind and 
gave it this message for the pine: , 

‘Say to my friend the wise one, the talking pine that 
lives by the lake of the mountains, say this message from 
the wanderer: ‘At the third moon from the ripening of 
the first salmon berry I will come to the lake of the 
mountains and rest by the feet of the wise one, the talk- 
ing pine, at a time when the moon is only so high as the 
top of a pine that is one winter old. 4 

‘***T will come then, and we will watch the kloo-kwallie 
together and listen to the red men sing the chant that 
nobody knows but them, and we will see the torture fire 
that burns for the masachee, and paint with the paint that 
blinds the evil eye. 

“**We will see S’dokes become the tah-mah-na-wis man 
by the dances and the torture. It is well.’” 

‘So was the message I sent to my friend the talking 
pine. 

Then I sat and listened to the murmur of the street, 
which was not now so great, and fell asleep there. 

Many things may happen in the time of three moons, 
and things did happen, yet at the time I told the pine I 
would come I was at the place where the pine lives. by 
the lake of the mountain, and there I saw the sight of 
the kloo-kwallie as it was when the pine was young. __ 

Of that sight I will tell the story at another time, for it 
is a good story, and it is well to know of the ways of 
these different men as they lived a long, long time ago, 
when the talking pine was very young. 

EL CoMANCHO. 


CAT, KITTENS AND KID. 


BELIZE, British Honduras, is a pretty town, where for 
several months we occupied a picturesque cottage sur- 
rounded by a large garden. A lawyer, with astiff leg 
and a reputation for sending in a bill to any one who hap- 
pened to ask him a question on any subject, even in the 
street, knocked at our door regularly every day to ask how 
soon we intended returning to the North. He wanted 
that cottage. 

There was an outhouse which, during our stay, served 
as an asylum for stray creatures. A good-looking turkey 
generously insisted again and again on working her way 
through a hole in the fence for the express purpose of 
bestowing on us her unhatched progeny. 

One morning on entering the asylum we heard sounds 
issuing from the depths of a barrel. Behold! Cat and 
kittens nestling in some straw. Without ceremony, pre- 
suming that she had more than once been baptized, we 
named the elder feline Miz. She was large, pale gray, 
pretty faced and starved; it was not difficult to study her 
anatomy. The kittens had but just arrived. One was 
larger than the other and a perfect image of a oo 
leopard. We therefore named it Chaacmol, an Indian 
word for leopard, and we called the smaller one Balam, 
another name for the same animal. E 

We took the strangers under our protection, and Miz 
expressed gratitude, never eating the food without first 
rubbing her pretty head against the hand which offered it. 
Before those kittens opened their eyes they knew our 
voice, and crawled to us when we uttered their names. 

Miz introduced her husband, for whom she always re- 
served part of her ration. Tom was young, handsome, 
loving and respectful to his spouse. , . 

On the ninth day Chaacmol’s eyes had a perceptible slit 
in them. Balam was more backward. When Chaac- 
mol was 12 days old he could fairly look around on this 
gay world, and that very day Miz removed her family to a 
square box. : 

A little before sunset we heard a piteous screaming, 
and, on investigating, found that Miz’s supper had at- 
tracted that troublesome, spiteful and persistent plague, 
Not content with devouring the food, those 
aggressive insects had almost covered the wretched little 
Chaacmol, who, perpetually on the move, had crawled 
from the box. He was sprawling in the plate in a most 
deplorable condition. An excellent substitute for the 
bite of a red ant is a red-hot needle thrust into the skin. 
We carried the unlucky kitten and his brother back to 
their native barrel. 

On the following morning Miz failed to come for her 
breakfast. We went to see what new calamity had be- 
fallen the family. Astartling tragedy was revealed. Miz 
stared at us with wild éyes while she kept on licking 
Chaacmol, helping to restore him to animation, what re- 
mained of him, for his forepaws and the lower half of his 
body had disappeared. The unfortunate little wretch, 
not satisfied with his ant adventure, had started out on a 
second expedition, and the land crabs which infested the 
premises having stumbled upon him enjoyed a tender 
supper. - ‘ : 

Two days later Balam died. Perhaps he missed his 
brother, for they used to sleep embracing each other. 
Miz showed violent displeasure when we attempted to 
remove the kitten, and until the small body was cold she 
licked and coaxed it. For several days she fasted and 
mourned, while Tom suffered a good deal of ill-treat- 
ment because Miz relieved her feelings by exercising her 
paw on him, and he never retaliated. 7 p 

Later on the bereaved mother had another kitten, which 
she deliberately starved to death. Afterward whenever 
we asked her what she had done with her offspring she 
ran to the box where it used to be, looked in, then sat 
down and mewed softly, showing that she understood 
and remembered. renee 

Our interesting cat was friendly with a white kid that 
we had trained to perform tricks, but if the kid attempted 
to enter a door when Miz was stretched across the thres- 
hold that amiable feline would use her paw so deftly on 
the nanny’s face as to induce a hasty retreat. When we 
amused ourselves with the kid Miz showed extreme jeal- 
ousy. She was a very dainty puss, and when the dinner 
did not please her would turn her back to the dish and 
whip the floor with her tail. fe 

As soon as we began to dismantle the cottage prior td 
deserting it, Miz disappeared, to our annoyance, we hav- 
ing promised her toa friend. Apparently that cat under- 
stood that we were going away, for she, though seen in 
the neighborhood, did not again come near us. 

Ours was a charming garden. The royal palm towered 
above every other tree. Next in size was the African 
flambeau, introduced in British Honduras by the early 
settlers; its gorgeous flame-like flowers and dark pods 
nearly a foot long were a gorgeous sight. There was one 
of the mimosa family, whose sensitive leaves quivered 
and shrank at the slightest contact. 


beautiful, with its large wax-like, highly perfumed blos- 
soms that maidens came begging for in the month of 
May to place on the church altars. Among the fruit trees, 
mangoes and others, there were two bearing soursops 
(allied to the custard apple), each fruit weighing 3 or 4\bs. 
Another tree was loaded with the shining yellow cashew, 
whose external kidney-shaped nut is for marking linen. 
Foremost among the flowers was the brilliant tiger lily. 

It was all very nice, the neighbors said, but we must 
look out for the goats, because in Belize they would go 
astray and “‘the plant touched by a goat’s tooth dies.” 

Effectively, a troublesome white kid, already mentioned, 
repeatedly entered our grounds. At last we caught the 
intruder and notified the police, but nobody claimed the 
prisoner. We named her Bianca and shut her.up in a 
fenced grass-grown plot, letting her out at a certain hour 
each day for educational purposes. She soon learned to 
walk on her hindlegs, twenty or thirty steps, and perform 
a little valse before letting herself down. A banana was 
her reward. Many ingenious tricks she planned to steal 
her favorite fruit from kitchen and dining room. Always 
on being liberated she bounded up to me and performed 
her dance to obtain the morsel that she liked. Tbus the 
trait first manifested by the goat was diplomacy, igated 
by greed. But the biggest bump in Bianca’s head was 
that of inquisitiveness. It occupied about two-thirds of 
her skull. Perched on a box by the front fence, she re- 
remained for hours at a time almost motionless, losing 
sight of nothing. Sunday was a great “_ for her, when 
she could watch the people going to church. Day or 
night, if she heard any unusual noise in the street, she 
would bound to her favorite box and poke her nose over 
the fence, craning her neck to see up and down the street, 
indulging her very vulgar curiosity. What a gossip she 
would have been could she have chatted! 

Affection was not Bianca’s strongest characteristic, but 
she always answered my call, and generally sought me 
on being freed, sometimes lying at my feet as adog might. 
We gave her a companion of her own species, a gentle, 
handsome creature, but because we petted him she was so 
angry that she pierced him with her sharp horns in a way, 
that caused his death. She herself was alive and well 
when we sailed out of Belize Harbor, leaving her in pos- 
session of a faithful little maid, whose complexion was of 
a sufficiently close tint to contrast artistically with the 
glossy coat of Bianca. ALICE dE LE PLONGEON. 


TEAL AND TARPON AT TAMPICO. 


FROM this alliterative title it might be inferred that the 
delicious little duck and the king of fishes had been killed 
by the writer in Mexican ‘waters. This is not true. 
Neither fell to me pes or gun. a 

I had left the Floridian at Vera Cruz for a week’s visit 
to the City of Mexico, intending to rejoin the ship at 
Tampico, and arrived at that city a day in advance of her 
coming. Sunday exhausted the sights and resources of | 
the place, the most attractive being the market held by 
the natives on the slope of the public square or plaza, 
leading down to the marshes which ended at the river, a 
short distance from the upland. This square was well 
set with some kind of leafy tree, the branches of which 
were filled with a kind of golden-eyed and very tame 
black bird, whose inceesant and musical calls filled the 
air, On the sloping cobblestones the natives spread out 
their wares: gaudy handkerchiefs, blankets, sombreros, 
small fish, tomatoes (very small and seemingly the only 
vegetable), bananas, little oranges, and among the other 
exhibits I observed some teal, which I found to be worth 
25 cents Mexican, or about 13 cents United States cur- 
rency. The inference was that teal were abundant around 
Tampico. 7 

An Englishman who was with me, and had the same 
inference brought before him, had in the hold of the 
Floridian two “scatter” guns, and he proposed that we 

ursue the ducks the next day, to which I assented. We 
had found a very courteous man in a New Orleans creole, 
who was a clerk in the office of the Mexicans who were 
agents for the English company which ran the Floridian, 
who agreed to provide us with a boatman the next morn- 
ing at daybreak for the purpose of pursuing the teal. We 
also obtained some (very badly loaded) cartridges from 

shops. : 

— Saale arrived and anchored opposite the cit 
that night, and the next morning, at 6 e’clock, we too 
our bath and coffee and were ready to slaughter the 13- 
cents-a-pair teal. We found at the ladder a most 
villainous: looking brigand of a Mexican (who was doubt- 
less really a most respectable fellow) in a canoe formed of 
the trunk of a ceiba or silk-cotton tree, hollowed out by 
fire, at least 30ft. long and about 2ft. wide. The bottom 
was filled with a kind of asphaltum or coal tar pavement. 
There was a single thwart near the bow, upon which Steel 
and I sat, facing the bow, and the brigand worked a set- 
ting pole in the stern. The canoe was wonderfully 
steady, however. ; 

There was the densest fog over the river I ever saw. 
We had not left the ship 20yds. when she was invisible. 
We had not reached that distance when there was a 
whistle of wings and I made a quick shot and dropped a 
shearwater gull, which seemed to give the brigand some 
satisfaction. We pushed over to the shore and pushed up 
the river with the eising, There was a strip along 
the bank 20ft. wide of black mud, very deep and very 
soft. The next object which‘loomed up close at hand in 
the dense bog was a blue heron (or silver crane, as they 
call the bird in Florida) and I was inclined to disregard 
this animal, but the brigand began to jump up and down 
and gesticulate, and I found that it was his ardent wish 
to have the creature reduced to possession, which Steel, at 
at my suggestion, accomplished. The pride and delight 
of the brigand were gratifying. ‘“‘Mucho bueno! Mucho 
bueno!” he shouted. : : 

We poled slowly along the shore, looking anxiously for 
@ passage to the lagoons where the teal frequented, as our 
amiable friend the clerk had assured us, without finding 
any, and the next animated object I saw was a bird about 
the size of a quail, having a brilliant yellow breast, black 
wings and head, and black hairs (like a butcher bird 
growing from the base of the bill. I shot this specimen, 
and then we had great trouble to get the brigand to go 
into the mud after him. It was a grewsome job, but he 
finally retrieved the bird. And so we pursued our way, 

ing four more blue herons, three more yellow birds 

and a white crane—a oat, pean ne but 
ich were highly acceptable e brigand. 

“Sas once in . while, I would hear the blow of a tar- 
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pon out in the river, and occasionally see the side of a 
rolling fish, with the rosy gleam on the scales which is 
seen on the unharmed and unalarmed animal alone. 

About 10 o’clock there were signs of clearing weather, 
and we turned to retrace our course. On the way back 
the brigand became exceedingly demonstrative, and I 
fired into a tree and t down a green 
which fell into the worst kind of acactus thicket, whence 
our boatman really not extricate it. On the way 
back I shot at four graceful birds running on the mud 
which resembled small ny oes I do not know what 
they were and got none. I killed three doves, which 
were the only edible results of the trip. 

The sight of the made me to desire a tussle with 
that fish, and having the proper tackle with me, I engaged 
men and mullet to meet me at the mouth of the river the 
next day. With a fellow passen (from Chicago) I 
fished faithfully the whole day without a strike. 

I am satisfied, from reliable sources, that the tar- 
pon on the west coastjof the Gulf of Mexico will not 
take the bait before the month of May. I do not gener- 
alize on this single experience at Tampico; that would be 
foolish. But men of large experience at Aransas Pass 
and places with some musi but forgetable Spanish 
names, who are hunters of wildfowl and in the region 
every winter, tell me that the natives tell them that the 
fish will not strike before May. I have seen Texas scores 
in FOREST AND STREAM, and they always deal with sum- 
mer and autumn months. There is no tarpon fishing 
worth considering for winter or early, spring except the 
Charlotte Harbor region, and notably at Fort Myers on 
the Caloosahatchie, F, 8, J. C, 


THE CHRISTMAS GROUSE. 


For a man who is ey of fond of the country and 
of outdoor life and sports to find himself, at the vigorous 

age of 30, condemned to the slavery of office work in a 

great city is a striking instance of what has been called 

“the irony of fate.” Such was my lot when I 

to really live; that is (for I use the term advisedly) when 

I “married me a wife” and began to look about me for a 

little home. 

I swore a mighty oath—and there be mighty oaths 
which are not ee though doomed to toil with- 
in the dark and rumbling ‘depths of the great town, I 
would not live there. My home at least should be where 
God's breezes kiss the grass and the trees, and where 
God’s sunlight strikes on other than glaring pavements 
and brick walls. So I rented mea co twelve miles 
from town in the suburbs of a suburb. To be sure, the 
trail of the city was over it all—the deafening buzz and 
rumble of the trolley cars; the suburban trains following 
one another like an endless pack of hounds on a hot 
scent; the scream of the newsboy and the howl of the 
huckster; the prim park system, where no man feels that 
his soul, or the twig that brushes his hand, is his own; 
the proudly exclusive ‘‘estates,” with their stone walls 
and their frightfa threats against trespassers—all these 

and like them took the charm off the seem- 
ing country. Still it was better than pavements and brick 
walls; and by locating upon the extreme edge of this pert 
little suburb, called Underwood, I found myself able to 
have a bit of garden, swing a hammock ‘and even look 
over my back fence upon an unprotected field and, beyond 
it, some woods. r 

I do not remember how long I had been living in Un- 
derwood before I discovered the sememdiies’ Chaitinen 
grouse; only he wasn’t a Christmas grouse then, and 

bly never dreamed of being such. I imagine I must 
ve been a resident about six months. It took me all 
that time to get over my dread of being arrested if I 
should venture out of the main traveled ways and delight 
my presumptuous soul with a bit of w d ramble. 
But one — afternoon, a Saturday half holiday, I did 
defy law and precedent by a my unknown neigh- 
we of pasture and striking boldly into the woods 
yon: 

Then it was to my utter amazement, unbounded de- 
light and startled apprehension that I discovered there 
was actually a living grouse within the borders of Under- 
wood—only twelve miles from the stalls of one of the 
greatest game markets in America. 

He launched from the foot of a thorn-apple bush in the 
a old whirring, thundering way; I saw him plainly. 

e was @ grouse and no mistake—a goodly old cock grouse, 
apparently in a state of oo nature, independent, self- 
reliant, and undismayed by the presence of an advanced 
civilization which had put its ban u trespassing. 
What music his thunderous wings e for me! And 
re how strange, how almost inco: ous, that he should 

there; strange as finding a gray hair in a baby’s head. 

That afternoon’s discovery gave me new lease of life. 
It brought back all the romance of my gunning days to 
know that there was actually a grouse, a live, wild 

use, within two gunshots of my own back door. From 
time on I lived in a new and more endurable world, 

Gradually I overcame my fear of those awful hobgoblin 
trespassing signs, which I found to be as harmie3s as 
Irish bogies, and roamed far and wide through the forests 
of Underwood. And I was surprised to find what a large 
area of woodland there was—acres and acres of it at a 
stretch. But no more grouse did I discover. That one 
lusty fellow in the w behind my house was all that 
remained of an otherwise locally extinct race. And he 
was spared, doubtless that he might become the Christmas 


But of that in due time. 

I became so bold, so reckless, so defiant of consequences 
that I bought me a gun and began to hunt that solitary 
use. Not that I would have killed him—no, not for 
e world. There was not the slightest danger of that. I 
must not—I could not hit him. bought my gun with 
distinct reference to this necessity. It was a 16-gauge 
and choked so lightly that both barrels threw their con- 
tents in the shape of a hen’s egg up to 60yds. No living 
man could have hit a healthy, flying grouse with a gun 
like that. And furthermore, my feathered friend having 
discovered that I was after him with a persistency which 
might probably —. dangerous, made up his mind to dis- 
courage any undue intimacy by rising in my presence at 

the coolly courteous distance of 80yds, on an average. 
But for two successive years what fun I did have hunt- 
ing him! How my health improved—how my eye 
tened—how my homesickness for the dear old woods 
of Vermont decreased! Every day when I could get off 
for a few hours, during the open season, I was out pop- 





80yds., with no more expecta- 


tion of getting him eap-year spinster has of get- 
i ted—that was 


ping at him—popping at 
im than & 
ting a millionaire. And I was never arres 
the wonder of 4 dnylign by ee, I mpraees a tres- 
passing sign wi ylight, and once I fired at the grouse 
so near the house of the man who owned the woods that 
my shot rattled down on the glass roof of his conserva- 
tory. Yet I was not arrested. It was marvelous, it was 
inexplicable, it was almost demoralizing. 
So came—or rather approached—Christmas of the third 
year. And my grouse still lived, thrived and gave me 


joy. 

Then came a letter from my favorite brother. He had 
been in the far West, had returned and was now at the 
old home in Vermont. How I longed to see him! I wrote, 
begging him to come and spend Christmas with us, and 
by way of extra inducement, remembering that his fond- 
ness for —_ was as keen as mine, I mentioned that there 
was a wily old grouse in the woods back of my cottage 
and invited him to come and help me “circumvent” him, 
as we used to the shy old birds in Vermont that every- 
ef else had given over as beyond the reach of mortal 


To my delight he came, and to my dismay he brought 
his 10-guage. It was then that, for the first time, I 
to seriously consider the possibility of grouse as an after- 
piece to the Christmas . The morelI thought of it 
the more inclined I felt to sacrifice my cherished bird 
upon the altar of Yuletide cheer. Think of the magnifi- 
cent thrill, the triumph of it, to begin with! Then, it 
must be remembered that my grouse was growing old. 
Before another season he might die an inglorious natural 
death—unless we saved him from that ignominy beng 
ing him. Besides, why could I not import another and 
younger grouse for next year’s sport?—my brother could 
send me one from Vermont. All things considered I de- 
cided to immortalize the old log-drummer of Underwood 
by making of him—a Christmas grouse. 

To this end, on the evening of Dec. 23 my brother and 
I sat planning. 
“Do you know his flyways?” asked my brother. ‘“‘It 
will all depend on posting ourselves rightly, so as to cut 
him off on some flyway, as we used to do with the old 
tricksters at home. One of us must drive, the other one 
stand ready on the er 

In reply to my brother’s question I drew the following 


THE MAP. 


map. So long had I pursued the old grouse that I knew, 
every time he rose, exactly where he would go. 

“That is exactly the way he will fly, to a dot,” I said. 

My brother examined the map closely. Then he broke 
into a laugh. 

“Do you see what it spells?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied, with some curiosity. ‘Does it spell 

- anything? hat?” 

“It spells ‘N. G.,’” laughed my brother. 

suppose that stands for.” 

joined in the laugh, but added: ‘‘Wait till Christmas! 
oT that day has passed it may stand for ‘now guz- 
zled.’ 

The following afternoon I returned from my office at 
2 o’clock, and we started in pursuit of the old grouse. 
The day was still and rather warm. No snow had as yet 
gathered on the ground, and one might ee imag- 
ined it an overcast day in late October. My brother car- 
ried his 10-gauge gun, with twenty shells in his shooting- 
jacket. I had my little 16-bore. 

‘Now, Rob,” said I, ‘‘you are to do the shooting, and I 
wae dog. I shall station you first among the hard- 
we trees. The bird will — come that way, though 
I can’t tell which one he will select to light in. Be ready 


for him.” 

The big hardwoods were quite near the road, and I 
cautioned my brother not to low, lest he should hit 
somebody. Leaving him near the center of the grove, I 
circled back again and came up on the opposite side of 
the scrub pines, where I was confident the old grouse was 
hiding. Sure enough, up he got, with resonant wings, 
long before I came in sight of him, and less than a min- 
ute later [ heard the boom of the 10-ga But I listened 
in vain for Rob’s exultant yell. When I reached him he 
was —— ao cat-like steps about the grove, his neck 
bent bac! ost at right angles to his body, and his eyes 
fixed on the tree tops. 

“The rascal is hiding here somewhere,” he said, “I 
took an incoming overhead shot at him and missed. But 
I heard him light somewhere. ’ 

Just then the old fellow launched with a mocking roar 
of wings from the very tree under which my brother 
stood. So arrow-like was his flight that by the time the 
10-gauge reached Rob’s shoulder the grouse was more 
than 200yds. away. 

‘*Well, sir, he’s a corker!” exclaimed Rob, 

“You may wager your boots he is!” I replied. 
you mo I have had him in training two years for 
nothing? Butcomeon. Let’swastenotime. He is now 
among the alders down by the brook. I will station you 
on the hillside, just off the road, below here. It is thick 
there, but I will put you in the clearest place, and you 
must take’your chances. You will hear him at least. 

It was quite a long trip from the hillside, around the 
edge of the woods to the opposite side of the alders, 
but I got there at last, and drove my bird just as I ex- 

to. I heard him tearing away toward the hillside; 
ut this time there was no boom from the 10-gauge. 

I found, as I re that the grouse had alighted in 
the thick brush, t 50yds. from my brother, and at the 
latter's first move to get a flying shot had whirred away, 
unseen, below the cover, and given him no chance at 

“Oh, She’s full of his tricks,” said I, ‘‘but we will have 
him yet, I guess we'll drive him over to the ravine now, 


“No grouse, I 


“Do 


‘to put you on the top of that 





and get him away from the houses and the road. Then 
we can peg at him as we please. Hark! There ee 

Warned by the sound of our voices, the wily old bird 
had left the hillside and was now making his sweeping 
curve around the shouider of a long ridge into the ravine 


oo Rob,” said I, a th I 
“Now, a , drawing out the map, “‘I am 
hill rl oe eging 
to cross it in order to hide in the 


tree is. The ore 

swamp, which is the last and winning move. If he gets 

into the swamp we may as well go home. But don’t you 

ae Ee, I will fire when I start him from the 

ravine, whether I get a fair shot or not, in order to give 

= warring. Then do your prettiest. The bird isn’t 
ely to cross out of range.” 

Twenty minutes later Rob stood like a statue behind the 
old dead tree on the hill, and I was on my way back to 
the ravine. It was nearly sunset. The clouds had broken 
away in the west, and the gray er” was bathed in 
a deep, soft, almost crimson light. I ied the ridge and 
began creeping down tow: the mouth of the ravine. 
For the first time that season the old grouse lay like a 
stone, and I almost stepped on him before he rose. Crack 
went the little 16-gauge, and the egg of shot buried itself 
in a neighboring hemlock. Crack went the other barrel, 
but the grouse kept right on. : 

Half a dozen flying leaps took me out of the ravine 
into a little open space, where I could see the bare hill 
opposite, toward the sunset. Just as Ie there was 
a thunderous report from behind the old dead tree, and 
the lurid sunset seemed flecked for a minute with the 
floating particles of a cloud of mist. Then came Rob’s 
well-known yell of triumph. 

“*Hi-yi! hoo-o0-00! whoop!” 

When I reached the spot, I found him searching for 
the poor old Christmas grouse. The ground was sprinkled 
with feathers for yards around, but not a J pope of any- 
thing more substantial could we find, until at last I spied 
something pinkish white lodged in a crotch of the old 
tree. I poked it down with a long stick, and we found 
that it was part of the stripped breast of Rob’s victim. 

And that was what we had for the after-piece of the 
first course at our Christmas dinner, Did I say we? No! 
the cat had it, But we all tried it. PAUL PASTNOR. 


AT SUNRISE IN THE SIERRAS. 


SHasta Mountains, California.—Anticipating my usual 
custom by about four hours, I arose recently at 8 o’clock 
in the morning. I got out of a comfortable bed at that 
early hour because there was no fresh meat in the house, 
and I wanted venison. 

My house is several miles from a meat market. In fact, 
my house is a rather obscure hermitage, and for the past 
three years I have lived as near the solitary life of a hermit 
and as near absolute solitude as I care to exist. 

An erratic individual seVeral years ago conceived the 
plan of erecting a sawmill in this out-of-the-way niche in 


‘ the California mountains. The mill did not continue for 


several sundry reasons, and the machinery was removed. 
A quantity of sawed lumber was left on the d in 
among the mighty granite boulders of a little flat on the 
banksof Bowlder Creek. Forseveral other sundry reasons 
I collected some of the boards and timbers, and after 
an expenditure of much labor and some money built a 
house here, 

My house is worth writing a great deal more about, in 
my opinion; but in deference to the unknown er I 
will say no more than to add that it is at the terminus of 
a rough mountain road and at the foot of at least five very 
steep spurs from a lofty range.of mountains to the west. 
These spurs, or radials, from the high ridge almost inter- 
sect or unite near my house, forming, after a fashion, one- 

“half of a huge wheel, with a bend in the swift, rocky 
stream for the hub. The spurs coming in together at this 
point made the place desirable for a mill site, 

These same spurs puzzle me a great deal. As they are 
se ted by gulches, ravines and cafions, I find it impos- 
sible to climb more than one of them ata time. Hence, 
when I decide to go out hunting I have also to decide be- 
tween the spurs. More than once, after getting my rifle 
and causing my dog to go into one of his customary fits 
of joy at the prospect of a hunt, I have stopped to con- 
sider which spur to select. Consideration often leads to 
hesitation—at least I am sure it does on Bowlder Creek— 
and hesitation always implies delay. 


“Enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action.” 


The chances for finding deer are about equal upon 
either of the several slopes and there is not much choice 
as to their ascent. Some are steeper in one place or 
another, but they are all steep most of the way, and all 
finally end at about the same altitude, where they join 
the main ridge. 

But there are always considerations or “strings” ap- 
pended to everything, it seems to me, The sun may 
shine in my eyes if I go up the south spur, the wind ma 
be wrong if I select the north; perhaps I was up the mid- 
dle one last and had no luck, or there may be a band of 
cattle there now and they would start the deer over tothe 
next spur, and so on until 


—the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


Sometimes my dog seems to fathom my speeeiatione, 
and fearing I may abandon the hunt he sets off in advance 
with t manifestations. In fact my present dog is a 
sort of ‘‘confidence operator.” He has operated upon my 
confidence until I begin to suspect him, He has of late 
assumed airs and simulated nny in what I fear to be 
a bogus kind of away. He elevates his nose and steps 
high, as though he scented deer, and he has betrayed me 
and led me astray. 

One day he took me down into a deep cafion on the 
trail of a big deer. He pretended to be excited and I 
saeees oe tenes after ae ~ s mew Semegeee very 
rough ground. Finally when he began to sn’ e 
burrs, where squirrels had been feeding, my oumplelene 
were aroused. I got down and examined the deer tracks 
— I'll be ding-donged if there wasn’t grass sprouting in 

em. 

But I was about to say: I arose at 3 o’clock to go out 
after venison. My rifle gleamed in the corner, having 
been freshly cleaned and oiled the night before. She isa 
.88 56-255, model 1876, Winchester. I selected her myself 
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from the hundreds of guns in the Winchester Company’s 
store in San Francisco. She has seen service, and if the 
deer and other victims, grouse, squirrels, pigs, skunks, 
hawks, foxes, catamounts, etc., etc., were in cold storage, 
the supply would furnish Delmonico’s for quite a period. 
I shot a deer once and killed it at so great a distance that 
it took me fourteen hours to reach it and carry it back to 
the point from which I shot—but this is a long story, 
although simply true. I will reserve it fora separate tale. 
All truths cannot be briefly stated to advantage. 

As age somewhat heretofore, I was astir at 3 o’clock 
A.M. I made a fire in the cook stove and compiled a 
hasty breakfast; for, look you, hermits addicted to eat- 
ing, and eating cooked spoorene, must through necessity 
ae to themselves, My coffee was soon steaming (to- 
gether with such alien ingredients as chicory, burnt 
acorns and other refuse that some villainous pasvoxes 
mix with it to make an honest dollar. In northern - 
fornia we get, at present writing, three pounds of alleged 
coffee for one dollar. If desires to elevate itself 
in my opinion, it can do so by making a law that will 
— us to lynch all adulterators of common foods or 

werages, It can soar higher toward the top of admira- 
tion by making another law to make it acapital crime for 

rs to corner and batten upon the necessities of 
life, or common foods. These abuses cover a great deal 
of man’s aaenenty to man in this country. When a 
mountaineer sends for miles over rough r and trails 
to get his little supply of necessaries, and meets with 
swindles, impositions and thievery, his confidence in his 
fellow man—in human nature itself—totters). 

Ah, well; I say my coffee was soon steaming, and I had 
a couple of slices of bacon browned and a couple of honest 
cage turned — TT. take noti inds f 

ing of eggs, I pray you take notice, reminds us o} 
chickens or _ hen, too, there is the rooster. I have 
a notable group of fowls. If you desire to glean a little 
natural aay and a few eggs you should have a lonely 
hermitage, all by yourself, and raise some poultry. I 
have alsoa garden. My garden fence is 10ft. high. It 
did not incommode the hens, however, until I trimmed 
their wings; then they had to dig under. After they get 
through with my en (and meantime) they roost on my 
veranda, on top of my house, and besiege my domicile 
perpetually. e rooster is a black knight, and he fools 


away more time crowing to no purpose (for he has no co- © 


rary) than any fowl I ever heard of. Blast him if 
on’t crow all day and most of the night. Ifa door is 
left open he comes into the house and crows. Some- 
times he makes me weary, and, during moments of irrita- 
tion, I have thrown everything at him within reach, ex- 
cept the stove. Never touched him. I am daily tempted 
to assassinate him with the shotgun, but that would make 
widows of =—_ — inility -_ leave a host of 
orphans, with no apparent possibility of acquiring a ste 
father in this region. If I can kill him, however, a. 
frying pan or one of my ballasted biscuits he is subject to 
the vicissitudes of fate. 

Well, then, by the time I had breakfast and had fed 
the dog and the cats—now, there’s the cats. At present, 
I have only three cats left. I have had at different times 
—or, that is, at the same time—as many as nine cats. I 
have been troubled at my ranch by a steady accumulation 
of cats. I have sent surplus cats away—have carried sev- 
eral abroad and given them to distant neighbors (in an 
unostentatious manner), but riodically, or rather 
oftener, my domain is oversupplied with cats still. My 
affections cling to but one cat. I have tried to name him 
Don Quixote, but I always call him Tom, for short. He 
is a blue, smoky-colored Maltese, and one of the sneak- 
iest, catlike felines in existence. He has no especial ped- 
igree, but he has a history. I will reserve his record until 
he finishes his promising career. 

And so, after these things weredisposed of, I took 
my rifle in hand and set out. It was yet an hour before 
dawn, and I was confident of es off the premises 
before the chickens came out. hen I start out during 
the day with axe or gun, I always head a procession. 
The order of march is as follows: First, myself; second, 
Shep, the dog; then Tom, the cat; then two or more other 
cats; the rooster; a platoon of hens; three ducks; various 
chickens; a sow and pigs; one gray horse; finally, scatter- 
ing chickens. 

he horse and the hogs are not always in line, as they 
range off on their own account frequently. I have also 
noticed that a number of bluejays, a pair of pileated 
woodpeckers and a kingfisher bring up the rear, or flank 
my line of march. When I glance back at my followin 
I incline to a belief in the story of Noah and his Ark. If 
he had only had room enough in his boat for the ele- 
_ giraffes, boa constrictors, anacondas and the 
‘exas steer, I would conclude that he really did make the 
scheme work, 

These creatures court my society. Their taste is in no 
manner to be criticised, as they have no choice, They 
instinctively like the coneiahante. of man, and I am the 
only resource within their realm. They do not follow for 
food, for the whole cavalcade of them know where to 
look for or expect that. The instinct does not exist in 
domesticated creatures alone. It is evident that birds of 
many kinds follow and keep as near as permitted to 
human habitation. And not birds alone, but every crea- 
ture coming under my observation has shown the same 
desire to some extent. If deer were not hunted by dogs 
or men, they would domesticate themselves. Bears 
would, of course, appropriate the pen, hogs and all, but I 
believe they could be civilized and made as harmless as 
Daniel’s lions. 

It is, in my epinion, complimentary to human civiliza- 
tion that dumb brutes, birds and beasts, seek the society 
of man. Allowing that some do so for food, some for 
pee or what not, it implies that all creation ac- 

nowledges his superior intelligence and power and try 
to get near it. 
ow, every once in a while it occurs to me that per- 
haps we are not advancing in humanity. According to 
my definition of the word it implies consideration for all 
creation, and especially for all living creatures. We are 
wont to refer in boastful terms to modern advance in 
civilization, arts, sciences, enlightenment. Perhaps we 
can advance in all these and t, or even retrograde, in 
humanity. 

How far have we really advanced in humanity since— 
say since authentic history began? It is a searching 
query. Were not the most ancient people ws know of 
humane where it profited them to be so—or where they 
thought it did? Do we in the present day protect any 
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of the most prominent mountain to 


creature from any higher motive? Who retrieved the 
dog from his wild state and preserved him to be the bene- 
factor of mankind? Who the horse? Who the first 
cattle? In the discovery and occupation of this vast con- 
tinent has the Anglo-Saxon set up any particular monu- 
ment to humanity? Has he not swept its nutive popula- 
tion, Indians and all, into oblivion as rapidly as the 
advance of civilization? 

Here is a chance for some humane society. Among 
the thousands of birds and beasts of a great continent, 
can not some new species be domesticated, fostered and 
passed down to posterity asa token of the humanity of 
the nineteenth or twentieth century? 

Over 300 years ago Shakespeare caused poor old King 
Lear, himself exposed to the midnight tempest, to ex- 


“Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’'d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? Oh, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
That thou may’st shake the superfiux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


The melancholy and philosophic Jacques moralized— 
but I beg the patient reader thereof to pardon me. As I 
glance back over the course of my pen, it looks to me as 
though I have permitted it to wobble. I began in good 
faith the story of a deer hunt in the remote and western 
Sierras. I will continue, and hope to conclude my story 
without so much subsequent deviation. I will, after 
the manner of Polonius, give you ‘“‘more matter with less 
art.” 


To proceed, therefore; together with my dog, I say I 
got off before dawn and for results, perpend: 

I selected one of the spurs which led most directly to 
the high ridge, and after about an hour’s steady climbing 
I found myself within a couple of hundred yards of one 
of the vicinity. 

It had been a hard climb, and as I was now well in the 
midst of the best deer ground, I sat down to rest to recover 
ray normal respiration and quiet my nerves. It was 
not yet light enough to shoot, and as I had an unobstructed 
view to the east I decided to watch for the first pur- 
pling of dawn. 

About seventy miles to the north Mount Shasta could 
be er seen. The clear, cold air of October tasted 
almost like a dram from the crystal water of Bowlder 
Creek. The forest fires of summer had seemingly been 
all extinguished, and the clarified atmosphere was as 
pure as any to be found inthe world. The stars, as if 
anticipating the coming of the sun and their obliteration 
from the sky, fairly sent out flames of glittering greenish 
fire and seemed to exaggerate and increase in brilliancy. 
The hills about me were as silent as a quiet sea. There 
was not a breeze to rustle in the giant pines. Even the 
half dry foliage of the black oaks and maples had ceased 
to rustle, and only at long intervals an acorn broke the 
silence by falling to the ground, doubtless released from 
its cup by some early and industrious worm. His enemy, 
the bird, was not astir. 

In the faint light the hills in the immediate foreground 
looked like huge waves of a yellow sea, except where 
covered and darkened by the forest. To the north and 
east the hundreds of mountains and ridges shaded away 
into the darkness until, away off on the horizon, Shasta 
broke the mighty arch with its lofty silver-gray outlines, 
and its ou anking chains of mountains. 

Ha! the summit of the snow-covered peak grows paler. 
Far beyond him, to the south, the sky assumes color! Its 
dull cold gray begins to purple; the purple slowly changes 
shade by shade, until radiating waves of yellow faintly 
appear, “a to orange, and then to blue and gold. 
Almost suddenly the east is arrayed in gaudier colors! 
The mountains are as ona as grapes, but their summits 
are fringed with ruby and emerald, and then they blaze 
as if crusted with molten gold. Mount Shasta in hisrobe 
of snow first changes from gray to white, then glistens 
into gilded outlines frin; with the plumes of Iris. 

Ha! there he blazes! The majestic glory of the universe, 
the source of light and life for creation, rises above his 
western mountain tops and flashes his herald rays of 
power and command over the mighty Pacific and away 
toward the celestial empire of the Orient again, where 
there are 400,000,000 Chinamen or more. 

Ho! watching the sun rise is not looking for deer. I 
look about in my more adjacent vicinity and observe that 
the denizens of the mountains and the wilderness are up 
and astir. See the gray squirrels, three—four of them, 
and as blue as indigo in their winter furs. As I rise to 
my feet whir-r-r-r, cuck! cuck! cuek! 7S an old blue 

rouse from that clump of firs, followed quickly by her 
ame nearly grown. I am discovered, the alarm is 
given! The squirrels climb the nearest sugar pine, a 
covey of mountain quail (as large as three or four Bob 
Whites in one) whiz away down the ravine. The squir- 
rels bark and chatter in their squeaky accents. Their 
voices need lubrication. So do those of the jays, that 
add their clatter to what is now a general hubub, 

I thought I heard the crash—thud—thud—thud of a 
deer as it bounded away down through that thicket of 
buck brush, If it was a deer he is evidently of a ve 
retiring disposition and safely out of reach and sight. 
survey the ground about me, and yes, sure enough, here 
are tracks. Does and fawns; there a yearling’s track. 
don’t want them. I want a buck with something on his 
ribs besides hide. Ho, there’s a~track. He’s a smasher 
—same track I saw around here last fall. My talented 
canine sniffs the track. He pronounces it fresh. Now, 
go slow, watch close. 

My aforesaid dog is alert, and as John Gilpin said, ‘“‘So 
aml,” Thereis a promising thicket—scrub oak and blue 
brush—slow now, easy there! I hear brush breaking— 
there is something just below the big pine log there; down, 
Shep, —— you, down! If you break this time I'll—. 
Just about this time I see the straight blue back of what 
must be the big buck. Ah, I saw his ears flap. But he 
keeps low down, and I'll have to flank him by going 
around the point. I am puzzled that I saw no horns. 
He ought to be wearing ’em at this time o’ the year. 

I sneak as — as ible down the point and am 
luckily to the windward. About 30yds. below is a cattle 
trail. He is following that; I hear him. My ambitious 
dog is excited. I can hear his heart throbbing against his 
gizzard or ribs or somewhere. I qm not exactly placid 
myself, He’s coming; now then} 


My rifle is ready. I the set trigger as a final precau- 
Som It - all right, ow then, if he passes that clump 
e’s mine 


Just at this particular instant I am jarred. A loud 
voice above me to the left exclaims in mighty poor Eng- 
lish, ‘Vat in h—I vill you been doing dere now, Mister’ 
At the same particular instant a blue line-back donkey, or 
burro, stalks into my view on the trail. Ican recognize 
a@ jackass at a glance, especially when he has a pack sad- 
dle on. I did not shoot. I lowered my rifle and looked 
up at the man who had shouted at me in such blasted bad 
taste and grammar. He had a rifle across hisfarm im a 
convenient kind of way, and he again shocked me 
observing audibly—very peculiarly audibly—“Ef you 
- my shack vy vill you been sneakin’ dot vay apout 
me’ 

I began to convalesce, and then I began to explain. I 
could only say, ‘‘Sir, I thought the jack was a deer. I 
don’t want the jack.” I further intimated that my eccen- 
tric canine didn’t know any better than to hunt jacks, as 
he had probably never seen one before. 

_The stranger succumbed to my apologetic attitude, held 
his gun less conspicuously, and finally came down where 
I was. He said his name was Arizona Pete, and that he 
‘*vas brosbecting all ofer ef’ryveres.” He inquired the 
nearest way out of the vicinity, and I told him how togo. 
I went with him and his ‘‘shack” as far as my road home 
took me, and we parted fondly. Then, preceded by my 
faithful but erratic dog, I hied me home. 

I have been hunting since then. I have met with suc- 
cess; but I have chealy been verbose. I will pause. 

RANSACKER, 


TO THE ECONLOCKHATCHEE. 


AT 9 o’ciock on the morning of the 16th of January, 
1895, the steam yacht Lolliboy, in command of Capt. John 
E. Harris, gave the signal of de and drew quietly 
away from the St. Francis dock, Lake a Florida, 
with her head toward the upper St. Johns, and bearing a 

of tourists and explorers, who though few in num- 

rs were not lacking in enthusiasm. Following is a ros- 

ter of the po Capt. John E. Harris, Mr. Chas. Knick- 

erbocker, Mr. Clifton K. Harris, Messrs, Ed. S, Wrightand . 
W. S. Smith. 

The first stage of our en ae uneventful, was 

not devoid of interest, particularly to those who had never 

up the river by daylight. One feature that 
attracted our attention was the numerous picturesque 
fishing camps which dotted the river banks here and there, 
particularly for a few miles below Lake Monroe, where 
shad fishing is extensively carried on. 

Our progress up the river was slow, and marked by no 
mishaps except those which befell a few ducks which in- 
discreetly ventured so near the party as to fall victims to 
the guns with which the party was amply provided. To 
Mr. Charles Knickerbocker is due the credit of the first 
contribution to the commissary, and it may be added, he 
made many more of a like character during the trip. The 

was well — with ammunition, ducks were 
abundant, and the bombardment that was kept up indi- 
cated nothing short of entire extermination. ‘Alth 
at no time were the feathers that were plucked from the 
ducks over a foot deep on the steamer’s deck, there was a 
tifying prospect that we might sleep on feathers and 
ive on roast duck during our entire cruise. 

We have not space in which to mention the numerous 
points of interest below Lake Monroe, which we reached 
just as the sun was about to don its night-cap. 

We lay safely moored at Sanford over Wednesday night, 
during which a heavy rain prevailed, and the prospect 
looked gloomy, but Thursday morning the rising sun soon 
pierced the clouds and dispelled the gloom, and our hopes 
of a pleasant trip were renewed. 

Passing out of Lake Monroe we began to realize a won- 
derful change of scenery, and also soon became aware 
that astream may have more than two sides—that is, 
reckoning by the points of thecompass. The thirty miles 
between lakes Monroe and Harney are of a character to 
make a charming —— interesting features of which 
are enhanced by the bewildering sinuosity of the stream. 
Throughout much of this distance the river is bordered 
with long and narrow low-lying islands, frequently 
thickly studded with picturesque palms and d live 
oaks. Intervening between these islands and the —_ 
lands, whose lofty pines we occasionally discern in the 
distance, stretches mile upon mile of prairie, now par- 
tially covered with water. Upon these vast plains is a 
luxuriant — of grass, which furnishes food to thou- 
sands of head of cattle. These cattle seem equally at 
home on dry land or in the water, hence the plausible 
story that they are web-footed. 

Leisurely we proceeded on our way. The beauty of the 
scenery seemed to become more and more striking as we 
advanced until at 5 P. M. we reached a point in close 
proximity to the northshore of Lake Harney. Here upon 
a shell mound we found an inviting camping ground, 
which had previously been the rendezvous of a fishing 
party. Pitching a tent and necessary preparation for 
cooking supper is quickly accomplished when sharpened 
appetites furnish the stimulant. The gastronomic feats 
that were accomplished at those open air meals were 
wonderful exhibitions of human capacity and endurance. 

On Friday morning—bright and beautiful as only a 
Florida morning can be—we drew out upon Lake - 
ney, a beautiful body of water of perhaps five miles in 
average diameter. At Geneva landing, on the west side, 
we made astop of a couple of hours, and, just to stretch 
ourselves—a, pr ing that might seem entirely super- 
fluous so far at least as one of the party was concerned— 
took a two-mile walk to Geneva, a pretty location in the 
high pine woods of east Orange county. At1o’clock P. 
M. we resumed our journey and an hour later once more 
entered the channel of the river. On the upper or south 
side of Lake Harney the river channel is much narrower 
than below the lake, but otherwise the general character- 
istics are about the same. Wide ranges of Florida prairie 
dotted here and there with herds of cattle,apparently thou- 
sands of head. Here, too, on these vast watery expanses, 
surrounded and partially covered with tall grass,is the win- 
ter home of millions of ducks, coots, curlew, cranes, herons 
and other aquatic birds, which furnish to gunners, who 
find convenient shelter in the tall grass, such sport as is 
rarely found elsewhere, even in Florida. Here the water 
also contributes liberally to the gratification of angling 
sportsmen, who, if their skill is equal to the occasion, 
may shoot ducks with one hand and catch fish with the 
other, In fact, between fish and fowl they come near 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





(Dec. 28, 1895. 





am dae en oat can 
en, who can only get y ng an 
fishing their way out, as lew party. Gunsand fishing 
tackle were in active service for hours, and for a time 
the pleasures of sight-seeing were given over to the ex- 
citement of sport. 

About one mile above Lake Harney we finally reach 
and enter the mouth of Econlockhatchee Creek. From 
this point forward all our y were on unfamiliar 
waters, and soon made the discovery that the channel 
was so crooked that it was necessary to keep a lookout on 
the bow of the boat for fear of doubling on our track and 
running ourselves down. We have been unable to learn 
the meaning of the Indian name of the creek—Econ- 
lockhatchee—but there ay must be something 
crooked in its significance as well as its pronunciation. 
This way, that way, backward, forward, and in every 
direction but up or down, we finally threaded the be- 
wildering maze and found ourselves at last in a plainer 
but little less tortuous channel. Here, too, the banks 
were higher above the water, and we found ourselves, at 
a distance of perhaps five miles from the St. Johns, enter- 
ing upon the most attractive portion of our cruise. As 
night was once more falling we again selected a camping 
place; this time among the immense moss-draped mon- 
archs of a forest in which, we can readily imagine, the 
stealthy and solitude-loving Indian once found favored 
haunts. 


Here the usual interesting episodes of camp life are 
once more enjoyed. Out of respect for our readers we 
will refrain from rehearsing them, only mentioning a 
terrible wild beast which invaded our camp and distur 
our slumbers, and which one of the party failed to catch 
in a trap which he set for it. No one saw the ferocious 
animal, but all agreed that its track very closely resembled 
that of a eee bee 

After a hearty b: ast of fish, duck and squirrel, with 
ali the mney Agama meng | we once more resumed 
our journey. e were not long in discovering that we 
had entered a veritable land of enchantment. 

Before us, winding here and there between high banks 
— = back into beautiful meta ane gan y 

owed the stream, appearing in the morning oa t 
like a silver-paved and emerald-bordered highway. e 
waters, clear and cold, like those of some mountain 
stream of the North, flowed rapidly downward, yet 
seemed at times to linger for a brief period beneath some 
particularly lovely spot to reflect the beautiful picture 
upon its mirrored surface; then again rushing reluctantly 
forward to mingle in the general flow. First to the right 
bank, where drooping willows and alder brush its shim- 
mering surface with their branches, then in a graceful 
ae across to a —— it laves a ame of 

ofty palmettos and grand, grotesque and gloomy live- 
oaks, which seem to have stood as silent sentinels upon its 
shore for ages, the stream flits hither and thither like a 
restless bird, yet seeming to preserve a dignity becoming 
to its magnificent setting. 
We find numerous points at which the channel seems 
to divide, and are allured into some beautiful estuary 
which seems to have been set there by nature to draw 


unw: travelers from the main channel, 
The uty of the stream is not in the volume of its 
flow, for it but a narrow channel, but in the pictur- 


esque and almost bewildering surprises which its many 
turnings bring into view are presented pictures which 
the hand of art could not adorn and but nature alone 
could copy. 

We continued up the stream—not to its head by about 
thirty miles, but to a point where we found with regret 
that the narrowing channel and numerous obstructions 
prevented our going further, and so, after a brief stop, 
we reluctantly retraced our course. The scenes of the 
upward trip were presented to us again, but in anew and 
no less charming light, as we proceeded down the stream, 
and the panoramic changes that seemed to pass before us 
were such as to leave a ing and most agreeable im- 
pression on our minds, 

It was our good fortune, while coming down the creek, 
to meet Mr. G. M. Jacobs and his sons, of Chuluota, which 
place lies some four miles from the stream. Mr. Jacobs 
has long been a resident of that vicinity, and it is a 
pleasure to talk with him of the country with which he 
us so familiar. He informed us that the point at which 
we turned back was the highest point on the creek ever 
reached by a steamboat. 

Passing from the creek we once more successfully thread 
the mazy channel and find our way into the St. Johns 
without mishap, thence across Lake Harney to our former 
camping ground, where we again spend a night in in- 
vigorating sleep. 

At 8:30 o’clock Sunday morning we resumed our jour- 
ney, and the gallant littie Lolliboy bore us swiftly home- 
ward. 

After what we had passed through the homeward trip 
seemed a tame affair in comparison, but it was neverthe- 
less enjoyable. At 6 P. M. we reached St. Francis, hav- 
ing made the seventy-five miles from Lake Harney in a 
little less than nine and one-half hours. 

Thus ended a trip which will not soon be forgotten by 
those who participated in it. To Capt. Harris is due from 
the party a vote of thanks for the pleasures the cruise 
afforded. Those in pursuit of sport or pleasure will do 
well to place themselves under his care and guidance for 
a like trip. W. 8. Sirs. 

Sr. Francis, Fla. 


ht ae 
Five Hundred Dollars for a Buffalo. 


CHANUTE, Kan., Dec. 17.—It may be of interest to you 
to know that a carload of deer and buffalo passed through 
here this evening en route from Cedarvale, Kan., to Kan- 
sas City. The circumstances are as follows: 

Mr. Ed Hewins, a prominent stockman of Cedarvale, 
recently sold his ranch of 1,600 acres, on which was an 
inclosed park of about forty acres, which he has for 
many years kept stocked with deer and buffalo. Being 
unable to take them with him to Woodward, I. T., where 
he is now located, he sold them to Kansas City parties, 

-and yesterday they were all killed and shipped to market. 

Fourteen deer and one immense buffalo bull, which had 
been in captivity over sixteen years, were killed, Mr. 
Hewins himself tiring the shot that laid low the monster 
bull, which weighed, after being disemboweled and ready 

to ship, 1,800lbs. He had for years been very ferocious, 
and could not be approached. 
I understand Mr. Hewins received $200 


for the head 
$100 for the skin, and $200 for the carcass.  G. HM. : 








HOW FUR IS CAUGHT.—V. 


Life in a Lumber Town. 


of Woodruff, Wis., is in the fishing season 
entry for Trout Lake and the Manitowish 
muscallonge waters, and at that time it has a sort of 
transient life. In the winter season it is dull, squalid 
ont ae with a toughness not easily to be paralleled. I 
thi 
grade as the riff-raff of the lumbering regions. The 
small towns of the Western frontier are tough, but they 
have a brilliant wickedness which gives them a fascina- 
tion of theirown. The logging town is low, sodden, de- 
ed, and does not rise to the dignity of wickedness. 
he inhabitants, or the transient loggers who enable the 
inhabitants to live, are assorted foreigners of beast-like 
habits and tendencies, Cleanliness is unknown. Dirt, 
vulgarity, depravity, low-downness are the character- 
istics that meet you. One can mingle with clean wick- 
edness without personal discomfort, but dirty ey 
is far worse in co uences. Even the style of fighting 
(and where cheap whisky abounds fighting must ensue) 
is of poor type in the pine woods. In the Rockies we 
used often to see gentlemen who were in their cups have 
Senn, and pull their guns and shoot it out like 
gentlemen, others not ng eye ya In the lumbering 
regions the weapon is the fist and the hobnail. Etiquette 
demands that when one has knocked an enemy down he 
shall stamp on him or pound him, Often half a dozen 
will set upon one man, and custom seems to dictate that 
all one’s friends shall help him pummel a single adver- 
sary. Woe be to the “river jack” who starts into a fight 
without a “gang” behind him, for if the other man has 
a “‘gang” with him they will all go into action as soon as 
it seems safe. There are many nationalities, and the 
feuds between the different clans always break out at the 
bar where the red-eye moveth itself aright. All the 
hotels are small, and the bar in each is the biggest half. 
Quiet is there unknown. As I could not personally ap- 
prove of the style of fighting customary in this region, I 
was a good deal bored during my three days’ stay at 
Woodruff, while I was waiting for my camera to come 
up from Chicago. Moreover, the express mt was of 
the smart-Aleck class, and no doubt thought I wasa lum- 
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ber jack out of a job, as I had adopted the costume of the - 


country and perhaps looked a trifle hard. I relieved my 
feelings by discourse with him about himself, in return 
for which I believe he held my package over a day for 
me. It was a bad time I had of it, alone at Woodruff in 
the winter, and had I not found a = fellow by name 
of Glover, who ran a jewelry store, I should have perished 
of fretting. Glover sells cheap jewelry for cash to the 
Indians, and cheap watches to the lumber hands on time, 
having out agents who visit the camps and “‘stand in” 
with the foremen. He being something of a hunter, and 
having a quiet room to sit in, we got along well together. 
Since then he has wandered away out to the gold fields 
of Washington, and I don’t know what I should do if I 
had to loaf three days in Woodruff now. 


Hitting the Trail. 


But at last my camera came, about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I hurriedly got ready for the start into the 
woods again. I wanted to get over to O. W. Saynor’s 

lace on Plum Lake, expecting there to get to a trapper 
y name of Joe Blair, who was a guide on those waters in 
the fishing season. There was a new line of railroad 
built up through that country to Star Lake, but there 
were no regular trains running on it, except that a log- 
ging train went up from Minocqua every day. No one 
could tell what the prospect was of that train stopping at 
Woodruff Crossing, and no one knew where it would 
= up in the Plum Lake region. Evidently Minocqua 
an oodruff were not friends. Moreover, as proof of 
the general looseness and inaccuracy of the human intel- 
lect in that region, no one could tell me how far it was to 
Plum Lake—or rather, no two could tell it alike. It was 
somewhere between eleven and twenty-one miles, I sup- 
posed, those being the limits assigned. And I was to take 
a trail which led to the left from the railroad, after cross- 
ing a high trestle over the first big creek. There was no 
main trail but the railroad, and the snowshoeing there 
was bad, for the snow was melting between the ties, and 
there was no on six or eight miles of the roadbed. 
These being the circumstancas, and only an hour of day- 
light remaining, it seemed best not to run the chance of 
lying out all night in the snow; so I only went four miles 
that night, stopping at the little sawmill town of Arbor 
Vite, on the lake of that name. 

At Arbor Vitze I was directed to a good boarding house 

kept by a Mrs. McGregor, who was out visiting when I 

ed. I hunted around among the neighbors until I found 
her, and asked her if I could stopover night. She looked 
at me critically for a few moments, and then said: 

*‘No, we don’t keep anybody from the lumber camps. 
We don’t dare to. have always kept a clean and re- 
spectable house, and I don’t let just anybody in.” 

When I heard this it seemed funny to me, and I 
laughed a long peal of silvery laughter, which startled 
Mrs. McGregor very much. e then engaged in conver- 
sation, and when I said I was from Chicago, and proved 
it after much difficulty, the lady began to thaw out, and 
eventually invited me to goover to her house and take off 
my pack. (Everybody carries a pack in that country.) 

At Mrs, McGregor’s house I was very well seated, and 

in the morning I got an early start after a good breakfast, 
having decided to take no chances on the railway train, 
but to go on through on foot. It was bad going, part 
hard walking and part wretched snowshoeing, Sut Pasa 
the distance, whatever it was, 7, 9,11 or 17 miles, by about 
noon, luckily hitting the faint trail in thesnow which led 
across the railroad to Plum Lake. The wind had blown 
snow over the trail, about half a mile from the railway, so 
there was no telling which way it went, but I could then 
see the lake. Going next on the ice, I saw a windvane 
whirling on top of a tall pole near the shore—the only sign 
of a human agency—and pushing on over, I found Saynor’s 
house, where I was well received. Mr. Saynor keeps 
a good summer resort, and often has Chicago parties up 
in the summer time, enjoying the fine muscallonge fishing 
of those waters. 

I learned that Joe Blair was living.en bachelor, over on 
Big St. Germaine Lake, about six miles or so from Mr. 
Saynor’s place, and that probably he would go out on a 
trapping trip; so Mr. Saynor and I walked over to Big St. 
Germaine after lunch and interviewed Joe, 


ere is no population in America of so low a - 


The Trapper’s Cabin. 


Here I found the og oe na looking cabin I had seen, 
full of the dozens of handy appliances the lone man in 
the woods usually gets about him. There were traps, 
paddles, knives, spreaders, all sorts of things interesting 
to handle and talk about. Joe himself, middle-aged, 
long haired, dressed in buckskin and wide hat,made a good 
figure of a Hy oe and proving to be also companionable 
and cheerful, I concluded I had blundered into pleasant 

He said he was just going over to look-at some 
new otter country, near Buckatabon Lake, some thirty 
miles or so, and if I cared to go along he should be glad 
tohaveme. We to start from Mr. Saynor’s the 
next morning, and I arranged to spend the night with 
Joe, Mr. Saynor going on back home. 

That night Joe and I had fresh perch for supper, just 
out from under the ice in Big St. Germaine. And we 
baked some bread, and had beans (of course) and tea (of 
course), Then we sat down and had a long talk about sport 
and work in general, and trapping in particular. 


Trapping Lore. 


Joe told me that nearly every winter he caught an otter 
or two on Lost Creek, a little stream near his cabin. He 
had lately caught one, and showed me the skin, a very 
large and beautiful one, stretched nicely on the spreading 
boards. He had heard of ablack fox being seen that winter. 
(Billy McArthur, on Trout Lake, the winter before, had 
caught one black and one raped es A fox, and this winter 
had caught a black fox. He got only $75 or $100 for the 
best of the skins, and was probably worsted by the dealer, 
as prime skins of the silver-gray often bring twice or 
three times that amount.) 

“T will show you how I trap otter when we get out 
together,” said Joe. ‘For foxes I don’t care so much, for 
a common red fox is only worth a couple of dollars or so, 
and a prime otter may bring $10 or $12 this winter. 

‘Foxes are sort of mean to trap, but you can trap ’em— 
you can trap anything. I mostly find it easiest to trap a 
fox around an old camping place. A fox wilicome upto 
a dead camp-fire and move around and pick up scraps. I 
make a bed in the ashes and put a trap under it. fox 
will lie down in a bed that way, like a dog. Sometimes 
a lot of straw or chaff will attract them that way. Some- 
times I put a trap at a stick or tree which they are using, 
and sometimes I use scent for them, at a water-set, put- 
ting the trap under some moss a little way out from the 
bank, so the fox will step on it. He don’t like to get his 
feet wet, you see. 

’ “A lynx isa fool, and can be anyhow. I use 
castor scent for lynx a good deal. metimes I put up a 
red rag near the trap. 

‘‘Nearly every fellow has his favorite scent. Castor is 
good, and the oil from decayed fish is good, but the best 
scent is made by putting in the bottle certain parts of the 
female animal. t is good for foxes, for mink, or most 
any sort of animal. 

**Wolves are poisoned easiest by putting strychnine in 
lard and putting it in a hole or narrow place, where they 
lick it out or get it a little ata time. Youcan filla whole 
deer carcass up with poison, but somehow you won’t get 
many wolves; anyhow, not unless the poison was put in 
as soon as the deer was killed, so the poison could be 
absorbed by the blood all through the body. 

“I would rather trap bears than anything else. I 
usually set a deadfall fora bear. We are going over into 
a ares bear country, and we will build a deadfall in there 
somewhere. It won’t be long now before bears begin to 
come out and travel. They are hungry at first and there 
isn’t much to eat, so they go right into a pen of any kind 
for a chunk of meat. 

‘*You have seen how to trap marten, fisher and the like. 
In my trapping I use a ‘natural set’ for about everything. 
I never build a house for anything but a marten. Some- 
times I catch them by covering the trap with a bark or 
slab house for the marten to poke his headinto. Usually 
the less monkeying you do around a trap the better it is. 

“Of course there are some ‘secrets’ about trapping, but 
the best secret is to use apne and common sense, and 
to keep your eyes open and not be in too big a hurry. 
Every fellow learns something for himself and trappers 
don’t all work alike. Forinstance, maybe not everybody 
knows about the beeswax bait for bears. Sometimes I take 
two red hot flat rocks and put a big chunk of beeswax be- 
tween ’em, and let it smoke and burn. That smell will 
go along way on the wind, and if there is a bear any- 
where in the neighborhood he’ll come to it, sure. 

‘Then sometimes I go out through the woods in a big 
circle and drag a piece of meat to make a track for the 
bear to follow to the trap. I don’t always trap alike, and 
no good trapper does. If he is any good he will act the 
way circumstances seem to show him is best.” 


The Deer Range. 


I had seen a great deal of deer sign that afternoon and 
spoke of it to Joe. Hesaid there were few better deer 
countries than that around Big St. Germaine, Deer win- 
tered ina heavy thicket there. He thought the law was 
not broken much in winter, except that the residents 
might once in a while kill a deer toeat. In the summer 
hundreds were killed illegally by night shooting around 
the edges of the lakes. Most of this was done by ci 
fishermen, nearly all of whom brought rifles in wit 
them. He knew one so-called sportsman who fired at 
seventeen different deer one night on Big St. Germaine, 
usinga shotgun. He killed one and wounded a number, 
which were afterward found dead. 

‘‘But I suppose it was a sportsman that did that,” said 
Joe, refiectively, ‘‘so it isn’t so bad as if I had done it.” 
(Yet on another occasion that same ‘‘sportsman” was 
fined over $100 for illegal shooting of deer.) 


Muscallonge Waters. 


Joe said that Lake Big St. Germaine had not been 
fished by the ‘lunge anglers much for six or eight years. 
He thought the fishing ought to be good. The biggest 
*lunge he ever saw came out of that lake. He admitted 
that one spring he speared two —— (illegally), either of 
which weighed over 45lbs. He told me of a party of 
gentlemen fishermen from Kansas who put upat Saynor’s 
place the summer previous. They sold their fish and 
marketed over 1,000lbs. (0 Gaynor told me also), but they 
kicked because they did not pay expenses! There was an 
amateur photographer in that same Kansas party who 
sold Saynor pictures of his house at $1 a picture. It would 
seem that the Kansans put up rather a hard game for Mr, 
Saynor to lay up money on, © 
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The Dog Sledge Express. 


In expectation of this trip to the Buckatabon region, 
Joe had already taken his toboggan and camping outfit 
up to Saynor’s place on Plum Lake, intending to make 
that the starting place. (It seemed that I was to see yet 
another style of trapper’s transportation.) We had there- 
fore little to carry on our six miles’ journey in the morn- 
ing, from Joe’s cabin to Plum Lake. By noon we had 
our supplies all ready, Mr. Saynor generously os us 
out in that line, and offering to go with us and help us 
get our stuff over to Buckatabon Lake. 

We had a tent, a sheet iron stove; blankets, cooking 
utensils, axe, camera and supplies for a week or more, 
besides our outfit of traps. is would not appear to 
figure up much, but it es a big load for one toboggan, 
more one man can pull unless the snow be very 
good. It is more than two men can pack on their backs. 
We decided therefore to use not one, but two toboggans, 
for part of the way at least. Moreover, and most inter- 
esting of all, part of our rolling stock was to be the dog 
sledge express operated by Mr. Saynor’s son, a chunky, 

-cheeked little fellow a 7 years old. 

oe and I both agreed that this boy was ‘“‘an awful 
good kid.” If I said that he hauls all the wood the fam- 
ily uses in winter time, and brings it a mile and a half 
from the forest to the house, I might not be believed, yet 
this is true. His playmate and fellow-laborer in this is a 
big, strong staghound, only 16 months old at that time, 
but apparently —— as a mule, The boy has a collar 
and traces for the dog, and when he wants a load of 
wood he hitches up, gets into the toboggan, cracks his 
whip and - off across the lake a good deal faster than 
aman could run. He gets his toboggan full of wood, 
heads back for the house, and the big staghound, with 
head down, comes trotting in about as fast as he went 
out. If the sledge sticks at a hummock, he stcops, 
strains in the collar, the muscles on his thighs standing 
up like those of a cart horse, and over any ordinary ob- 
stacle he will snatch the load or break something trying. 
When the toboggan is loaded very heavily the boy trots 
along at the head of the dog, ing his short whip, 
and young as he is, I should woefully dislike to have to 
keep up with him. That boy will surely grow up with 
good legs and lungs. He and his dog have a perfect un- 
derstanding, and the latter does not work so well for any- 
body else. Together they make a freighting outfit about 
equal to three powerful men, and very much faster than 
any man on foot. This was the oddest sort of transporta- 
tion I ever saw in the pine country, and the best for the 
ae where it was used—mostly on the level, frozen 

8, 


The Real Toboggan. 


The best toboggan is made of maple, which is hard and 
wears smooth, The toboggan should be 1ft. to 16in. wide 
and 6 to 8ft. long. The front end is curved up and back, 
the bottom being tight and solid, with no cracks. There 
should be a light sideboard on each side and an end 
board, all nailed tightly on to the bottom and extending 
3 or 4in. high clear above the bottom. This keeps the 
snow out of the toboggan, and makes it run much more 
easily. When the sideboards break and the snow gets in 
on the bottom board, one quickly finds he is pulling three 
times the load. 

Our able monthly magazines sometimes print pretty 
pictures of jaunty-looking sportsmen pulling a moose or 
two along swiftly on a toboggan which is apparently 
made of a piece of board turned up round and nice at one 
end, Perhaps the artists get their ideas from the tobog- 
gans in the show windows, which usually are simply slats 
cleated together and bent up forward, but with no tight 
bottom and no sideboards at all. That is a very pretty 
style of toboggan, and it is also very worthless for woods 
work, though it might do to slide down hill on. If you 
want a trapping toboggan, you want one of the sort 
above described. And then you want a good dog and a 
husky kid, such as we had. Supplied that way, you can 
surely travel, 


Dog Train and an Ice Trail. 


We loaded up our two siedges at Mr. Saynor’s house, as 
I was saying, about noon, and pulled out, Mr. Saynor, 
Joe and myself, the kid and the dog. I have rarely 
started out under more picturesque conditions. It was 
biting cold—for everybody at least except for the kid and 
the dog, who didn’t mind it—when we got out on the 
lake, but I could not forbear halting the procession and 
getting some pictures of our singular outfit, Then the 
boy cracked his whip and started off ahead over the trail 
up Plum Lake to the Star Lake portage. He trotted at 
the dog’s head, and the time they made was a caution. 
The rest of us, taking turns at the other toboggan, soon 
were laboring far in the rear. 


A Nervy Boy. 


The Star Lake portage is over a quarter of a mile of 
high, rough ridge, and here we had hard work, though 
the big staghound buckled into the traces nobly and left 
little to be done except to help him over the logs. Then we 
had a smooth run to Star Lake settlement, a little saw- 
mill town at the terminus of the new line of railroad 
lately builtin. This was about five miles, I believe, from 
Mr. Saynor’s house. Here we transferred the boy’s sled 
load on to Joe’s , and I put on my pack, which 
till then had been on Joe’s toboggan. It was necessary 
for the boy to leave us here and go back home. The day 
was bleak and cold, and the forests looked wild for a 
youngster to travel alone. His father had no fear for 
him, however, and the boy was unconcerned, except that 
he wanted to go on with us and not go back home, The 
last we saw of him he was going a clinking pace toward 
the portage, the dog trotting like a thoroughbred, the 
boy sitting up straight on the toboggan and driving like a 
king. He got home all right in about three-quarters of 
an hour, 

Night at a “‘Summer Resort.” 


We three men now fouad that we had our work cut out 
for us, We wanted to get over to Lake Laura that night, 
about four or five miles further on our way. The way 
was over choppy hills, and the trail was awful, being cut 
up by teams which had plunged through once or 
i a double row of icy ridges and holes in the 
deep snow. It was nearly dark and we were ull tired 
when we felt that strange, cold breath in the forest by 
which one knows that a lake is not faroff. Then wesoon 
made Laura Lake, which neither of my companions had 
yisited over this trail. We were now getting well into 


- 


wild country—though indeed all the country, from Wood- 
ruff to where we now were, is wild enough in the winter 
time. Laura Lake is the very head of the Manitowish 
waters. We were here at the divide between the Mani- 
towish and Wisconsin River systems. Laura Lake was 
once a famous bass lake. An enterprising man started a 
“summer resort” here, and sought to lure city people to 
his place for the fishing. Meantime he and his family 

ed for market all the time, all seasons, spring, sum- 
mer and winter, and cleaned all the bass out. They 
shipped 900lbs, of bass at one shipment. Laura Lake to- 
day is a denuded water, as thousands of other lakes in that 
wonderful region soon will be. 

Apparently business had not been good lately, for we 
found the “summer resort” (which was a three-room, 
story and a half frame house) abandoned. There were 
many deer legs and horns about. The hide of a skunk 
was flapping idly in the wind. Inside the ‘summer re- 
sort” we found, to our joy, that the cook stove had not 
been moved, that there was a wet pile of wood already 
cut, and that there were two old mattresses on the floor in 
the room where the stove was. Being thus saved from 
pitching camp on the snow, we joyfully kicked off our 
snowshoes, moved in, and soon had made ourselves thor- 
oughly comfortable over a mea] of hearty pine woods 
food, after which we rolled down our blankets and passed 
a good winter night on the floor of the ‘‘summer resort.” 


E, Hove. 
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CURLY. 


WISCONSIN.—The subject of my narrative is nota myth, 
but a solid reality, one of which the poets have never 
sung and whose deeds, though heroic, were never recorded 
in history. And though Curly was a dog and only a dog, 
his memory is cherished by every member of our family. 
He was a true friend; and he who despises the friendship 
of a dog misses one of the choice things in life. 

Curly was a large, square, black water spaniel, with an 
intelligent face, large brown eyes, and a silky coat that 
resembled the choicest Astrakhan. He was presented to 
our youngest son by the janitor of the academy where 
our boys were attending school, and he became attached 
to every member of our family, but his love for his young 
master was something out of the ordinary. He followed 
him like his shadow. On one occasion, when there was 
preaching at the schoolhouse on a beautiful Sunday after- 
noon, the family attended, and when the boy came in 
and took his seat with other boys Curly was on hand and’ 
insisted upon sitting beside his master. Hesat sedately 
and quietly for a while, but he grew tired of this monot- 
ony and would look wistfully out at the door, then up in 
his master’s face and whine, then again he would look 
wistfully out of the door, as much as to say, ‘“‘Can’t you 
see how lovely it is out in the sunshine?” Then his mas- 
ter would point his finger at him and whisper, to the de- 
light of every urchin present, ‘‘Now, Curly, you sit still 
and listen to the sermon, and b peat be a better dog if you 
do.” He then settled down and went to sleep, but as soon 
as the congregation rose to sing Curly jumped up and 
gave one joyous bark! 

When he was two years old the boys went to Minnesota 
and took him with them. He learned many bright tricks 
in his absence, and when they returned at the end of a 
year it would have been hard to tell which wes most de- 
lighted to get home, the boys or the dog. One of the 
tricks he had learned was to toss up crackers, candy or 
peanuts and catch them, never missing one. He was a 
general favorite, and never entered a grocery but what 
some one was ready to lay crackers and candy on his 
nose to see him toss them up and catch them. He had a 
great appetite as well as capacity for sweetmeats, and his 
appetite, without doubt, shortened his days. Curly was 
very neat in his habits, never failing to bathe in the 
morning when conditions were favorable, said conditions 
requiring nice, high, wet grass or light snow; he seemed 
delighted with either, and would frolic and roll until he 
was thoroughly clean, whereupon he would dry himself 
before coming into the house. He was extremely sensi- 
tive, and would show as much chagrin at being laughed 
at as would a sensitive boy. 

He came in one day in a frolicsome mood, frisked into 
the conservatory, where a fresh sheet of sticky fly paper 
had just been spread. The tip end of the long wavy hair 
on his tail just touched it and lifted it high over his back. 
He shook it, barked and —. but his efforts only 
made it stick the tighter. He wouldn’t let us touch it, 
and finally becoming frantic; went out in the dooryard, 
rolled over, spreading it the length of his back. After we 

ped laughing, he seemed perfectly willing to have us 
free him from his tormentor, and in a few minutes was 
as cheerful as ever. 

After awhile one of the boys married. Curly became 
greatly attached to the bride, and finally, as his master was 
much from home, took up his abode with the young 
couple, who lived on a farm on the opposite side of the 
road from the homestead. Still he was a frequent visitor 

t the old home. While the young people were at break- 
fast he would walk around the table and greet each one, 
expecting and getting a choice morsel from each, then he 
would trot right over to his old home tosee us, Our 
houses stood ont eighty rods apart, but he generally 
managed to get there before we had left the table. If the 
door was shut he would scratch it gently. We always made 
it a point to meet him and open the door. He would come 
in laughing, as we termed his peculiar short breathing 
when he was pleased. He was greatly disappointed if we 

ad left the table before he arrived. If his young mistress 
him or told him his feet were dirty, he would 


march right his old home. 

We could alw tell by his manners when he was in 
disgrace. Then es we would scold him just tosee 
him perform. He put on such a “‘woebegone” ex- 
pression and start right , but never at such times 


would he go more half way, where he would sit 
down on the turnpike, with his face to the west, and stick 
his nose up os bine could, shut his eyes and sulk it 
Om, then. be be his own lovable self again; but with 
all his redeeming qualities he had his faults. 

He was jealous to a human degree, but was not human 
enough to be revengeful. He was not only jealous, but 
was a thief, a petty thief, his weakness being. for 
peanuts and candy. I well remember one Christmas, 
when a little girl brought a bag of peanuts and candy for 
the Christmas tree, and not wanting to eat them that 
night, put them on the top shelf in the conservatory, In 


the morning when we entered the dining room the 
carpet was strewn with peanut shucks and paper. 
Curly could not resist the temptation, and like any other 
-— ene see until all eee then ane He had torn 

e pieces, evidently fearing a little peanut or bit of 
corte escaped him. Of course he was only petted 
a his —- We told _ it — no crime, and that 

ere was no law inst dogs stealing as long as the 
didn’t steal sheen. mt ee ? . ¥, 

_He would carry packages as well as a boy. One time 
his young mistress intrusted him with packages, among 
them a little bag of peanuts. He no sooner got a sniff of 
the freshly roasted peanuts than he sat right down in the 
middle of the road in the snow, tore open the bag and ate 
every one, then trotted on home with the other package. 

Curly was a privileged character, and on account of his 
neat habits was allowed to roam all over the house. Some- 
times, when a room got too warm for his majesty, he 
would get up and walk to the door, asking us in his mute 
way to open the door, and when we had complied with 
his wishes he would sit down just inside the door and 

sniff the fresh air to his satisfaction, then go back and lie 
down and watch to see if we shut the door. 

He would never eat like other dogs. If we offered him 
scrapings from the table he would turn up his aristocratic 
nose and walk away. At such times we would draw upon 
his jealousy by calling the cats. Soon as we called, 
“kitty, kitty,” he would fly at the food and eat it in a 
trice. Isaw his young mistress take some dry biscuit 
out one day to feed the chickens. Curly asked for the 
biscuit and ate every one-before the chickens got there. 
If we had offered him. fresh biscuit well buttered, he 
would have refused it. 

On one occasion one of the boys went to the library in 
the second story to write some letters. Curly, of course, 
followed; he laid down under the secretary and went to 
sleep. The young man went out, closed the door, and 
went to town. Curly slept on until the sun was far down 
in the west; then we were startled by hearing a rumbling 
noise and feeling a jarring sensation overhead, then the 
library door would shake violently. None of the girls or 
kitchen help dared go up and see what was the matter. 
All at once there was a calm followed by a crash, and 
broken glass fell from the large east window and lay in a 
thousand pieces on the ground. We rushed out and 
looked up at the window, expecting to see something, but 
alas! nothing met our gaze but broken sash and space. - 
Then we commenced daring one another to go up and 
open the door. A girl in the kitchen said the racket was 
caused by spirits. ‘‘Well!” said I, “spirits were never 
known to hurt anyone, andI am going,” and suited the 
action to the word. Judge of my surprise when I opened 
the door and met only the black face of Curly with a 
malicious gleam in his dear old brown eyes. ‘You black 
rascal!” said I, ‘‘why didn’t you finish the job by jumping 
out and breaking your old neck, after you had made a 
way?” He looked up at me complacently and wagged his 
tail, as much as to say, ‘I knew too much for that.” 
Strange, none of us even thought of Curly; strange too, 
that he didn’t bark or howl. I suppose when he awoke 
and found himself a prisoner he became frantic. 

Curly was always civil to other dogs, and tried to keep 
out of trouble. He tried in a doggish way to live up to 
the golden rule, but if a dog persisted and seemed bent on 
a fuss he would accommodate him. Curs would fre- 
quently run out after him when he would be passing 
farm houses in the country; then he would trot to the 
opposite side of the road and whine, as much as to say, 
‘‘T ama peaceable dog and don’t want to fight;” but if the 
canine still persisted Curly would stop and shake him 
well, and send him yelping back whence he came, “a 
wiser if not a better dog.” Then Curly would trot on 
after the team as if nothing had happened. He in this 
way gave many a mongrel a lasting lesson, and many of 
them twice his size. At one time he followed our teams, 
which were going to the pinery, sixty miles away, got 
tired of it and turned back, reaching home the following 
day, and after. good supper and a night’s rest was as 
frisky as ever. 

His young master went to England and imported some 
fine horses. After they were rested and well groomed 
they were led to the door for the ladies to look at. After 
their long and perilous journey they naturally became 
objects of interest; and in proportion to the interest we 
lavished upon them Curly’s jealousy was aroused. When 
he could stand it no longer he walked off a few feet, 
struck his peculiar attitude, and all the while the horses 
stood there he sat with his back toward them with his 
nose elevated in the air, his eyes closed, perfectly oblivious 
to everything until the horses were taken away to their 
stalls; then at the first sound of his name he would give 
one sigh and bound around as poe as ever. 

To prove his jealousy we took to petting old Jack, the 
house dog, more than usual. We petted the chickens, 
kittens, anything, just to see Curly sulk; but soon as the 
obnoxious object was banished he was his own dear self 
again, and would look at us in such a confiding manner 
that it would give us a pang of remorse; then he always 
got an extra amount of petting to pay for it. His forgiv- 
ing spirit would put many a human to shame, 

At one time when the craze was on for advertising 
cards, the girls brought some home from an upholsterer’s. 
Among them was the picture of a pug dog. Now, said 
the girl, Iam going to — Curly if Ican. She stood 
it in the middle of the floor, then called, ‘“‘Come, Curly, 
and see the pretty doggie.” He came, walked 7 to it, 
sniffed around it, gave a little low growl and left the 
room, and could not be prevailed upon to return until the 
inanimate and vffensive object was removed. We hung 
a pier glass opposite the entrance to the parlor, and when 
Curly first saw himself in that the hair raised up on his 
back and he gave his picture a saucy growl and looked 
behind the glass to see where the dog was that dare go in 
the parlor, and when he found nothing he looked silly, 
but was really quite jealous of his own handsome profile. 

Curly was quite useful as well as entertaining. He 
learned to retrieve without being trained in any way. 
The first time he showed his ability was one day while his 
young master and a friend of his went out to a little pre- 
serve or pond to shoot some ducks, They shot several 
and found all but one, a wounded one, and were getting 
ready to return home when they heard a rustling among 
the willows; in a minute out walked Curly holding gingerly 
in his teeth a large wounded mallard. 

At one time one of the boys had to make a business trip 
to Minnesota, and as his train left at 3 o'clock the next 
morning he thought he would pack his trunk over night, 
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Curly watched him closely and the young man thought 
to slip away in the merning without his notice. When 
morning came the dog was nowhere to be seen. The 
young man on arriving at the train went in and took a 
seat, looked around, and there stood Curly, wagging his 
tail and seeming to say, ‘‘Well, here I am, you see I am 
on time.” 

The train was already moving when the conductor 
came in. The young man asked him to stop the train 
and put Curly off. He looked at him a minute and Curly 
returned the look with such a self-satisfied and innocent 
expression that the conductor said, ‘‘No, he has earned 
his ride; let him go,” and no nabob ever enjoyed a pass 
better than Curly. 

But our pet was growing old, which made us all regret 
that dog life was limited to so short aspan. His sight was 
growing dim, his hearing dull. He always hated flies, 
and when they lighted on him he would catch nearly 
every one and eat them. After his sight began to fail we 
concluded shadows like spider-webs came before his eyes 
in like manner as we had heard old ple complain of, 
for right in midwinter he would catch and appear to eat 
imaginary flies. 

Curly was a great guard; he would never see a woman 
go home alone. He went home with many a pretty girl, 
and we often remarked that she might have been in far 
worse company; and woe to any one who came meddling 
in the night or who came in rags in the daytime. 

It seemed as though one of the family was pluming 
their wings for flight, for the older he grew the more he 
seemed to care for our society. I would talk to him and 
sometimes quote a favorite poem to him, one written by 
a friend. 

Well do I remember the last time I saw old Curly. He 
tried to come home with one of the girls, but his gouty 
old feet gave-out, and he sat down and. watched her until 
she reached home, faithful to the last; then he turned 
sadly around and with difficulty reached his home again. 
He was shot the following day to end his misery. It sad- 
dened all our hearts, for the twelve years he spent with 
us were among the brightest of our lives. It made us sad 
to reflect that all that was left of his beauty and his love 
were a sunken grave beneath a tree and the crumbling 
earth above. Mrs. M. E. WARREN. 


THE REALIZATION OF A DREAM. 


EVER since I began visiting the Triton Game and Fish 
Club territory, comprising some 550 square miles of wil- 
derness, 100 miles north of Quebec, I have been 
told of tremendous brook trout which frequent its innu- 
merable lakes and streams; but up to this fall I have never 
assisted at the obsequies of any running over 3iibs. in 
weight. That this is large enough most fishermen will 
agree, but the fabulous five and six pounders always 
haunted their imagination. In many a dream have I seen 
my fiy taken by a monster with a back fin “‘like a ladies’ 
fan,” only to find my trusty rod transformed into a punky 
cofnstalk, my reel singularly like an ice cream freezer, or 
to suddenly awake to the dull roar of a never sleeping 
city. I had heard of a lake far away in the wilds which 
was reported to be a paradise of game and fish, unknown, 
except by one flying visit, to any except Indian hunters. 
It was said fairly to boil with huge speckled beauties, 
while the evasive moose was credited with relaxing his 
habitual aloofness about its ‘‘savannes” secure in solitude. 

The fascination of exploring unknown regions also 
added its weight to the arguments in favor of a departure 
from usual lines, and so Lake Moise (pronounced Mcéé;) 
was determined upon. The motto then became ‘‘Moise 
or bust.” Fortune favored me by providing an unexpected 
companion in Mr. W. L. Pierce, of New York city, who 
was lured by my tales of moose into joining forces. 

We reached Quebec Sept. 6, and noon next day found 
us at Skroder’s Mills, the temporary headquarters of the 
club. By previous arrangement our guides had carried 
in all provisions and camp plunder to Lac des Passes, 
coming out to meet us with the canoes. This enabled us 
to save a day and travel light. 

The next night, after we had unsuccessfully whipped 
several streams and lakes en route, found us in a delight- 
ful camp at the above lake. 

It had been a rather sad beginning. No fish where there 
were plenty the previous year, and at Lac des Passes 
eight new club members, forming with their sixteen 
guides a regular encampment on my old point, while 
canoes were visible in every direction. The lake fairly 
bulged with them. In that camp were about twenty-five 
2 to 4ib, trout drying in the smoke, and we found upon 
sampling that the 33-year-old fly paint in general use was 
entitled to warm commendation. These trout had all 
been caught by trolling flies with a bit of bait attached 
slowly about the bays. The prospect wasn’t very gay. 
After supper, at our own camp a mile below, we decided 
to rest one day and then push on. 

We had no luck whatever the next day, try as we 
would, Tuesday morning we broke camp early, and at 
night we were at the head of navigation on the River 
Moise, the last of our cleared carries. We had been 
éssu ‘ed that an old trail existed along the river, but that 
there was much deadwater in the stream, up which we 
coul | pole and save carrying. It was thought wise, how- 
ever, to emulate the children of Israel under similar cir- 
cumstances, so early next day two of our guides started 
up stream with orders to get to the lake and come 
back with a report. 

Pierce and I, with the other two, went down the river 
to visit another old camp of mine on Lake Batiseau. 
En route, and just as we had smashed our canoe in 
a lively shute, necessitating debarkation for repairs, 
we met two other members going out after a brief out- 
ing. They had just seen two caribou cross the river below 
out of shot. ~ 

After the usual interchange of civilities and nerve food 
they pushed on, while we made repairs in nine places. 
While thus employed a cannonade above drew our atten- 
tion. A large lady caribou was fairly sailing across in 
shallow water, while the rifi s barked or cracked as black 
orsmokeless spoke. Wesaw no faltering, but perhaps we 
were deceived by the sulphurous cloud which hung low 
over the scene. Pierce suspected that this might have 
been caused by the conversation, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that at least one rifis used black powder. 

We lunched at the old camp at the end of nine-mile 
Lake Batiseau, returning up river in a driving rain. We 
had caught as many small trout averaging about }lb. as 
we cared to take but none over 14lbs, 





It was good fun, and by no means effort wasted, as I 
learned when calling for trout at breakfast next morn- 
ing. The reply came, ‘‘No trout, Morsieur.” We looked 
blank, for we a in over seventy, of which we 
had eaten perhaps six, but inquiry evolved the fact that 
all the rest had been boiled and-eaten at one afternoon 
tea. It is impossible to waste fish in such society. 

But we digress. Our arrival at camp found the two 

ies comfortably chatting by the fire. The report was 
on and sweet—no deadwater, no trail, no lake, no - 
sibility of advance in that direction. This was fairly 
sickening. After all our planning and eager anticipation, 
to be stopped at the very threshold was not to be thought 
of. Again, a very shrewd suspicion existed of the gen- 
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uineness of the difficulties. It was too complete a cata- 
logue. It probably really meant a prospect of hard work 
which was not favorably regarded. Therefore the head 
guide was tersely and emphatically advised that we took 
no stock in him or hig story; that we had come from New 
York to reach Lake Moise and proposed to do it; that he 
was too old to go in the w any more, but should sit 
by a fire and smoke all day, etc. This last taunt acted as 
was intended. 

“Sacr-e-e-e! I good man yet—I go where any—the 
man lie who say trail there or can go up river—no can 
go—all bad shutes and big rocks—take maybe seven day 
to get through.” 

“Stop there,” I said. ‘To-morrow morning we shall 
all begin to chop a trail, and we will see how far we can 
go in one day, at all events,” ' 

There was no reply possible, of course; but stubborn 
looks and muttered comments prevailed about their fire, 
while Pierce and I tried to cheer up and feel hopeful. 

Which end of the motto was to win was the problem. 


After breakfast we crossed the river with two guides. 
who within ten minutes found the blazes of the old 
trail. 

This was a good beginning, and all hands were soon 
working away for dear life. At first it was fairly easy. 
We only cut wide enough for a canoe, and left all logs 
which we could straddle. 

The old blazes were only of use as indicating the 
direction, but the trail most of the way was full of fallen 
trees or young growth. The order of attack finally re- 
solved itself into my going ahead with the least useful 
guide to pick out the easiest route and blaze for the chop- 
pers. Pierce acted as rear guard to drive them along. 

At noon we had made about a mile and were feeling 
very well satisfied. After lunch I started on again, de- 
termined to get as far as possible before turning back. It 
was slow progress, sure enough. 

There was no soil whatever, but only stones and. boul- 
ders of every size, carpeted with deep green moss as-full 
of water as a soaked sponge. This effectually covered the 
crevices and chasms, so that every few steps the foot 
would go down between rocks, barking the shin or ankle 
or causing a heavy fall. Occasionally I would fall into a 
cleft wide enough to take in my whole body and higher 
than my head. Then the forest had its own seductions. 
In all places it w so thick as to necessitate chopping 
for the width of a canoe, and near the river the alders 
formed a perfect network; but not content with this, 
fallen trees were every few feet, while in every direction 
lay tangled windfalls acres in extent, in which the 
spruces, m and birch were piled in inextricable con- 
fusion. Usually the old blazes led cheerfully up to one 
of these and disappeared in the shuffle. Then came the 
fun of unraveling the skein. If it was not too large we 
would circle in opposite ways, picking up the blaze as it 
emerged generally at some wholly unexpected place; but 
in most instances there was no alternative but to start in, 
crawling, climbing, jumping, falling, and when we had 
any breath to spare commenting earnestly on the sur- 
roundings. After careful search perhaps a fallen tree 
would be discovered bearing'a blaz2, then another a long 
distance away and entirely out of line, but often we sim- 

ly smashed along the most feasible route, trusting to 
Rnd the blaze somewhere ahead. As a matter of fact, 
we found and lost it many times, but in general both tails 
followed the river. 

To make it wholly and completely cheerful and satis- 
factory it began hailing and raining at noon, so that ina 


few moments each branch became an r and diaboli- 
cally intelligent shower bath loaded with ice water. It 
would have been drier swimming the river. At about 4 


o’clock I stood on a big rock at a bend in the river, with 
only a rushing torrent in view above in which no canoe 
could live. lt was threelong and hard hours to camp, 


. but the choppers had made good progress and hope still 


sprang as eternal as mentioned by the poet. Moreover it 
had become a matter of pride now. 

The next day was practically a repetition, except that 
we carried our canoe and several light loads as far as we 
had chopped the dey before. 

As before I was deen’. and at about 2:30 came to a sure 
enough deadwater with lilypads init. This I took to be 
an arm of the lake. No rapids were visible above, and an 
attempt to go further through the forest led into an al- 
most impassable deadfall of great extent. Moreover the 
old blaze, again recovered and followed for the last half 
mile, ended here at a big flat rock. 

This then must be the gateway to Mecca. We started 
back full of satisfaction and hope, but reasonably hvllow 
in other respects. In about a half hour we found the 
choppers, told our story and sent them all on to finish up. 

‘Then came the long return tramp to camp. In the 
morning we started out with the remaining canoe and 
dunnage, reaching deadwater at about noon. While the 
boys were getting lunch Pierce, Lavan (our head guide) 
and I paddled up the stream, when on rounding a bend 
the%sickening spectacle of more rapids presented itself. 
It was pretty hard luck. We found the blaze on the left 
bank at the head of the deadwater, and leaving Pierce 
at the canoe Lavan and I took itup. We lost it almost 
immediately, but kept on over a little shoulder of the 
mountain toward an apparent opening in the forest. 
After a time we again found the trail, which without 
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more ado brought us out on the shore of a bay—the lake 
this time beyond doubt. 

Returning down the deadwater we had a snack, and 
then while two of the men returned half-way for the re- 
maining loads, the rest of us went on. I was pioneer as 
usual, and after a hard and tangled scramble was ap- 
peaene the shore, blazing as I went, when I heard the 

rush snap ahead. I stopped short to listen, several 
repetitions of the sound convincing me that some large 
animal was not far ahead. Leaving my axe, I hurried 
back as fast as possible for my rifle. With this and my 
ee I again made my way back and stopped to listen. 
hatever it was, it was still there, so I crept for- 
— silently, visions of moose or caribou vividly in my 
mind. 

When within about 100yds. of the shore I saw a move- 
ment in the bushes, and carefully shifting to get a good 
look, saw an unmistakable human arm clad in a crimson 
sweater wielding an equally tangible fly-rod. 

We are told that thirsty travelers in the desert become 
insane when the beautiful streams and groves of the 
mirage fade from view. I can sympathize with them. 

Utter and unspeakable disgust filled me to overflowing. 
I was conscious of a strong temptation to put a bullet into 
that shining mark—and apologize afterward, if necessary 
—but what I did was to sit down on a wet log and wres- 
tle with my spirit. It would have been no greater shock 
and surprise suddenly to have come out on the corner of 
Broadway and Fulton street. Here was our fabled wilder- 
ness, reached after days of mortal toil, crowded with fly- 
fishermen in red jerseys. They must have come in from 
some other region east of us and were clearly interlopers. 
I became stern and righteously indignant, and in this 
frame of mind went ahead prepared for frigid and sarcas- 
tic rebuke, but as it suddenly occurred to me that my 
dark moving form might equally invite a leaden messen- 
ger I stopped and forgot my dignity long enough to yell 
loudly. The dark face of an Indian appeared over a pile 
of fallen timber while a phlegmatic grunt answered my 
bird-like notes. 

I scrambled over to him. He stuck out his hand, 

inned, called me by name and said: ‘‘You got my boy.” 

his called for a new deal. I probably looked very blank, 
but he said: ‘I am Tomas Sivi. My boy, young Tomas, is 
with you.” 

My intellect began to work as I recalled the young dare- 
devil, one-third Indian, one-third Irish and two-thirds 
monkey, who formed a part of our retinue. ‘‘Who is 
with you?” I gasped. 

‘“‘Mr. Mowry,” said he, ‘‘We heard that you were com- 
in, a so I brought him in another way.” Then he 
grinned. 

It was a pretty good joke—for him. Well, it was only 
one, a fellow member, and he had just arrived. I went 
back:and told Pierce, and we proceeded in state to present 
ourselves. Mowry was mildly jubilant at being the first 
to arrive. He had struck the lake at the — end by 
way of an old Indian hunting trail, coasted its entire 
length to find if we were ahead of him, and having found 
nosigns was tranquilly fishing for his supper. Upon 
comparing notes, however, we found that we must have 
reached opposite ends of the lake at about the same time. 

As hestood talking and casually casting from the rocks 
he got a heavy strike, soon after landing a 3-pounder, In 
a few minutes he followed this with a 33 fish. Our eyes 
began to protrude. My rod was ai hand, so I tried my 
luck, but not possessing his skill I only succeeded in hook- 
ing the trees behind. 

Just then one of our men came with acanoe, Launch- 
~ this, Pierce paddled me out clear of the shore, and in 
a few moments I had one on which scaled 4lbs, loz., and 
shortly after struck an infant terror, which, after towing 
Pierce all over the basin, came reluctantly to net, tuning 
a to 5lbs, 2oz. 

t was then eolting poole dark, so we went ashore and 
forgave Mowry several times, 


We camped right on that spot, dark and damp as it was. 
The next morning Mowry was out bright and early, get- 
ting several big fellows. We breakfasted leisurely, then 
while Pierce and Mowry began their labors in the basin 
at the head of the river, the lake’s outlet, I went with 
young Tomas to a pool and falls said to exist about two 
mniles below. 

Passing through narrows not more than 50ft. wide, 
connecting wide ye, we went up a lagune for several 
hundred yards, guided by the roar of the falls. Here it 
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nearly circular, into which the little river over 
a series of rocky steps, a total fall of about 20ft. 

Paddling slowly and wy around its edges, I 
whip) as scientifically as my limitations in that line 
permitted, but with no result. This went on for twenty 
minutes. The place was ideal, but we all know that 
ideals do not exist for trout. Apparently no trout existed 
for this ideal. 

_ We had slowly edged our way up to the foot of the fall, 
holding by a rock which rose in the eddy. Suddenly the 
water boiled close to the canoe as my flies left the water 
after a short cast. Nothing was visible, but I dropped in 
again not 15ft. “ let the flies rest an instant and 
began to recover. There was a tug and then a surge, 
and I struck firmly twice before the rush began. How 
the reel sung. It was music for a king, or better yet, for 
an ardent sportsman. For a few moments it was hot 
work, then succeeded a time of sulks and pulls which in- 
dicated big game. The canoe was worked back to a 
sloping sand beach where I could stand up. Then I began 
to get the mastery. The circles became smaller, the 
plunges fewer, but in spite of the arc of the rod and a reel 
to take in every spare inch the strain was heavy. “He is 
a whale,” I said to Tomas. 

Just then afin and broad tail flashed up into the air, and 
just beyond what looked like the tip of another. 

Deux! deux! Monsieur!” yelled Tomas; ‘‘deux gros 
truite.” 

“Oh, no,” I replied, trying to be indifferent, ‘‘only one 
big one, I guess.” 

But he was wild with excitement and sure of two. He 
was right. The leader was strong, the fish fought and 
helped drown each other, and in about twenty-five min- 
utes after the strike I swung them by him as he stood 
waist-deep with the net, when with one swift but careful 
swoop he netted both. 

I thought the steel hoop would break as he raised them 
out of water, but it only sprung down at an angle, thus 
partially — the mouth of the net. Before they could 
well flop he had them in the canoe. One weighed 5ibs, 
8oz. and the other 4lbs. 60z.; total 9lbs. 140z. of fighting 
trout. To say I was proud is putting it very softly. Not 
even my first luck many years ago gave me any deeper 
thrill. I stopped right there and then. There was no 
wr of, equaling that feat and anything less would 

sacrilege. 

In a few moments Mowry paddled in with half adozen 
beauties, ‘“‘picked up anywhere along.” We exchanged 
congratulations. hen we got back to camp Pierce had 
twelve fine fich close at hand. 

That day’s catch figured up thirty-three trout with an 
aggregate weight of 110lbs. 40z. 

Mowry said to me atthe pool: “I feel guilty about 
catching so many magnificent fish; it’s murder. I’m 
going tostop.” 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘I have stopped because I don’t care to 
break the spell of my double, but I advise you to land 
every one youcan. This isourday. We will probably 
never hit such luck again, and you can rest assured that 
nothing will be wasted.” 


broadened out into a pool a 60yds. in diameter, 
plun, 
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“T guess you are right,” said he, ‘‘the temptation is cer- 
t 


ly very great. 

He proudly showed the top notcher at night—a six and 
one-half pounder. ‘And the one that got away with my 
bottom fly was a yard long—wasn’t he,Tomas? And would 
= over 8lbs.—wouldn’t he, Tomas?” and Tomas said, 
**Yassir.” 

The fun of Mowry's catch was that his improvised land- 
ing net consisted of an old piece of burlap—originally an 
envelope for pork—stretched in a shallow bag to a looped 


The following morning was devoted to photography 
and the skinning of four of the finest fish, which were 
rubbed with salt and alum for preservation. (Here I 
may say that they came through all right and have been 
beautifully mounted by Mr. Henry Squires, of New York 
city.) In the afternoon we explored the whole lake, 
siahdany out a better camping ground, on a point about 
midway. we went out next day after accomplishing 
a feat for which he had longed, viz., the catching of a 
5b. trout and putting it back. ‘That,” said he, ‘‘is what 
I have always wanted to be able to say—that I had found 
them so beautiful that I had put them back. That will 
please any man who comes back at me with a bigger 


That same morning we shifted our camp to the new 
location. It began to get hot and sultry. The fish were 
not in general evidence as hitherto; in fact, as it became 
necessary to fish for the pot (the ravening maws of our 
tubular guides having worked destruction upon all our 
flour, biscuit and over 120lbs. of trout), we were driven 
back to our first pool for any luck at all. Here we picked 
up eight one afternoon and eleven the next morning, run- 
ning ebout as before. This finished our big fishing, as we 
went out the day following. Here is the demnition total 
—fifty-two fish weighing 168lbs. 1loz.—a grand average 
of 8lbs.40z. Leaving out ten which weighed under 2\bs., 
the average for forty-two was 3lbs. lloz. Seventeen of 
the catch went over 4!bs. 

Each of us had something to be especially proud of. 
Mowry had the largest, 6}lbs.; Pierce the largest number, 
twenty-one, with the highest average, 3lbs. 7oz., and I 
held the ean in doubles. 

These fish wereall taken scientifically with the fly. There 
was no bait-fishing. They were without exception the most 
brilliant fish I haveeverseen. The colors wereso vivid as 
to be incapable of reproduction by brush or description by 
the pen. They were a deep-bodied, oe? fish, full and 
strong. When struck it was a matter of fifteen to thirty 
minutes to bring them to net, and for the whole of that 
time perhaps after the first rush it would be a steady sulk 
about 6ft. below the surface, from which no effort could 
raise them. Time and again, after or’ of this, in 
which the rod butt was held perpendicular at the edge of 
the canoe, the pliant cane describing a perfect arc with 
its tip close to the water, I tried to raise my fish by liftin: 
the butt straight up to full arm’s length; but the tip stay: 
right at the surface, notwithstanding the tremendous and 
long-continued strain. Often a lost fly or part of leader 
showed that two had been on at once, butone had broken 
away. 

asta the smaller fry, under 2lbs., had a disagreeable 
habit of snatching the top fly after a big fellow was fast 
below, making difficult work of bringing him to net. It 
took sharp work to save the rod when a rush was made 
under the canoe; but we proudly remark that not a tip 
was broken, not a fish lost except such as broke the leader 
or carried off a fly in case of a double strike. 

I have never heard of equal luck for both number and 
size. It is something to brag of for a lifetime. 

The trip out was severe because of the excessive heat, 
and uneventful but for one clean miss of a caribou, the 
only shot we had, although I saw a big bull swim the lake 
a half mile away, going out before we came within shot. 

H. N. Curtis. 
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THE SPELL OF AN OTTER’S EYES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

By the Adirondack woodsmen along the banks of the 
West Canada Creek the otter is regarded as quite as sly 
as the fox, inasmuch that it is very difficult to trap in 
any kind of contrivance. There are fewer stories about 
the creature’s intelligence, as the animals are scarce and 
have not been so much observed as have the foxes. 

There has been, and probably is, an otter that for six 
yeais anyhow, and perhaps longer, has traveled down the 
creek winter and summer about every two weeks. In the 
winter it left a running, sliding trail in the snow on the 
ice, seldom leaving the creek bed to go into a cove or 
overland for a dozen or fifteen rods. In summer weather 
it fished and caught frogs in the coves of the flats. A 
good many shots have been fired at it and a lot of traps 
set for it, but none were ever successful. It is believed 
by woodsmen that the otters, like the hell-divers, loons, 
mink and others, dodge shot or ball. 

I saw this otter once some years ago in the summer 
time, and while only one feature of the animal is distinct 
in my mind, I do not recollect any other wild animal so 
well. The body is a mere glimmer of black in waving 
swale grass. Even the head is a burly, rusty gray shadow, 
a sort of background for the two eyes. 

I have seen deer when they were standing still looking 
at me, have looked at squirrels, rabbits, partridges, foxes 
and other wild animals alarmed by my presence, but their 
forms, rather than their eyes, are more or less distinct. 
In fact, the eyes seem secondary in the mind pictures, 
except in the case of the otter. It seems to me that the 
otter did not merely look at me; it was more as if it looked 
into me, the same as the sensation one has when some 
one—a man or woman—“‘reads your innermost thoughts.” 
These eyes were large and full rounded, dark brown with 
a shimmer of light gray skating across and around the 
center, and with a lively beauty as different from’ the 
dead beauty of a deer’s full eye. It sent precisely such 
chills up and down my back as dark human eyes have 
done. It was a tense particular look, and not the general 
gaze of a bird or other animal. The otter, [ think, hyp- 
notized me, for I did not shoot, although my impression 

is that we looked at one another for a minute or two. 


RayYMonp §. SPEARS, 
Broog.yy, N. Y. 
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THE VERDICT. 


IT was a shooting club. ag | were men of thought and 
they met in solemn conclave. They discussed momentous 
matters pertaining to their beloved pastime. And this is 
what they said about the question of 


Nulsances. 


No. 1. “The greatest nuisance is the dog that breaks and 
runs when a man fires.” ‘ 

No. 2. “‘But a greater is a dog that, with that awful 
fault, also gulps down the fallen bird.” 

No. 3. “‘l can bear with a poor dog, but the worst nui- 
we I meet are these posters all over and around, ‘No 

unting.’ ” 

No. 4. ‘“‘But a greater, added to the posters, is a man’s 
head and the muzzle of a gun just above the fence, cry- 
ing, ‘Git out o’ there.’” 

No. 5. ‘‘As for me, I despise more than these a mad bull 
—oe down upon a fellow and driving him to the 

ence,” 

No. 6. ‘‘And worse still, a bulldog on the other side of 
the fence.” [Cheers. ] 

No. 7. “Gentlemen, you have all spoken—spoken as 
becomes members of this noble club. But there is one 
thing above all that I abominate, abhor and despise. It 
is a nuisance, par excellence. The man who conceived it 
ought never to have been born. The dog that breaks and 
eats his bird has not bitten me; the selfish curmudgeon 
behind the fence has not shot me; the mad bull has not 
gored me, nor the bulldog torn my pants. But my poor 
flesh has been lacerated and my corduroys torn to shreds 
by this most terrible of all nuisances—a cussed barbed 
wire fence.” [Amens and deafening et 

N. D. Etine. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS IN MAINE. 


Boston, Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
three letters which my observations and questions on the 
Auburn, Me., bird-hatching experiment have brought 
into your columns have, naturally, been interesting read- 
ing to me. Two of the writers seem to look upon the 
matter as I did, viz.: that it is absurd to try to stock 
Maine with foreign game birds by an attempt to breed in 
captivity, as an intermediary phase in the poe, 

I confess I cannot see how anyone ever thought of such 
a thing. 

If the original promoters of the Auburn scheme thought 
the matter out at all, must it not sooner or later have 
dawned on them that, even if they did succeed in rearing 
a few birds in their cages, the number they could raise 
there must always be infinitesimal as com with the 
number needed to appreciably stock the State, and that 
for this larger number they would always a to depend 
on the natural increase of the birds in the wild state 

Perhaps they were under the impression that during 
the transportation of the birds from their native haunts to 
Maine they would forget their natural instincts and never 
know how to breed again until they were put through 
the persuasive treatment of confinement.in a wire cage 
and a restricted diet, and of such a character as they had 
never before experienced. Whatever was the theory, I 
still think a statement of it would be psychologically, if 
not otherwise, valuable. Your last correspondent, Mr. 
Blomstrand, of Canton, 8. D., hopes to ‘‘see the experi- 
ment carried on.” Iam not quite certain whether he 
means the Auburn experimant or merely an effort to in- 
troduce capercailzie and black game into Maine. I think 
it likely that he means the latter, in which case I heartily 
agree with him. I envy Mr. Blomstrand his personal 
knowledge of these fine game birds and wish he and 
others who know about them (and there must be many in 
America) would give through the columns of FOREST AND 
STREAM all the information they can which may tend to 
increase interest in this subject and give the data needful 
to secure success in any future experiments, 

From what I have heard of the capercailzie, I feel 
great assurance that it is well fitted to flourish in the for- 
ests of Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and much of 
Canada, and I hope to live to see this noble bird—cer- 
tainly one of the very finest of all the grouse family— 
thoroughly installed in our northern woods. 

If a few dozen pairs can be brought to Maine in fair 
condition and liberated at the right season in the wilder- 
ness, far enough from the settled country to insure com- 
parative freedom from molestation by man, and if they 
can, in addition, receive complete protection by law for 
a few years, I feel hopeful of a great and valuable addi- 
tion to the interest which now draws the hunter to these 
northern wilds. 

But we should know many things before money is 
again spent in this matter. We should know more of the 
habits of the bird in regard to breeding, food, and as far 
as possible — toward other game birds, ability to 

rotect itself from enemies such as it would encounter 

ere, etc., etc. Weshould also know the best time of 
year for liberation. We should also know how it com- 
pares with our native game birds for the table. I, for 
one, would much like to know how it is hunted and shot, 
and hope some capercailzie hunters will give us full 
accounts of the sport they have had, that we may know 
something of what we may expect when we get this bird 
fairly established in the Maine woods. Mr. Blomstrand 
certainly has my cordial invitation to give us from his 
rich store of experience. I am aia” hanery- 








Bluebirds near Washington, D. C. 


AT the last congress of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union I heard Mrs. Stephenson’s paper about bluebirds 
read—I refer to the one that subsequently appeared in 
FOREST AND STREAM, on page 510 of the issue of Dec. 14, 
1895. It interested me both at the time and since, while 
in some respects I was surprised at the information it 
conveyed. There can be no question now, of course, that 
since last winter bluebirds have been extremely rare in 
many loca'ities; yet during the autumn migration just 

(1895) I did not find them extraordinarily so about 
ashington, D.C. During my daily rambles in and 
about that city, from the middle of October to the middle 
of November, I frequently heard them overhead, and in 
one week during that period I counted eighteen indi- 
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viduals along the roadsides. There was something sur- 
prised me the other day, however, for upon w in 
from a point sixteen miles north from the city on a cold, 
windy afternoon (Dec, 10, 1895), I saw a number of single 
individuals of this ies, heard others far overhead, and 
in one flock aanel six males and two females. These 
last were associated with juncos and a mixed company 
of other small winter birds. 

I am inclined to believe that if we are blessed with one 
or two, more or less, mild winters now, and a certain 
class of insane collectors, who may come to think that the 
bluebirds are upon the high road toward utterextinction, 
why, in a season or two, this, one of the very loveliest of 
all our lovely spring migrants, will become abundant once 
more, Dr. SHUFELDT. 

Smrrssonian InstrTuTIon, Washington, D. C., Dec 15. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


FIXTURES. 


March 16 to 21, 1896.—Second annual Sportsmen's Exposition, under 
the auspices of Sportsmen's Association, at Madison Square 
G ,» New Yorkity. Frank W. Sanger, ° 








SENATOR PROCTOR’S MOOSE. 


LupLow, Vermont, Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On my return from Indianapolis I put in my 
spare moments in reading FOREST AND STREAM, and I was 
surprised to see in the issue of Nov. 23d last an unfavor- 
able comment on Senator Redfield Proctor’s moose hunt. 
You do that gentleman great injustice. I did not see the 
Maine papers and of course do not know what they con- 
tained. I take it for granted they claimed the moose were 
killed in that State; the Vermont papers said Canada, 
which -was correct. In the latter part of September 
Senator Proctor invited my brother and myself to accom- 
pany him on a trip to Canada and join him in a hunt 
while there. I could not go, but the Senator and my brother 
did go, and had a grand time and a most successful hunt. 
Their moose were all killed in a legitimate manner and 
in season. You will find they killed no more than the 
law allowed. I quote from a letter written me by my 
brother: ‘I won’t write you the details of our hunt, but 
will tell you and the boys our thrilling riences and 
hair-breadth escapes when I see you. e Governor 
{Senator Proctor] is the luckiest man Ieversaw. He 
stayed two days in the woods and got two fine bull moose, 
He killed one when only a few hours out from the rail- 
road station and sent it in by a flat boat he found. 
He reached camp that night and the next morning was 
out bright and early and had another one in less than an 
hour. After resting he returned to the station, leavin 
me in camp. I stayed eleven days and shot two 
moose and a caribou—all of them fine specimens. 
Altogether the most successful hunt ever having taken 
place here, so they say. 

“This is the finest fishing and shooting place one ever 
saw;I think if you saw it you would bring your family 
here for the summer. As I sit here I can look out of the 
window down the lake eight miles south, and it runs 


‘ twenty the other way. I send you to-morrow a haunch 


of the last moose I killed.” 

Now when you consider that Senator Proctor left the 
railroad, killed two moose and was back again on the train 
in less than forty-eight hours you can see that no explan- 
ation from him is necessary. Another year I pro to 
be one of the party if I can possibly go. I have just re- 
turned from central Indiana; there are no quail there this 
year to speak of. 

Ruffed grouse are extremely plentiful here. Hares are 
thick, in fact I never saw so many. Foxes everywhere; 
there is one old silver gray that everybody sees occasion- 
ally, but no one can get a shot at. Above Ludlow about 
six miles there is quite a herd of deer and they are 
increasing all the time and are extremely tame. No one 
ever bothers them. 

Last fall Chas. Sumner got two black bears, an old one 
and a cub, just a few miles above Ludlow near Patch 
Pond. Cuas. B, FLETCHER. 


HALIFAX LAW QUESTIONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘As it is in contemplation to consolidate the game laws 
at the ensuing session of the House, the Game Society has 
sent out the following circular with a view of gathering 
the opinions of those interested in the subject on some 
disputed questions. 

The question as to whether all shooting for birds should 
open at one day is a difficult one, the project having been 
tried the past two years as an experiment. Such a law 
is much easier to enforce, because shooting of birds out 
of season cannot go on under the pretense that the party 
is shooting those in season; while on the other hand it is 
contended that, so far as woodcock are concerned, the 
best shooting is over by Sept. 1, and that any date at all 
suitable for all birds must be too late for some. 

As to the protection of cow moose, some persons con- 
tend that there are now many more cows than bulls, and 
that this, together with the difficulty of knowing, in the 
woods, whether the animal seen is a bull or cow, over- 
balances the undoubted evil of killing cows when with 
calf. Those who receive the circulars are asked to write 
answers to all or sume of the following questions, and 
return with as little delay as possible to the secretary. 

Questions. 

1. Are you in favor of having one day to begin open 
season for all birds alike? And if so, what day? Pat 

resent it is Sept. 15. If you think different days should 

eats will you say what days you approve of for 
eac! 

2. Do you approve of a law which would make illegal 
the sale of any game, birds or animals, either permanently 
or for a time? 

3. Do you consider a close season for some years, for 
either birds or large game, either necessary or desirable? 
And if so, for which birds or animals? 

4. In your opinion is it desirable to continue the law 


' making it illegal to kill cow moose? 


5. Do you pret of the continuance of the law mak- 
ing it illegal to kill otters? 

GEORGE Pigrs, Sec’y Game Society. 
Doron Vitiace, Halifax, N, 8,° 
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Sportsmen Tourists in Texas. 


Cuicaao, Ill., Dec, 14.—In earlier issues of FOREST AND 
STREAM I mentioned the invitation of Col. A. B. Pickett, 
editpr of the Memphis Scimitar, to join a party of sports- 
men in a special car perty to Texas. The inability to join 
this party meant the of one of the enjoyable experi- 
ences one always regrets. The party was most fortunate 
in every and the trip was a succession of happy 
events. On his return from the voyage in Texas > 
Pickett gave his paper an outline of the doings of the 
party, and from that account I take the following: 

The consisted of the Hon. Josiah Patterson, Gen. 
Sam. T. Carnes, Col. Napoleon Hill, Mr. J. S. Dunscomb, 
Mr, E. L. Boyle, Mr. Fred Schmidt, Mr. Robert Galloway 
and Mr, A. B. Pickett, of Memphis; Mr. W. C. Gillette, of 
Chi ; Mr. T, K. Riddick, . Tom Wiliiamson and 
Mr. John G. Hendon, of Somerville, Tenn., and Mr. John 
R. Sloan, of Covington, Tenn. John Graham, of the 
Scimitar, went along as purser, and Ben Stansberry, the 
colored porter of the Scimitar, had charge of the baggage. 
The Pullman company sent an experienced French cook, 
an expert pantryman and one of i. most efficient porters. 
Harry, Floyd and Preston were three of the most impor- 
tant members of the party. 

The car left Memphis at 7 o’clock Thursday evening, Oct. 
81, and dinner was announced when the Arkansas shore 
was reached, Mr. Pickett was elected the r for the 

, and his ions were carried out: without ob- 
jection from any source from the day of departure until 
the return home at 8:30 yesterday morning. 

The first stop was e Friday night at Waco, where 
Col. Parrott and other distinguished citizens entertained 
the party. A stop of afew moments was also made at 
Corsicana. 


ener morning Mr. Warner, of the Cotton Belt, who 
had joined the car at Tyler, piloted the excursionists to 
San Antonio, via Kennedy and Yoakum, over the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Mr. O. C. Guessaz and 
Mr, Joe George, at the head of a distinguished party of 
San oe woe eames met the car on its arrival, enter- 
tained the visitors royally that evening, taking them to 
the plaza, where they were served rare Mexican dishes by 
the chile genus, to the fort and the famous Alamo, and 
the following day accompanied them to Rockport. 

ie e car at Rockport, sail was set on Monday 
morning for Aransas Pass, about fifteen miles away. The 
weather was everything that could be desired, and several 
of the party had strikes that afternoon, although no fish 
were landed. The next morning the tarpon hunt was 
resumed, and during the day three of the monsters were 
captured, the oman weighing 102lbs., caught by Mr. 
Boyle; the mage weighing 140lbs. and measuring 6ft. 
3in., captured Mr. Gillette; and the third, about the 
same size, pulled in upon the sand by Mr. Schmidt, but 
lost thro the care the boatman, who cut the 
line with his gaff in the act of hauling the fish in out of 
the surf. Any quantity of.sea bass and redfish were 
caught, besides several ks and stingarees. 

Several of the party remained at Aransas Pass the entire 


week, the remainder re ing to Rockport ahead of them 
and going out to Sorenson’s for a duck hunt. Sev- 
eral canvasbacks and redheads were bagged, and Mon- 


where they were again met by Mr. Guessaz and 
George, who arranged for the day the most novel duck 
hunting expedition anybody ever saw or heard of before. 
Wagons were secured, and at 10 o’clock in the morning 
the entire party, with the exception of Mr. Galloway, who 
returned home, were lined up in the willows on top of 
the high levee, which dams the waters of the gulch and 
separates the pond which they make from the waters of 
Nueces Bay. Christi could be seen across the bay, 
four or five miles distant. From time to time flocks of 
from five to fifteen ducks would attempt to cross the 
levee on their way from the sea to the fresh-water pond, 
and at the right moment, when the command to fire was 
given, fourteen would be turned loose almost at the 
same moment. It was a rare thing for a duck to get over 
the levee with his life. One wild goose, which came 
bois down the valley just before sundown, fell with 
a 


day morning early the car left Rockport for Gregory, 


of lead in his body. 
Leaving Gregory Sande morning the car made its 
next stop at 


ler, where the party was joined by Mr. 
Warner, Mr. John Durst (a leading capitalist of ‘Tyler) and 
Mr. J. J. Daglish, a prominent hardware dealer of that 
Both of these gentlemen are experienced deer 
unters, and under their guidance tents were pitched the 
following day eight miles below Lufkin, in the heart of 
an immense forest of pine, oak, beech and magnolia, with 
the Angelina River on one side and the Nueces River on 
the other. A large pack of fine deerhounds was secured, 
and in less than an hour a big doe was brought into the 
camp and turned over to the tender mercies of Harry, the 
cook. Eight deer were killed the next day and three 
the following morning, all within less than a mile of the 
camp. First honors fell to Mr. Riddick, second to Mr. 
Schmidt and third to Mr. Williams. Mr. Hill and Col. 
Patterson, who were mounted on Texas mustangs, rode 
the woods from mo until night each day and slept 
in the leaves with the ce of the boys. 

Saturday afternoon the bird dogs were taken out for 
their first run, and half a dozen big coveys of quail were 
found within an hour. 

Leaving Lufkin at 7 o’clock Sunday morning the 
came ht home. The last dinner was eaten on 
the car at 3:30 o’clock after leaving Tyler. When the 
cloth was removed a business meeting was held, at which 
Mr. Pickett presided. Resolutions were adopted thanking 
the railroad officials and gentlemen of the Lone Star State 
for the many courtesies lavished on the party. 

When seen at Memphis last week by the ForREsT AND 
STREAM ip nye hte Col. Pickett was full of enthusi- 
asm over the delightful time he and his friends had had. 


E. Hove. 
909 Sscuriry Buripine, Chicago. 


' Reasons for Sticking. 

FIRST HUNTER—“‘I’m going to stick to black powder. I 
kill as well as any of them and it is cheaper.” 

Second hunter—‘‘That’s all right if you take the 
chances. I won’t. You see there are so many notices put 
up all around, ‘No shooting allowed,’ that I concluded to 
do no more shooting aloud, but in a whisper, aa 


DEER HORNS AND VELVET. 


What Old Deer Hunters Say.—Il. 
[Concluded from page 535.] 


LaNsING, Mich.—Editor Forest and Stream: A spike- 
horn buck is a one-horn or uns buck, a prong-horn is 
a two-spike or a 2-year-old buck. After 2 years old a 
buck will add a single prong each year for two years, 
which would indicate a 3-year-old with three prongs, and 
a 4-year-old with four prongs. After 4 years old you can 
tell very little of the age of a buck by the number of tines 
on his antlers; after 4 years old the antlers often grow 
irregularly, and the number of tines on each antler may 
differ greatly in numberand form. A 5-year-old buck 
may have five, six or more tines on his antlers, but he 
cannot be less than 5 years and have a greater number of 
prongs than four. 

The tips of the antlers in deer up to 5 years old are 
usually close together, say 4 to 6in. apart, and sometimes 
the tips will meet almost. I have seen several antlers of 
which the tips passed each other, and in two cases the 
tips hit together in the center, and the terminal ends are 
bent out of their natural course to get past each other. 
After a deer is 5 or 6 years old the end of the antlers will 
each year spread wider and wider apart till in old deer 
the antlers are wide open, and oftentimes almost at right 
angles to the frontal bone. In old deer the antlers are 
usually whiter than in young deer, and the grooves 
arene blood vessels run are smaller and not so well 
marked. 


The antlers of the buck are shed, or thrown off, in the 
latter part of winter or very early spring. Exceptionally 
they are shed somewhat earlier or a little later, but as a 
rule the antler is thrown off late in winter or early spring. 
When the vital process begins which results in the casting 
off of the antlers, the buck loses his strength and ambition 
and vitality, and he hides away in some thick cover where 
he can be quiet and not disturbed. Whether one antler is 
shed before the other, or they are both shed at the same 
time, I am unable to say. hat becomes of the antlers 
after they are shed is something of a conundrum, but it is 
supposed that they are eaten up by mice and porcupines. 
At any rate, they all disappear quickly. A cast-off antler 
is seldom found. 

A deer-hunting friend has often seen bucks with one 
antler gone. He thinks that the antlers would drop off in 
time, but they are nearly always broken off accidentally 
before the time has come for them to drop off. He has 
often found deer antlers in the North Woods years ago. 


He doubts the truth of the statement that the antiers are ° 


eaten by mice or porcupines. He states that all rodents 

must carry out their nature and have something to gnaw. 

This a | must have to keep their teeth in proper condi- 

tion. hen they find an antler on the ground they gnaw 

it, because it is handy to get at and serves their pur- 

oe and not because they like it or derive nourishment 
rom it, 

Previous to the horn-shedding period the buck has been 
wild and crazy to get at the does, and he would chase 
and run them all the time, for at this time of the year the 
does are in season, and they remain in season for some 
time during the months from September to January or a 
rams later. This is called the running time or rutting 

2. 

During the horn-shedding period and during nearly the 
entire time the antlers are growing and hardening the 
buck does not molest the does. This seems to be nature’s 
way of protecting the does and their fawns during the 
spring and summer, for if the bucks were as crazy during 
this period as they were during the time when the antlers 
were fully developed, they would kill the does and fawns 
by their furious actions. 

A few weeks after the antlers are shed the frontal bone 
becomes greatly loaded with blood and the parts are in- 
tensely congested. A little later projections appear 
where the antlers ha ecomeoff. These projections grow 
very rapidly and in about three months this soft growth, 
which is to be converted into bone, has attained its full 
growth. This new growth is soft like a link of sausage, 
is intensely charged with blood, and if the parts are 
touched they will bleed very freely, and if they are much 
broken or bruised the buck may bleed to death. 

During this formative period the antlers are covered 
with a velvet-like substance, or skin, and the buck is said 
to then be in the velvet. During this period the buck has 
shed his coat of hair and hus passed the stages called the 
red or the blue coat, later when the antlers are hard he 
has his regular winter coat of gray. A singular fact is 
that if a buck is shot and killed in the water in the gray 
coat he will float, but if shot and killed in the water when 
in the red or blue coat he will sink at once. 

When the antler is growing and the parts are injured 
or broken they remain permanently so, and this accounts 
for many blemishes to be found on the antlers. When 
this new growth has reached its fullsize and form and 
shape, the burr or ridge around the base of the antler be- 
gins to harden and contract, and soon strangulates the 
bone and cuts off the blood supply, and the new growth 
begins to grow hard and in a very short time is converted 
into bone substance. The grooves in the substance of the 
bone and on the outside mark the course of the blood 
vessels during the iod of horn wth. When the 
blood supply is cut off and the horns in to harden the 
velvet covering dies and loosens somewhat, and the buck 
begins to rub his head and antlers against bushes and 
stones to get the velvet off. A few days agoI senta piece 
of this velvet covering to FOREST AND STREAM to show 
how little nature had to do with shedding the velvet when 
the buck could not get at it to rub it off. 

About the time that the horns are well hardened and 
the velvet is off, the buck begins to feel the intense blood 
flow to the head, which has become a habit, and for lack 
of = acoueeaa. nt rade ary — is 
deeply congested neck begins to swell to often- 
dened @ great size, and the buck gets full of life and vital- 
ity. He is strong and crazy and furious to get at the 
does come in season about the time the horns are well 
hardened, and the bucks get in form to serve them, and 


the rutting season begins. 
As the horns in to harden the buck ins to roam, 
hunting for the does, and for the next or four 


months he chases them all the time. He is crazy and 
wild to find them. About the time the does are all served 
and the bucks are no longer needed nature in and 


begins the process again, which results in horn-shedding, 


Nature has so arranged the whole matter that the ~ 


and again sends the buck to his yearly summer retreat, 
where the horn-shedding goes on as before. 

When the buck is running after the does he smells 
strong and musky, and an old buck will often be so 
musky that his flesh is not fit to eat. 

A + one from Lake Superior was just in, and I 
asked him what became of the deer antlers after they 
were shed. His reply was, “Eaten up by mice and 
porkies.” The horns are soon covered up by leaves and 
snow, and wherever a horn has y wes you will find 
mice. Their runways will be all around and about 
the antler, and they will winter there and eat up the 
horns, every bit of them. JULIAN, 


Hauirax, N.8., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have noticed considerable discussion in your columns re- 
cently as to how deer get rid of the velvet on their horns. 
That they do so by rubbing their horns on small trees, I 
can furnish any one with ample proof of during the 
proper season; but although they get rid of the velvet by 
rubbing, they do not rub to get rid of the velvet. 

Some one asks, however, why do they rub? That I 
cannot answer. That they begin to rub as soon as the 
horns are ready and rub vigorously, 1 know; also that 
they continue the rubbing until the horns are almost 
ready to fall, although with much less frequency and 
vigor. For example,a tree which in the early part of the 
season would be stripped of branches may in the 
late fall have only a few bruises on it; perhaps our deer 
will only give it a friendly poke in the ribs while passing. 

After the velvet.is gone a deer will stand and hook at a 
small tree with every manifestation of fun and pleasure 
in so doing; or again, he will attack one as if it was a 
mortal enemy to whom he could show no mercy. I have 
ium my mind’s eye now a tree, a great pine rampike, whose 
hardness any woodsman knows, 18in. in diameter at 6ft. 
from the ground. It also had a big knotty growth as big 
as one’s head on it. This tree had been attacked bya 
bull moose and the ground all around the tree was trod- 
den over and over. The knotty growth was lying on the 
ground. Several long splinters had been knocked off the 
trunk, and as high as the moose could reach that old tree 
was bruised and marked by his horns. I never before 
saw a tree so marked, and.I never expect to see another. 
I would have given a good deal to have seen the actual con- 
flict. What a sight it must have been—a mighty moose 
hooking madly at a tree mightier even than the moose 
himself. No other impulse than anger pure and simple 
provoked the attack, and it was long after the velvet had 
gone. 

I was in a great caribou country this year and had 
splendid opportunities to look into the rubbing question. 
Parts of the country, miles in extent, were covered 
almost exclusively with small pine trees, 5 to 10ft. high, 
and also contained hosts of caribou, owing to the abun- 
dance of white moss, which forms their food. In that 
section you scarcely can walk 20ft. in any direction with- 
out finding some tree or bush marked by the caribou 
horns; and mind you, I only speak of the rubbing done in 
the current year. Let us look closely at a few of them. 
What is this dry, stringy stuff sticking to the tree? It is 
long strips of the velvet torn off and dried upon the 
tree. 


I have been in caribou and moose country during the 
season when the velvet comes off, and found the velvet 
still with the blood undried adhering to the trees which 
had been rubbed. I could goon and give instance after 
ee to prove that the velvet is got rid of by rub- 

ing. 

My experience is all with moose and caribou. I can- 
not answer for any other deer; and the little I have 
written may help the many writers on thesubject toward 
arriving at a conclusion. TIAM. 

Hauirax, N. 8. 


OROVILLE, Wash., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
You are certainly correct in your editorial comments in 
regard to the general belicf, that all of the cervine quad- 
rupeds rub the velvet off from their horns on bushes and 
small trees. Have you ever killed a deer of an elk that 
showed on the outside of the velvet green bark or leaves? 
Do you believe that after the horn has performed its 
natural functions) the deer or elk has to knock the horn 
off against a tree? Now I claim that the velvet drops off 
after it has performed the duties for which nature has in- 
tended it, just the same as they shed their hair, and should 
I live until next fall I shall try to send you a pair of horns 
that have shed their velvet before they bave been rubbed 
against any brush. Lew WILMorT. 





GRAND VIEW, Tenn.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
believe that Mr. Lew Wilmot claims that the buck deer 
foe not rub while shedding the velvet from the ripening 

ors. 

The rubbing and rasping proclivities of the buck deer 
are well known by all the old-time deer hunters. They 
begin to rub when the velvet begins to peel; whether they 
do it to clean their horns or satisfy their natural inclina- 
tion to rub is immaterial. All the same they continue to 
rub and rasp the a occasionally until the 
horns drop off in December and January. 

I once had a tame buck that carried his horns until 
March. ButI never knew any wild deer that cast their 
horns later than the middle of January. As far as I have 
known the elk shed their horns in March. 

I have heard it said and have seen it written that when 
the buck deer drop their horns they chew them up and 
eat them—rather a flinty morsel to chew, I should say! 
The hardest of all horns is the buck’s horn, and it is grown 
and —— in five months, 

Rubbing bottoms was a familiar term among the old 
Pennsylvania deer hunters. The Ciarion River and its 
tributaries drained some of the roughest country in the 
State, where the mountain sides generally reached down 
to the water’s edge, excepting some very small river or 
creek bottoms, ranging in size froma half acre to two 
acres, the surfaces of which were a little above high 
water mark. These patches of level land were nearly 
destitute of large trees, and were called rubbing bottoms 
from the fact that the elk and deer had used these places 
for rubbing and scraping since time immemorial, girdling 
the saplings as fast as they grew up, which accounts for 
the absence of large timber. ANTLER. 


The Forest aND SrreaM is put to press each week on Tuesday 
intended for publication should reach 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as 
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Michigan Elk. 

Warerrorp, Oakland County, Mich.—I notice that Mr. 
Hough seems to be searching for information as to the 
fact whether the wapiti or American elk ever inhabited 
the lower peninsula of this State. It certainly did, and 
probably from the beginning of this century elk were 
quite numerous, judging from the many skeletons and 
antlers of theirs found in the lakes and bays. As late as 
the fall of 1859 or 60 my father and I tracked a drove of 
eleven elk some distance while encamped in a hunting 
expedition on White Creek, a tributary of Cass River, in 
the northern part of Tuscola county; but the herd had too 
much the start of us and got into an almost impenetrable 
thicket of wild plum and willow bordering a small stream, 
and we ceased our pursuit of them, thinking we would 
look for them again. Then we followed a whose 
track looked so fresh that we expected momentarily to 
overhaul it; but didn’t in going some miles, and had to 
give it up alao when night came on. It went through all 
the windfalls in its course, which we had to go around, 
and lost time. While encamped there a day or twoafter- 
ward a party of five or six Indians came along, each bear- 
ing a heavy load of elk meat, on their way to Hart’s Mill, 
or Wajamega, as it is called now, some five or six miles 
away. We had a chance to buy some of it, but it looked 
bloody and dirty from having been badly handled, aud we 
thought we would kill our own meat; but we neither saw 
nor got any at that time nor since. 

The adjoining counties of Sanilac and Huron were very 


much frequented by these fine animals, and it is a shame 
that they have all been exterminated, the last one about 
the year 1876-7. 


Tipseco, an Indian of giant stature and the strength of 
two men, who was a great hunter, is said to have killed a 
drove of seven elk up there in that section in one % 


In a Texas Game Country. 


VELasco, Tex.. Dec. 15.—A party consisting of Messrs. 
T. W. Gregory, Edgar Nalle, A. F. Rose, J. A. Jackson 
and C. J. Johnson, of Austin, Tex.; W. A. Jones, of 
Waco, Tex.; G. F. Tarlton, L. A. Carlton and W. C. 
Morrow, of Hillsboro, Tex.; Dr. J. D. McGregor, of 
Houston, Tex., and J. M. Moore, of Velasco, Tex., have 
been camping in the Colorado River country west of this 
place for the past week, hunting and fishing. 

Messrs. Moore and Morrow came in with a load of game 
yesterday to express to the various families of the nim- 
rods. I inclose you a photograph made in front of Hotel 
Velasco the evening of their arrival. They report twenty- 
nine deer so far and splendid sport with the birds. Par- 
tridges and jacksnipe are plentiful, while the late norther 
brought in large numbers of duck and geese. 

A party consisting of well-known railroad officials from 
the Gould system have been here the past ten days ae 
and ee at Cridar Lake. They reporta heavy catc! 
of redfish and sheepshead, shipping several barrels of fish 
to their families for the holidays. Thesilvery-scaled tar- 
pon, the king of the game fishes, is plentiful here, but 
while itic no trouble to hook them the fishermen are 
amateurs and have not yet learned the art of killing their 
game. Mr. J. A. Russ, auditor of the Pacific Express Co., 
and Mr. W. J. Taylor, general agent, both of 
Palestine, Tex., and both leading members of the Pales- 
tine Rod and Gun Club, lead the of railroaders. 

The weather is delightfully cool and bracing, in fact our 
mild winters make it the finest country in the world for 
camping. J. B, SHEA. 


Wild Turkeys in Michigan. 


HOoLianD, Mich., Dec, 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The wild turkeys which old man Buck reported to Mr. E. 
Hough as occurring below Grand Rapids, Mich., thirty 
years ago are still there in very small numbers. Nine 
out of a flock of about thirty have been shot there during 
the open season, which closed yesterday. Of these the 
last, a pair, were killed the 7th inst. The hen, which 
weighed 12ibs., was brought to me for mounting. The 
gobbler was spoiled by the dog, having been pretty well 
denuded of feathers. 

The turkeys are found in or near an almost impene- 
trable swamp, where it is very difficult to secure them; 
yet I fear that owing to the number of hunters who are 
desirous of bagging some that they will be totally exter- 
minated in a year or two. 

I have a report which, however, I have been unable to 
verify, but —_ no reason to disbelieve, that a flock 
has made its home in a piece of heavy timber within ten 
miles of this city for some time past. This fall a — 
of hunters found them and shot mostof them. Thus will 
vanish our largest game bird to join the buffalo and elk 
on their way to extinction. 

Speaking of elk reminds me that a few days ago I was 
shown a section vf an elk horn which a farmer plowed 
up on his farm in Olive, eight miles from here, four years 
ago. Another friend has nearly the entire antlers, though 
in parts, of an elk, These were found in Laketown, 
seven miles from here, twenty years ago. 

ARTHUR G, BAUMGARTEL. 


In Michigan. 

East SaGinaw, Dec. 17.—Winter has set in in earnest 
with us. Very soon after the shooting season on quail 
and ruffed grouse opened heavy snows commenced and 
have kept up ever since. Ido not think the birds have 
been injured any, but I do know that it has prevented 
piles of them from being shot. I have not seen or heard 
of one being in market this year, showing that that por- 
tion of our game law is a success, and I do know that the 
snow has been too deep for sportsmen to tramp after 
them, I never have seen ruffed grouse in the last ten or 
twelve years more plentiful than this year, and if all goes 
well, will be in great luck another season. w M. 


In West Virginia. 

CENTRAL City, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Game is unusually scarce, owing, as some think, to the 
severe winter we had. Some attribute it a good deal to 
lawlessness, such as trapping, shooting out of season, etc, 
To their great shame, it is said, even some of the mem- 
bers of a gun club kill quail unlawfully, men who, most 
of all, are expected to respect the laws, I have not pulled 
a trigger this season, E. 


Camp-Sire Hlickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 
A Snap Shot. 

A MODEST, onion, gut -caeent young lawyer is Ben. 
Ben and Blackstone always did agree. But Ben under- 
stands rifle shooting too. And in the ordinary course of 
events Ben became of a pretty little .82 Marlin. 
And so when he vi phd at ee - 
conspicuous amon; ings. He sometimes gently 
hinted in his coma that he had notions of extin- 
guishing the squirrel breed in our section. Later, how- 
ever, he seems to have turned his attentions toward 
snipe, as will ous from the following: 

untering forth on one beautiful summer’s morn in 
ougeny with several of the fair sex and a certain Mr. 
H., Ben thought fit to take his rifle along, probably as a 
defense to the piercing darts of Cupid—who knows? In 
their ramblings they stirred up a snipe in a thicketin the 
vicinity of our house, that immediately arose and started 
down the swamp. At the sight of this little snipe Ben 
reasoned somewhat like the little boy: 


“His body will make me a nice little stew, 
And probably he will make me a little pie too.” 


However, he raised and fired. The snipe fell at the 
crack of the rifle with a bullet hole right through his 
body. Mr. H., who is a splendid rifle shot, looked on for 
some time in silence. Finally he collected his senses 
or to remark, ‘Ben, did you kill that snipe on the 
wing with a rifle? Impossible!” ‘Oh yes, Mr. H.,” Ben 
replied in all seriousness. ‘‘But I don’t think that I could 





_ make the center shot every time.” 


Much speculation has been ind in as to how Ben 
to kill that snipe. That the angel of death was 
hovering over the snipe, or that one of the fair ones gave 
Ben a “killing” look, are both plausible theories. Then 
too Ben was ‘‘dressed to kill.” BanG-Bana, 


Sea ayd Biver Sishing. 


BLACK RIVER ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Black River Association for the Protection of Fish 
and Game has elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, George G. Chassell, Holland Patent; 
Vice-President, John W. Hicks, Oriskany;  - 
E. Wolcott, Utica; Treasurer, Bion H. Kent, East 
Steuben. Directors, John W. Hicks, Oriskany; Bion H. 
Kent, East Steuben; John H. Williams, Remsen; Ben- 
jamin Sanders, Marcy; H. A. Pride, Holland Patent; W. 

Wolcott, John E. Roberts, Utica. Delegate to State 
Sportsmen’s convention, W. E. Wolcott. 

An abstract of the secretary’s annual report is given: 
“It can scarcely be said that there has been any very no- 
ticeable advancement in the line of fish and game protec- 
tion during the past year, and in some instances sports- 
men have — much dissatisfaction at the non-en- 
forcement of the game laws in certain localities. Some 
have even gone so far as to question the advisability of 
maintaining protective associations, arguing that 
it was a waste of time and money to continue them. 
But cooler and, we think, wiser heads have counseled 
patience, believing that the influence of such associations 
as ours is manifested for good in may ways, and that it 
would be a great mistake to give up the “ae just 
when concentrated efforts are most needed. The mere 
fact that protective associations exist has a wholesome 
effect in preventing flagrant violations of the law in the 
districts in which they are particularly interested and 
their influence is felt in creating a healthy public senti- 
ment, That much good has been accomplished in the 
past can not be gainsaid, and there certainly never was a 
greater need for concerted action on the part of sports- 
men than there is at present. This Association applied to 
the State Commissioners of Fisheries a year ago for 
200,000 brook trout fry. The application was granted for 
30,000 brook trout and 10,000 brown trout fry, which 
were received in the spring and deposited in Oneida 
county waters. For years past this Association has 
stocked the waters within its jurisdiction with infant fish 
and the good results attained warrant the recommenda- 
tion that the practice be continued. Much regret has 
been expressed that boards of supervisors in this State no 
—— have the power of passing acts for the protection 
of fish and game in their respective counties. Many of 
the local laws enacted in former years were working well. 
Partridges were uncommonly numerous in Oneida 
county this fall, which fact was no doubt due in a 
great measure to the wise act passed by our board of 
supervisors two po ago shortening the shooting season 
at both ends. The law was perhaps not as vigorously en- 
forced as it might have been, but nevertheless its salu- 
tary effect was apparent in the increase of birds. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the law being now inoperative, the 
shooting season opened early this year and is not yet 
closed. Birds have been slaughtered in = numbers, 
especially by market hunters, who have unusually 
active in all parts of the county. The following pro- 
posed changes in the game laws have been forwarded to 
the chairman of the eee and law committee of the 
State Association: Prohibiting floating for and hounding 
deer at any time. Making the open season for deer, 
grouse, woodsock and squirrels commence and 
close Nov. 15. Repealing the section providing for a 
bounty on bears. In conclusion, I desire to call attention 
to a step which appears to be desirable as the only solu- 
tion to a problem which has long been puzzling sports- 

men. Owing to the rapid increase in the number of 
hunters and the alarming decrease in game of all kinds, 
it seems likely to be a matter of only a few years before 
certain kinds of game will become extinct. In view of 
this fact it would seem to be wisdom to prohibit abso- 
lutely, for a term of years at least, the sale of any and all 
kinds of game killed in this State. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring it to be the sense of 
the Association that the sale of game and speckled trout 
killed in this State should be prohibited, and that the 
open season for hares and rabbits in Oneida county should 
besfrom Sept. 1 to Feb, 1. 


The secretary was instructed to apply for 200,000 brook 








‘trout fry and a committee was appointed to attend to 
their distribution. PORTSA 


Unica, N. Y., Dec. 20. 


A SUMMER AT SAN CATALINA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is I know rather late in the day to report such a thing, 
but if you care to have it, here in brief is the result of a 
delightful summer’s sport at Santa Catalina Island, the 
wonderful fishing resort of the southern California coast. 
Too much cannot be said for this charming sport from the 
point of view of the angler or the lover of splendid 
scenery, wherefore these few words of mine may bly 
tempt others to go where I have been and enjoy the same 
pleasures. 


My trip was an unalloyed season otogrape to me, and 


. 


now as I look my long list of ph over I take 
ensine bs sheeing Soom a e wi e game fish of 
ose waters, whose number is legion. The t game 
fish is, of course, the famous yellow-tail ( a dorsalis), 
whose terrific rushes, pluck and unyielding stre ae | 
both the patience of the angler and the pliancy of his rod. 
The giant jewfish (Stereolepis gigas) too is an adve 
as tireless as the world can stand, and when once ro 
to action one of the most tremendous fighters for which 
an anglercan ask. To kill fairly with rod and reel a fair- 
sized jewfish represents, as I well know from experience, 
a onal day’s work. My largest one took me three hours 
and thirty-five minutes to bring to gaff, and I think he 
towed our boat nearly four miles. 

During the wholesummer I used a 7ft. Hall striped bass 
rod—perfection it proved too—capable of lifting at most 
43lbs. of dead weight; a powerful, best make, Abbey & 
Imbrie multiplying reel, and from 900 to 1,000ft. of Cutty- 
hunk line. 

I found a thumb-stall absolutely necessary, and of these 
I wore out six as well as two stout leather brakes in the 
course of my sport. 

Here is a summing up: Jewfish, four specimens, 98, 148, 
168 and 210lbs. respectively; total, 624lbs.; yellow-tail, 131 
fish, total 2,332lbs. Rod and reel catch for the whole 
summer, 5,412lbs. STUART- BEARD. 


Fishermen’s Luck. 


THE pranks that Dame Fortune plays with us poor fish- 
ermen are enough of themselves to fill a book. How 
many a fisherman has gone down to the riverside to give 
a novice his first lesson in the gentle art, and then and 
there bas had his nose put out of joint by the novice’s 
luck. There was that big trout beneath the log. Fly 
after fly had you put over him with all the nicety that a 
split-bamboo rod and the experience of years could com- 
mand; and yet it was not y yourskill that he was caught 
at last, but to the clumsy efforts of a youth with a stro 
line, rough pole and large hook with a worm on. Shall 1 
ever forget a certain expedition along a river bank in 
search of trout, where a small boy of eight summers 
killed a round dozen of good fish, when I, within a few 
yards of him, could not so much as get a rise? What ad- 
vice or instructions he did offer me, and how my good 
friends laughed when I told the tale. Ah, well, it is a 
strange world, this little world of fish. We live and 
learn, and then we live and prove our learning wron 
again JOHN E, NEWSOME, 


Che Fennel. 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
1896. 





Feb. 19 to 22.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twentieth annual dog 
show, Madison ~~ Garden, New York. James Mortimer, Supt. 
March 3 to 6.—City of the Straits Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. Arthur 
D. Welton, ooeze 25 ed street, West. 
tol Mascoutah Kennel Club's bench show. 


March 17 to 20.—St. Louis Kennel Club's show, 8t. Louis. W. 


, Sec’y. 
A 20 to 23 —New England Kennel Club's twelfth annual show. 
D. E. Loveland, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
1896. 
Jan. 20.—Bakersfield, Cal.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club. J. M. 


, Sec’y. 
see 20.—West Point, Miss.—U. 8. F. T. C. trials. W. B. Stafford, 
). 8.—West Point, Miss.—Southern F. T. C. seventh annual trials. 
— : Point, Miss.—The Field Trial Champion 


in 
tion's first trial. W. B. Stafford, Sec'y. 
at 2.—Morris, Man.—Manitoba Field Trials Club. John Wootton, 


A. K. C. MEETING. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the American Kennel Club was 


held at 55 Liberty street, Dec. 19. 

The Vice-President, James H. Terry, presided. 

There were represented: Associate members (H. H. 
Hunnewell, Jr:, and H. T. Foote), Brunswick Fur Club 
(B. 8S. Turpin), Scottish Terrier Club (J. L. Little), South- 
ern California Kennel Club (C. D. Bernheimer), Bull-Ter- 
rier Club (A. Thomson), American Mastiff Club (G. G. 
Stephenson), American Spaniel Club (E, M. Oldham), Bos- 
ton Terrier Club (L. Burritt), Bull Dog Club of America 
(E. W. Roby), Collie Club of America (J. Watson), Colum- 
bus Fanciers’ Club (J. M. be ly Gordon Setter Club (J. 
B. Blossom), Great Dane Club (C.° Wood), Mascoutah 
Kennel Club (C. F. R. Drake), National Beagle Club (H. 
F. Schellhass), New England Kennel Club (Edward 
Brooks), New Jersey Kennel League (E. H. Morris), North- 
western le Club (F. 8. Webster), Pacific Kennel Club 
(James Mortimer), Pointer Club of America (G. Jarvis), 
Westminster Kennel Club (Thomas H. Terry), And b 
credentials the following: New England Beagle Club a 
8. Joslin), Rhode Island State Fair Association (Marcel A, 
Viti), Scottish Terrier Club (James L, Little), Bull-Terrier 
Club (Arthur Thomson). 

Vice-President Terry having resigned, Mr. Edward 
Brooks was elected to thé office and took the chair. 

_The secretary’s report was read, adopted and placed on 


fiie, 
The following amendments were made to the constitu- 
tion: ; 


Art. IV.—Sec. 2. Before such delegate shall be entitled to qualify 
in the Association he must be accepted the Association or 
sts executive committee, A majority vote will be to accept 
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such acceptance may be withdrawn by a two-thirds vote by ballot 
of the Association or its quegulive Se ee 
2 amended to read “Finance” instead of “Ad- 


: adding (after “‘election”) “by ballot at the 
next mesting of the executive or advisory commi a 


ings the ive committee at each meeting. =<. = 
{. A finance committee, composed of three mem! to which all 
bills must be for approval, and which must it and certify 
to the avcounts of the secretary-treasurer in Jan of each year. 
A constitution and rules committee, com; of five members, 
one of which shall the - Association, to 
which must be referred all pro) amendments to the constitution 
or rules. This committee m report to its 
upon all amendments offered before they can be acted 
u It can also s ite it considers advis- 
al 
IV. A field trial and coursing commi of delegates 


68. 

1 ded to read: “One of which 
have been at a show offering not less than $1,000 in cash prizes. 
ualification does not apply to shows held west of 95° of west 


Rule V. of Regulations Governing Clubs to read: ‘‘Noshow held 
under American Kennel Club rules at which the prize money is less 
than $500 can provide any challenge classes; this rule does not apply 
to shows held west of 95° of west longitude.” 

A prepesee amendment — the advisory committee to 
license clubs to give shows under A. K. C. rules was tabled. 

The committee on rules also submitted this proposed amendment: 
“No whelped after January 1, 1896, can be a competitor for any 
prize offered at a show held under A. K. C. rules that has been 
cropped.” It was warmly abated. 

The additional rule recommended in the report, to wit: 
“No dog whel after June 30, 1895, can be a competi- 
tor for any prize offered at a show held under A. K. C, 
rules that has been cropped,” was read. 

Dr. Foote—I move the adoption of that rule, and in 
doing so I want to present the argument which gives the 
idea of the committee. When we suggested the abolish- 
ment of ne we supposed that thesense of humanity 
in our breeders would surmount all other considerations, 
and that it would receive not only general, but hearty 
indorsement. We did not sup that the legal aspect 
of the question would have to be considered, nor had we 
i i the extent to which personal money considera- 
tion would influence the result, As it is, we find astrong 
opposition, with absolutely no argument that cannot be 
met by those who favor the step. 

The most extensive protest comes from the great Dane 
and bull terrier breeders, but, sifting the matter, it is now 
or never; for the longer cropping is permitted the stronger 
will become their reasons for its continuance and the 
poe would be the hardship should a c! be made, 

the case of the great Dane it is claimed that their 
natural ears come too large and spoil their expression. 
We question if they would look any worse with natural 
ears than they do now with their miserably butchered 
ears, for a well cropped one isa rare exception, and we 
believe it would have been ——— to breed a good a 
pearing ear on these dogs. The breeders claim that the 
cropping will be continued in Germany, and that they 
will not be able to get good uncrop ones. This state- 
ment is not well founded. When the Germans find that 
we want uncropped Danes they will be only too glad to 
save the best ears for American and lish asers. 
Furthermore, we contend that any b that cannot live 
without mutilation is not worth fostering. 

As to bull-terriers, we all know that some of them 
carry good naturalears. The protest from the Bull-Ter- 
rier Ciub is a reductio ad absurdum. Itreads: “If crop- 
ping be persisted in, nature aided by a judicious cropping 
rill stop reverting to such useless and unsightly appen- 
dages as most bull-terriers’ ears naturally are.” we 
continue to countenance cropping the English breeders 
will be most pleased to crop their worst-eared specimens 
and send them to us, keeping their good ears to improve 
their breed, while we will worse handicapped than 
ever to obtain good ears. In black and tan and white 
English terriers cropping has been their curse, and yet I 

uestion to-day if the breeders in this country would have 
the ceurage to meet the temporary loss and inconven- 
ience by supporting the —— amendment. The 
same —— applies to these cooks as to the bull-ter- 
riers. Toy and Yorkshires can be improved in ca 
Se eae SRE ET Te Sey Sm y be 

juced. 
The et in our kennel club is somewhat aston- 
ishing. e can understand the vote from the Dane and 
Bull-Terrier clubs, but the others are ve of setting 
aside principle that no offense may be offered. What 
other explanation can general clubs, such as the New 
England Kennel Ciub and the New Jersey Kennel League, 

ive? 

e The Boston Terrier Club takes the most remarkable 
step in directing its delegate to oppose the amendment. 
Its scale of points as published in their constitution not 
only in no way recognizes cropping, but calls for nat- 

ears, and we fail tosee how judges can recognize a 
cropped specimen, (Read from the Boston Terrier con- 
stitution.) 

The action of the Spaniel Club can only be explained 
in their desire to protect shortening of tails, and we are 
only sorry ia forming this amendment that we did not 
cover all unnecessary mutilation, but the tail cu: is so 
infinitesimally small as compared with cropping that it 
never occurred to us as entering into the subject, and the 
plea that it is justifiable might be reasonably claimed in 
at least one . 

Mr. Higginson, of the Bull-Terrier Club, has been the 
leading opponent to the amendment so far as his breed is 
cue In one of his letters he says: ‘‘I believe that 
I am a law-abiding citizen; I believe that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred bull-terrier men are the same, and when 

it is laid down that cropping ears is cruel in the eyes of 
the law Iam going to give 2 practice; but I want 
the law of the country to say this, not the whims of a lot 
of pug, bulldog or mastiff men, very worthy men, but not 
bell isler men, and I want bull-terrier men to havea say 
about prohibiting cropping bull-terriers,” 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





i¢, In the Penal Code of this State we find Section 655, on 
page 208, with Section 15, on 4, Weare 
assured by . Haines, the president of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, that this law is 
eral ee the United States; so after all Mr. 
nson ninety-nine out of every one hundred bull- 
men, with that they have written against the 
amendment, must be with us, and no doubt had the law 
been better understood there would have been less opposi- 
tion at this meeting. Riwk ; 

The E. K. C. would have taken their action in opposi- 
tion to a long before they did, had they appreciated 
its or. conviction under the law was enough, and 
like law-abiding citizens oy nee See to the 
situation. You can have no doubt but the law we 
have read to you fully covers the question. Can we 
afford to ignore it and give our indorsement to an illegal 
act? Is it necessary for us to await a conviction? and 
would such conviction influence the present opposition? 
Croppers may say what they please about the little suffer- 
ing incurred by the operation, but those of us who have 
seen it in all its phases and in all breeds in which it is prac- 
ticed know better, and your committee can not under- 
stand how one who loves a dog—and the dog alone—can 
sanction the continuance of this practice. 

Mr. Woop (representing Great Dane Club)—It seems 
to me that the legal which Dr. Foote objects to has 
been first called in by himself. I know of no case in which 
it has been brought in except by the ponderous brief and 
by reference to the penal code he has made here to-day. I 

only speak of the matter so far as it relates to the 
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Here the case is entirely different. Dr. Foote has read 
you the section of the penal code which applies if 
does. It is the only section of the penal ie upon 
subject, and nowhere else except in this section does it 
touch the question of cropping either directly or indirectly. 
I have mate diligent search and I have also made inquiries 
at the office of Horace Russell, the counsel of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty tu Animals, and I have yet 
to learn of any instance where a jury of this State 
declared that cropping a dog’s ears was unjustifiable 
injury, i or mutilation of an animal. moms 
he ition in this country is radically different from 
what it is in England. In England they adopt the 
straightforward course. They obtain their conviction 
and then the action of the English Kennel Club followed. 
In this country they are trying to get the American Ken- 
nel Club by its action here to express its opinion that 
cropping is cruel. Then when the next trial under this 
section comes up the action of the American Kennel Club 
may be used in enabling them to obtain what they have 
not been able to do, that is, obtain a conviction. I think 
that the American Kennel Club has sufficient to do with- 
out anne onan in pulling out chestnuts from the fire, 
Then Mr. Wood read a letter written by Dr. Phillips, 
the surgeon at the hospital at Hornellsville, surgeon of the 
Erie Railroad, and special agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, as follows: 


———— 
In reply to your question, “Do I consider the cro of dogs’ ears 
a wall proceeding?" I would say that, in my Sn e = 


the eoreins 
is properly done under an an and dressed properly, it is no 
cr uel, as it occasions no pain; but if done without an an with 





MR. C. A. RATHBONE’S TOLEDO QUEEN. 
From a painting by Edw. H. Osthaus. 


Great Dane Club, of which I am a delegate. I have heard 
in opposition three arguments: one that the practice is 
cruel; the second that cropping is prohibited in England; 
the third that it is a showing of the dog in a mutilated 
condition. The great Dane dog is not one which has 
been in this country for many years. He is compara- 
tively new to this country. We have not the best speci- 
mens here in this country. You all know the quickest 
way to improve a breed of dogs is by judicious importa- 
tion—such dogs as are imported either from England or 
from Germany. In Germany the dog has been cropped 
from time immemorial, and he will be cropped in spite 
of and without regard to any action taken by this club, 
Now, if the great Dane breeder wishes to import dogs he 
éither has to import an immature imen or one which 
is cropped; he will not import for the improvement of the 
breed an immature imen; therefore he has to import 
one cropped. If he imports one cropped he cannot win 
= with him in this country. He cannot make that 
og known to other breeders in this country by showing 
him at bench shows. 
Another matter which plays an important part with 
tt Danes is that a a number of — Dane dogs in 
this country are owned by Germans. ey have been in 
the habit for years of seeing a certain of dog, a cer- 
tain type of head and a certain form of head, which can 
only be obtained by cropping the ears of the dog, and an 
expression that the dog will never have if his ears are al- 
lowed to hang down. A great many Germans have told 
me that if they could not continue to keep their dogs with 
cropped ears and show them in competition in that form 
they did not care to nee the dog at all. This is not a 
matter of sentiment; it is a matter of actual tangibility. 
The action of this club has already had a vast effect upon 
the Great Dane Club. Mr. George W. Schenck wrote a 
letter to the Great Dane Club which has been published, 
which in substance was that he had thirteen dogs in his 
kennel; that he was endeavoring to import a dog, but that 
he would not do so until this question wassettled. Ihave 
since received a letter from Mr. Sehenck, and although 
he is a large breeder and seems to be very faint hearted, 
as some one seems to have told him fairy stories, he says 
that thinking it was reasonably sure that this amendment 
wen peepee e has already sold his kennel and dogs. 
I that disposes of any validity of the argu- 
ment that the English Kennel Club is also prohibiting 
cropping so far as the great Dane is concerned. So far 
as the question of cruelty is concerned, as I understand 
it the legislation which wes taken by the English Kennel 
Club was taken under these facts: It is a misdemeanor 
under the English law to crop the ears of a dog, and in 
England they obtained a conviction for the cropping of a 
dog’s ears, and after that conviction was obtained the 
English Kennel Club took cognizance. The effect of that 
rule was that they simply stood by the law of England. 


@ dull pair of shears, or, as is very often the case, a chisel and a block, 
it is decidedly cruel, and should be prevented in all cases. 
A case came to — Fees ov. as agent of the Ameri 

can Society for the ention of Cruelty to Animals, when a 

was attempted with a carpenter's chisel and . la 

upon the scene just in time to ent the mutilation, and showed 

how it should be done humanely. I gave the dog anesthetics, cro 

the ears with a sharp pair of 
together with acontinvous catgut suture. 


es the amount of partissure at the cropped sur- 
face and leaves the edge of the ears covered with hair, which prevents 
flies from biting the bare surface, which greatly annoys the dog in the 


summer. 

In ’ ’ 
dangerous to give your anuthetion carcloenly. “You should always 
have aa ex man to give the ar sesthe'! and I think you will 
find the “A. C. E.” mixture safer than chloroform, and very little is 
required to place the dug entirely oblivious to his surroundings. 

I do not think that the question of the difficulties which 
we would encounter in breeding the great Dane with un- 
cropped ears need be touched upon. I think that every- 
bole will admit that it is an impossible thing to do for at 
least a great many years. So far as the question of 
humanity is concerned, the great Dane breeders are as 
humane as the breeders of any other dog. The dogs’ tails 
are never cut and none of the other practices which are 
sometimes spoken of as cruel are permitted. Before this 

uestion ever came up and before the American Kennel 

lub took any steps, action was taken upon this subject 
by the Great Dane Club. It was suggested that the Great 
Dane Club modify its type so that the dogs could not be 
shown with cropped ears. The question was argued and 
discussed at great length, and it was considered that the 
action was inadvisable at that time. 

It seems to me that this whole oe is one that ap- 
plies to certain breeds of dogs, and it seems to me that the 
action which the American Kennel Club should take on 
this subject is to leave the type of dog to the specialty 
clubs which have charge of that breed of dog, bringing 
forward their interests and promoting that breed. It 
seems to.me that it might be possible for the American 
Kennel Club to say that no dog should be shown with his 
hair cut, It is within their scope and power. They can 
do it if they want to, just the same as they can pass this 
resolution, but that is a question of type just as much as 
the cutting of dogs’ ears is a question of type, and I think 
the American Kennel Club will act wisely in leaving it to 
the specialty clubs todeal with the type of dogs which 
ia | — especially. 

. Webster made a telling speech in reply to Mr. 
Wood. He divided Mr. Wood’s arguments under two 
heads: first, that cropping would be a pecuniary loss, 
= ee contbbanel the letter, —_ by Mr. ne 

endid argument against cropping, and that it sup’ 
the claim that cropping is a brutal custom, followed 
by men of inexperience, and who, as a rule, have 
no fine instincts whatever. He touched on the 


use of anesthetics and dressings, and held that 
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most of the cropping is not done in that manner. He 
showed that the = K. C. should not wait for a conviction 
before taking action. He assured his hearers that the 
Humane Society was investigating the matter and under 
the statutes would have a clear case. The difficulty was 
simply in catching a man in the act. He commended 
observance of the laws. Mr. Watson said that the 
cruelty was admitted. He suggested that cropping was 
more cruel than putting a dog in a turnspit, and the lat- 
ter was held as being cruel. 

Mr. Schellhass held that there was no legitimate argu- 
ment advanced in favor of cropping, except the part re- 
ferring to the ae of dogs from Germany. He 
referred to the -Terrier Club’s argument as unworthy 
of consideration. He warned them that the S. P. C, A. 
was watching the matter, and that if a conviction was 
made it would place the A. K. C. in a cheap position. 
He touched on the matter in its pecuniary features and 
otherwise showed the fallacy of the arguments advanced 
in favor of cropping, most of which are touched upon by 
later ers. 


Mr. Watson—I do not think that the clubs which op- 
this reselution look at the matter in a proper way. 
hat will be the result of this? You say you are willin 
to accept it in afew years. The Bull-Terrier Club stated 
that same thing, and that was one reason why we did not 
adopt the rule before. —: said they were willing to 
have the resolution go in a short time; until that 
is done what happens? We have all the best dogs “ae 
over in England. We have the bad onessent away. e 
have the good-eared dogs sent to England as great Danes, 
and as Mr. Wood says, England is the best market that 
Germany has for great Danes to-day. If we do not pass 
this cropping law, we will have the bad-eared dog 
over here from Germany. The ~~ ones to Eng- 
land. There is a great deal of theory ut this, 
Let us know what has happened. Ten or fifteen 
years ago the Irish Terrier Club was established. I 
was a member of it. It had been in existence about 
five years, and they passed a rule prohibiting any cropped 
dogs wirning any of their prizes. There wasa great out- 
cry. Columns of matter appeared in the press—more 
than we have to-day—attacking a committee for suggest- 
ing such a thing. Even such a well-known authority as 
Wm. Graham said that was the end of the breed, but 
nevertheless he turned around and bred natural dogs, and 
sold them for better prices than he did his cropped-ear 
dogs. You cannot get a cropped-ear Irish terrier in 
England now, and none have been obtainable for some 
ears. Now, we will have the same thing here if you 
ull-terrier men will breed good dogs and keep them. 
There is the rule of the Irish Terrier Club before you, 
which can not be gainsaid. It is not theory—it is fact. 
The Irish terriers look just as smart and as clever as ever 
the cropped dogs looked when they were shown. 

Mr. Burritt—My own views are something that I 
have no right to voice here. 1am before you as a dele- 
gate of the Boston Terrier Club, and I am instructed to 
vote against this resolution, and I am forced to take 
the position of an advocate of the Boston Terrier Club 
and its wishes, regardless of what my own personal views 


may be. 

The Boston Terrier Club feels that the American Kennel 
Club is dealing with something that does not concern it. 
The American Kennel Club is made up of bodies who 
foster individual interests. They are supposed to look 
after its individual interests themselves, and so far as 
each of their dogs in the ring is concerned it is done on 
a standard adopted by them as specialty clubs, and the 
Boston Terrier Club questions the right of the American 
Kennel Club to say what its standard shall be for its 


dogs. 

We do not come before you on the ground that the 
cropping of ears is notcruel. We admit, as Mr. Wood 
ont all men of any brains and sense will admit, that the 
operation as performed in days gone by and is now per- 
formed among illiterate and uneducated people is cruel. 
The argument that a great amount of cruelty results after 
the operation we say falls to the ground so far as our dogs 
are concerned, for the reason that there is no manipula- 
tion used after the cropping. The point we make is that 
you are attempting to make law for all the States in the 
Union, where laws differ. Your New York law will not 
apply in Massachusetts or New Jersey, and your New 
Jersey law will not apply here. Bring us a Federal law 

inst such an operation, then we will admit you have 
some | grounds on which to stand. , 

I think that the pxoper course of this meeting to-day is 
to lay that amendment upon the table and adopt a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it is a matter with which you have 
no business. 

Mr. Brooks—I am a delegate from the New England 
Kennel Club, and their sentiment is practically what the 
Boston Terrier Club’s representative has stated, that the 
American Kennel Club has no right to enter into this 
matter; but it belongs to the specialty clubs, and I shall 
vote no. 

Mr. THOMSON—I am here as a delegate of the Bull- 
Terrier Club and endorse everything that the gentleman 
from the Boston Terrier Club has said. I think he has 
covered the ground exactly. Ido not think that it is a 
question at all with these other clubs, who probably 
know a great deal about it, but at the same time who do 
not take the same interest that the Boston Terrier Club 
does or the Bull-Terrier Club men do, I think it should be 
left to those clubs to decide. 

Mr, LittLe—On behalf of the Scottish Terrier Club I 

to say that our sentiments agree exactly on that 
point; that the American Kennel Club is formed for the 
mutual benefit and protection of its members, and to 
take any action which would be against the interests of 
any of its members would be against the constitution of 
the American Kennel Club. 

Mr. Morris—I agree with Mr. Burritt in all his 
remarks, I represent the New Jersey Kennel League, 
and I have here the resolution passed by that club. 

Mr. OLpHAM—I am directed by the American Spaniel 
Club to move that the amendment be laid on the table, 
and if that motion is lost, and it should come to a direct 
vote, I should refrain from voting. The American a 
Club feels that it behooves the American Kennel Club to 
be careful, in view of the fact that there are so many 
specialty clubs among its members, how it legislates on 
such an important matter as cropping. I therefore move 
as an amendment that the proposed amendment be laid 
upon the table. Motion lost. 

Mr. BLossoM—It is against the law and we may argue 


. been paid, and in a letter from the late secre 


it as long as we please. We have got to vote upon it. 
We have got to either say we approve of it or that we 
blink at it, and it is cruel, and it is against the law, and 
for one I do not want the American Kennel Club to 
occupy such an undignified position as to say that they 
are in favor of acrime. It is something which if it is 
done has got to be done behind closed doors, and if a 
nae catches the man in the act he will haul him up 
ore a magistrate. 

Mr. Burritt—I move, before this resolution is to be 
taken up for action, that the date named therein be 
oe from June 30, 1895, to Jan. 1, 1896. Motion car- 
ri 


Dr. Foote’s motion for the adoption of the amendment 
was put, and a roll call resulted in the following vote: 
o> 8. Turpin, C. D. Bernheimer, G. G. Stephenson, 

. T. Foote, E. W. Roby, James Watson, J. M. Taylor, 
J. B. Blossom, C. F, R. Drake, F, 8S. Webster and G. Jar- 
vis. Nays—J. L. Little, A. Thomson, H. H. Hunnewell, 
Jr., L. A. Burritt, C. Wood, Edward Brooks, E. H. Mor- 
ris and J. Mortimer. 

The chair decided the motion lost, as, under the consti- 
tution, a two-thirds vote was necessary to pass the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MoRTIMER—I should like to say for the information 
of the gentlemen who are here assembled, and who are 
interested in the breeds that are properly cropped, that 
the ground I took in the first place was the very best 
means in the world to do away with cropping, and that 
was to offer a for menieee dogs; and I brought 
that e committee of the Westminster Kennel 
Club show and they were kind enough to recommend 
a clause, and a clause has been made in our premium 
list, in which we make a classification of uncropped 
dogs of all different breeds which are generally cropped. 
I have expressed my views on this cropping question 
pretty thoroughly, and I may say that I am not in favor 
of ing, and had I been left to my own personal 
views of the matter I should have voted in favor of the 
amendment, but in representing the Pacific Kennel Club 
I thought I had better write them and get instructions 
from them, and I received their instructions that it is 
their desire that I should vote against the resolution as to 
the cropping of dogs. 

Mr. HouNNEWELL—I voted against it on the ground that 
I think it is not the business of this club to stop it. 

The regular quarterly nee of the American Kennel 
Club was next held, Vice-President Edward Brooks pre- 
siding. All the clubs mentionea at the special meeting 
were represented except the Bull-Terrier Club and West- 
minster Kennel Club. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
proved. The secretary's quarterly report was read. e 
give these extracts from it: 

The c es against the Western Kennel Club for non- 
payment of prizes at its show of 1895 were laid on the 
table at our last meeting, with directions to bring them 
before this meeting. Under date of Dec. 8 Mr. Bacon 
informs me that the prizes won by his dogs had = - 
of the 
club he neither denies nor affirms the charges, but says 
it has been referred to the president of the club, and that 
his ‘‘impression is that those who have been putting up 
the money are getting tired.” 

I found it necessary to protest the exhibition of two 
litters of puppies at the late Milwaukee show. The 


uu 
, treasurer of the club replied with a very satisfactory ex- 
planation, and although the catalogue published two lit- 


ters of puppies among its entries, I am assured that the 
puppies were not present in the show building at any 


time. 

Mr. Franklin G. Bixby has filed an appeal from his 
suspension. 

e Rhode Island Fair Association has filed a complaint 
against one of the delegates of this club, and requests an 
investigation. 

I beg to call attention to an unfortunate habit of the 
exhibitors, in making their entries to the several bench 
shows, of repeatedly changing ownership. At one timea 
dog may be entered in the name of the individual owning 
it, the following show the same dog will be entered in 
the name of the kennel, while at a third show the same 
dog will be entered in the name of either the individual 
or his wife, or some other member of the family, and at 
the next in his own individual name again. This habit 
not only makes it difficult to compile the records, but may 
give an impression that our rules are violated. It should 
be made plain that in entering a dog at any show it 
should be continued in the same name as first shown un- 
less it has been conveyed to another owner in the regular 
way. 

on notice that Mr. Cromwell, President of the Asso- 
ciate Members, has appointed a nominating committee for 
the year 1896. Nominations made by that committee will 
be mailed to all associates having paid theirdues and who 
are thus entitled to vote on Jan. 21, 1896, as provided for 
=o soenen. — sae 

esire to submit a proposition: t beginning in 
at New York and Chicago, to be followed the next year 
at Boston and St. Louis, and to continue each year with 
two shows, one in the East and one in the West, at which 
shows the American Kennel Club shall provide a class in 
each breed of dogs, where competition can be had, to be 
known asa Peewee Class,” open only to dogs having 
won at least three first prizes in a challenge class at any 
recognized show, the winner to be styled and known as 
“The American Kennel Club Champion.” 

The treasurer’s report was also read: 

I herewith submit my quarterly report of all moneys 
received and dispensed by me since January 1, 1895: 


Talance on hand January 1, 1895..........sso00 sscsssesesseees $2,003.94 

Receipts from all sources tO date,.......ccsseceececsccceensees 6,560.05 

$8,563.99 

Disbursements from January 1, 1895, to date, ........sssereees 6,703.41 

Bake OO BIE oon nn00 cserscesvenoconapagsnccccsesacenctseccd $1,860.58 
Respectfully submitted, A. P. Vrepenspuren, Treasurer. 


The report of the Stud Book Committee was also read. 

No case outof the ordinary routine has come up for 
decision since the previous report was rendered. The 
present year, as was expected, shows an improvement 
upon 1894 in the matter of registrations, but is still be- 
hind the more prosperous years of 1892 and 1893. Bids 
for the printing of the Gazette and Stud Book have been 
advertised for, and the placing of these matters in public 
competition will undoubtedly result in a reduction of the 
expense of their publication without making any change 





in their appearance, It panieietied that there will be 
a reduction in expense of possibly $200 on both. publica- 
“—: during ry Yours ully, Jas. WATSON. 
report of the committee to an o 

letter to the Stock Keeper, of London, in cant 20 allega- 
tions made by Mr. James Taylor in said paper, was read, 
stating as to the Woodiwiss plate: ‘In a later issue of the 
Stock-Keeper the Messrs. Woodiwiss published a letter 
in which they stated that the plate said to have been sent 
to them had never been received. Your committee at 
once communicated with Mr. Terry on the subject and 
learned, greatly to its surprise, that through an oversight 
the plate in the form of medals had been lying in his safe 
for months. These medals were promptly shipped to 
Messrs. Woodiwiss, Mr. oe mailing a letter apologiz- 
ing = _ delay, 4 published = the a 

Ov. 22, , and which was gracef accep the 
— nn . ’ 

e charges against the Western Kennel Club was re- 
ferred to the advisory committee. 

The om of Franklin G. Bixby was referred to the 
stud book committee. 

The complaint made by the Rhode Island Fair Associ- 
ation alleging certain derogatory statements made by E. 
H. Morris, and published in the Turf, Field and Farm, 
was taken up for consideration. On the charges being 
read Mr. Morris denied that he had made any such state- 
ments as reported, and a motion was made that the mat- 
ter be referred to the advisory committee. Mr. Mortimer 
moved that Mr. Morris be exonerated from blame so far 
as said newspaper article was concerned. Motion lost, 
and the original motion carried. 

The following requests for kennel names were on 
motion granted: E. J, Weiser, Hotfoot;'C..D. Bernheimer, 
Morey; Henry Cannon, Riverside; H, G. T. Martin, Rid 
wood; A. C. Wilmerding, Watnong; D. J. Maich, Wake- 
field; Toel & Brower, Ampere. 

The recommendation of the secretary as to the collection 
of outstanding debts owing to the American Kennel Club 
to the amount of $475 was called up, and on motion of 
Mr. Mortimer the secretary was empowered to place said 
claims in the hands of a collection ——- for collection. 

The recommendation that shows be given each year, 
one in the West and one in the East, at which the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club shall provide a “Champion Class,” was 
referred to the advisory committee. 

Charges preferred by L. A. Van Zandt against Andrew 
Laidlaw for misconduct in connection with dogs were re- 
ferred to the advisory committee. : 

The secretary then read a letter to him from Mr. E. H. 
Morris, which as a part of the charges against Mr. Morris 
was referred to the advisory committee. Motion car- 
ried. It was voted that the New Jersey Kennel League be 
_ee to send another delegate to this club. 

ee for membership of the Binghamton Indus- 
tr ition and the Dachshund Kennel Club were 
accepted. 

Messrs. Watson, Schellhass and Fiske were elected 
members of the Stud Book Committee; Mr. Watson, 
chairman, ¢ 

Committee on Field Trials and Coursing Meetings: 
Major J. M. Taylor, chairman, the other membera of the 
old committee being continued in office. 


Mr. Webster was elected chairman of the Commaittes 


on Constitution and Rules, the remaining members being 
re-elected. 

Finance Committee: Mr. A. C. Wilmerding, chairman; 
Mr. Blossom and Mr. Mortimer. 

Membership Committee: Mr, Oldham (chairman) Jand 
Mr. Bernheimer. 


The American Foxhound. 


THaT foxhound interests have advanced to a stage 
where a special literature of their own ins, is a source 
of just pride to fox hunters and foxhound owners in par- 
ticular and all dog fanciers in general. ‘‘The American 
Feats Ae —— C. Trigg ene. ), is ae 
a y to foxhounds, giving in partic a history o 

e , Birdsong and Maupin strains. * 

The P easures of the chase are most charmingly set 
forth, the care and feeding is described, the meth of 
different sections are kindly and temperately treated. 
Some short biographies and letters of famous fox hunters 
are given, and pedigrees of famous dogs and much other 
matter. The ‘‘Death of Hornet” has a most pathetic vein; 
a famous dog, dashing, swift and a leader of leaders, he 
met death in full cry at the head of the pack while cross- 
ing a railroad in close pursuit of a red fox. Paper covers, 

pages. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


By the death of Dr. Samuel Fleet Speir, of Brooklyn, 
Long Island loses one of its best known sportsmen, Dr. 
Speir was a founder of the Robins Island Ciub, and always 
took genuine enjoyment in the club’s field trials, where he 
would handle his own dogs ip the members’ stakes and 
win with them. He was a of those who find in 
field sports relaxation from uous professional work, 
and among the sportsmen of the day none stood higher 
in the respect of friends. 





Mr. W. W. Welch, 20 and 21 Loan and Trust Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis., writes us that all communications for 
the Milwaukee Kennel and Pet Stock Association should 
be directed to him, and that Mr. Morrison is no longer 
secretary. 





The mention of the premium list of the Mascou 
Kennel Club’s show in our issue was an error. A 
copy of this year’s premium list was mailed to us, and 
not noticing the date and assuming it was the list of the 
forthcoming show, it was treated as such. 


Concerning the cropping question Mr. A. H. Heppner, 
in defense of the practice, lays down this startling law. 
“The higher a dog is bred the stronger his inclination 
to degenerate.” This effectually settles the question of 
prepotency, transmission of good qualities, the benefits 
of pure breeding, etc.’ The sun do move. 





Saihy Sar, Tivoli, N. Y., offers different kinds of 
dogs. Mr. M. Baker, Washingtonville, O., offers setters. 
Box 14, Whitestone, N. Y., offers pointer. Standard Ken- 
nel, Georgetown, N. Y., offers beagles. Geo. T. Robin- 
son, Philadelphia, offers dogs for sale or exchange, 





a ae a a ae 
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The vote of the A. K. C. on the cropping question failed 
to abolish cropping from A. K, C. jurisdiction on account 
of the constitutional restriction concerning a two-thirds 
vote, but a majority of the votes were against cropping, 
and many of the delegates, who as such voted in favor of 
cropping, papain’ the sentiments of their clubs and 
announved their personal disapproval of the practice. 


Th Southern Field Trial Club has declared its trial off 
and the.club has disbanded. 








The judges who have been engaged for the first Cham- 
pion field trial competition are: Messrs. A. Merriman, W. 
S. Bell and John King. 


Pachting. 


Practical Yacht Designing. 

Ir can hardly be said that any pressing need exists of treatises on 
naval architecture and of its application to the designing of yachts 
and boats; any deficiency in this direction has long since been made 
good by the standard works of several well-known writers. For those 
who can afford the expense of several rather costly works, and the 
time nevessary to their careful study, there is no lack of practical and 
reliable information; but the inquiries which we constantly reccive 
from the readers of the Forest anp Stream prove that there are many 
to whom, for one reason or another, the existing works, extensive 
and thorough as they are, must be practically sealed books. There 
has been for some years a growing demand for a simple treatise on 
practical yaeht designing, presenting the subject in a way that may 
be readily understood by anyone of ordinary intelligence and possess- 
ing a desire to learn and a knowledge of arithmetic. 

With the first number of the coming year the Forrest anp STREAM 
will begin the publication of a series of articles designed to meet this 
demand, the author being Mr. W. P. Stephens, for the past twelve 
years in charge of the Yachting and Canoeing Departments of the 
paper. Mr. Stephens is specially qualified for this task by his long 
experience as an amateur designer and builder, and as a critical and 








technical writer on yachting; and by his close intercourse through . 


the Forest anp Stream with those for whom the work is specially in- 
tended. His personal experience as an amateur designer and builder, 
dating back to atime when text-books on these subjects were un- 
known, have shown him what the amateur and the tyro want to know, 
and his later work at building, designing and writing has fully quali- 
fied him to teach what he has learned. His book on “Canoe and Boat 
Building for Amateurs,” though written in 1883, is still recognized as 
the standard work on small craft; and within its limited scopea 
thorough text-book of the subject. 

The new work will cover a much wider field: the designing of pleas- 
ure craft, from canoe: and boats up to such sizes of yachts proper as 
would be likely to engage the attention of the amateur. The same 
methods will be followed as have proved so successful in ‘‘Canoe and 
Boat Building,” the thorough presentation of the leading principles 
and the elaborate attention to these details, apparently trivial, which 
are essential to success in any mechanical work. 

The openingchapters will deal first with the object of designing— 
the production of some sort of floating vessel—the means to this end, 
from the first consideration of the conditions of the particular case to 
the turning over to the builder of the drawings, specifications and 
tables of offsets. The many intermediate steps will be treated of in 
detail, the first considerations, the selection of the class, the principal 
dimensions and the elements of the design, the tools, materials and 
work of drawing, the calculations and the specifications. The articles 
will be fully illustrated, and will continue through the year to such a 
jength as the subject demands. 





Lorp Dunraven and Mr. Glennie sailed on the Teutonic on Dec. 18 
and are due at New York on Christmas Day. Mr. Herreshoff was 
recently in New York for a day and in conference with Messrs. Iselin, 
Kane and Duncan. It is about settled that Joseph H. Choate will 
represent Mr. Iselin before the committee; but it is not known whether 
Lord Dunraven will have a legal adviser. The first meeting of the 
committee will be held on Dec. 27. 


A Handy Sailing Boat. 


Tue accompanying Coste for a small sailing boat of light draft was 
made by Messrs. Carl L. Holmer and F. J. Trist, of Cleveland. The 
form of the boat is very easy and at the same time powerful, and 
with the lead ballast outside she should make a comfortable little 
craft for those who do not care for the lively hiking called for in a 
racing 15 or 20-footer. The after end would have been improved in 
appearance by a longer overhang. The boat is arran; for after- 
noon sailing, with large cockpit and seats for several people. The 
imensions are: 





d t 
Length over all,......ccccccscccccccccccccssece cette 6 in. 
Beam, pubs Sns6nedetees oces Sccnescce SE O° OR 
Lw.L..... 5ft. 10 in 
Draft, hull...... ft. 3}4in. 
3ft. 4 in 
, bow, 2ft. 
4 1ft. Oléin. 
stern 1ft. 3 in, 
pence. Sem ee Se. 0000001, 920 
it, lead, on keel, lbs....... 500 
Jib, cescccccs eveccvedcccece 50 
The boat 


shown with both jib and mainsail ‘and canoe ‘rig, gunter 
sails being used in each case. 


New Steam Yachts. 


In addition tc the 135ft. composite steam yacht Hiawatha, which 
Messrs. Charles L. Geabury & Co. are building for Mr. Charles 
Fleischmann, and which will be commanded by Capt. B. F. Smith, and 
the 85ft. twin-screw steam yacht building for a Brooklyn gentleman, 
they have also secured another order for a composite steam yacht, 
which they are to build for a New York yachtsmar and member of 
the New York Y. C. The principal dimensions are 140ft. over all, 114ft. 
l.w.1., 17ft. beam, 9ft. 6in. depth, 7ft. draft. The keel, stem and stern- 
post will be of white oak; frames, reverse frames, keelsons, breast 


es 
hooks, deck beams, di mal straps and fore and aft plates of steel. 
The king will be of yellow , one thickness below waterline 
and two knesses above. Ali fastenings will be of Tobin bronze 


through bolts. There will be four steel ikheads made watertight. 
The rudder will be of bronze. The yacht will be flush decked and 
schooner with awning to extend full length of the vessel, and 
— over bridge. The dining room and pantry will be in the deck 


Ouse. 

A chain locker will be fitted in the forehold; aft of chain locker will 
be the crew’s toilet room. Aft of toilet room will be fitted berths and 
lockers for crew. Next aft will be arranged two staterooms—one for 
captain and one for engineer—fitted with wide berth each, with 
drawers underneath; also small dressing case. All these rooms will 
be Leer oy ventilated and lighted by port lights. Aft of the state- 
rooms will be the , to extend full width of the vessel and fitted 
with large ice box, rack, dresser, Jocker for coal, sink and pump, 
range, etc. Larges! ~~ fitted over same for ventilation and light. 
A large ice box will fitted under floor of crew's quarters. 

ie pe will be arranged the boiler and engine room. The 
bi aft of boiler will be protected with a non-conducting ma- 

Aft 


of the boiler space will be arranged owner's staterooms, 8ft. 6in. 
long, and the two to take up the full width of the yacht. These state- 
rooms to be finished in maple with bird’s-eye maple panels. There 
will be one berth thwartship and one fore and aft. There will be a 
dressing case, folding washstand and clothes closet arranged in either 





SAIL PLAN——Jis anp Marnsait Ria. 


room.- A slidiag door with full length mirror on both sides will con- 
nect the rooms. There will also be a sliding door conneeting with a 
starboard room with a toilet room directly aft, which fitted 
with w. c. and wash basin, to drain overboard. This room finished 
in mahogany. 

Aft of the toilet room will be arranged a single stateroom, ma- 
hogany finished. Aft of stateroom will be arran; the bath and 
toilet room, fitted with —- tinned bathtub arran to pump 
water from the sea or tank, fitted with w.c., wash in, etc. Also 
furnished with hooks, towel rack, etc. This room will be lighted and 
ventilated by part of a skylizht in deck. also by ports in sides. Aft 
e ae are arranged two closets for use of clothes, painted white 
inside. 

On the opposite side of the yacht will be arranged two guests’ state- 
rooms, with a passageway 30in. wide between these rooms and the 
rooms on the starboard side, the passageway to be finished in white 
and —_ These two rooms to be fitted with two berths, dressing 
cases, etc. 

Directly aft of the owner's staterooms will be the main saloon, fin- 
ished in ivory and gold. This room will be furnished with desk, 
— for bric-d-brac, and space for piano. The headroom will be 

. din. 

The engine will be a Seabury design — expansion of latest type 
and a Seabury safety water tube boiler, fitted with everything neces- 
sary to conform with the U.S. Inspection Service. The guaranteed 
speed in contract is sixteen miles per hour for three consecutive 
hours over measured course. Besides a lauoch she will carry three 
other boats. She will be lighted throughout by electric lights, with 


search light on bridge forward. She will be ready for commission by 
June 1, 1896. 


Important Changes in Hydrography. 


tans changes in the hydcoqrepay of tee Eeelitin mance tsoheeeek to 
nt changes in the graphy of two mu 
yachtsmen, off Marbichead and in Long Island Sound. oe ” 
The resurvey of the coast of Massachusetts, between Boston aud 
Cape Aun, has developed many changes in the hydrography. The 
following dangers to navigation, recently determined by Lieut. Robert 
G. Peck, United States Navy, Assistant, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
commanding the steamer Bache, have been reported to the office of 
the ee and are shown on the charts on the bearings: 
(a) A rock with 12ft. over it— 
Roariug Bull Spindle 
Dread ge Spindle 







(0) 
Bull Spindle. , 
Ram Island (center)..... vy 
Flying Point. ........ccccccccccelt: % & 
Acie oul aide 

ng Bull Spindle...........3.W. % W., distant *,, mile. 

Tom Moore's Rock Spindie..... Nw. 34 W. a 
Marblehead Light...............N. by W. 4 W. 

This is the rock on whicn ths yach’ Vol 

(d) A rock with 18ft. over it near S.E 
Halfway Rock Beacon........ WW 
N 


(oe) 


Vv 
Braakers— 
Ss. 


§.W. 34 W., distant 1!,, miles. 
Baker Ialand Light... 1.."N.N-W. 30 W = 
C 


Marblehead Lignt. sesceee. ceeee We 1G N. (northerly). 
(e) Arock with 4ft. over it off Gale’s Point 


Baker Island Light.............5.W. 34 S., distant 111, miles 


~ 




























































































SECTION 


Chubb’s Isiand (N. tangent)....W.N.W. 4 W. 
de ee .E. 56 N. 
(/) Arock with ibft. over it off N point of Marblehead Neck— 
Marblehead Light... aL: x W., distant *,, mile. 
8.E. by 


seeeeee 





(g) Arock with 10ft. over it off | int of Marblehead Neck— 
BENE. nconcovccee eG S, distant *,, mile. 
Rock Beacon......8. 8. 


Marblehead 
(h) Arock with 10ft. over it near Boden's Rock, Marblehead Harbor— 
Marblebead Light.............. N.E 


Light. . E., a son 
@ Arock with 7ft. over it in Marblehead 
Marblehead Li . N.E. ty ESE, distant '*,, mile. 
lov. 21, 1895.) 


his affects Charts 335, 109, . oe I United States Coast Pilot, At- 
— Coast, Part III., pp. 30, 3 38, 87. 
Island Sound, between Coriteha Point and Clinton Harbor, the 
portant changes developed by special examinations made by 
Lieut. L. M. Garrett, United States Navy, Assistant, Coast and Ge-- 
detic > commanding the steamer Endeavor, are indicated on the 


bearings: 
@ A rock ro 16ft. over it off oa isené 


Reef— 
E. % E., distant 144 miles. 


Ww 
@® A aot with 18ft. over it off Duck Ieiand— 
Duck Island (8. Point)....... .N. 4 E., distant 34 mile. 
Saybrook (Lynde Point) Light. E. 4N. 
© = 18ft. curve, marking the sho ‘making off from Duck Island, 
has been extended to a point where the southern end of Duck 
Island bears N. 3 W., distant about 44 mile. 

(d) Asmall bare rock is shown in the continuation of the line of 
ledges making off from Meuunketesuck Point, to the west- 
ward of Westbrook Harbor in a position from which wean brook 
(Lynde Point) Light bears E. 1 8., distant 534 miles 

(e) Arock with zat. of water off Chapman Point— 

Chapman Point...............++ E., distant 44 mile. 
() Arock with Ste, ‘over it off Cornfield 1 Point— 





Hen and Chickens Beacon...... -, distant 14 mile. 
Saybrook Breakwater Light.... 
(g) A spot with 18ft. over it off Cornfield Point— 


Hen and Chickens Beacon...... 8.W. by W. 14 W.., distant ’,, mile. 
(h) The 18ft. curve now extends 14 mile trem Gorpfield Point in a west- 
erly direction toward Hen and Chickens Beaeon; it includes a 
15ft. spot at its outer end and shosler water inside. 
apt mn 3 23, 1895.) 
affects Charts 253, 115, mS “an 8; United States Coast Pilot 
Atlantic Coast, Part IV., pp. 51, 67, 


A New Linton Hope Yacht. 


Tux Racine Yacht and Boat Works have now on the stocks a new 
racing craft from a recent design by Linton Hope, to be 18ft. l.w.1., 
80ft. over all and 7ft. Sin. beam, The hull will be of double-skin 
or and will weigh not over 600lbs. The shoal racing craft of 

the Sorceress type is growing rapidly in numbers among racing 
achtsmen on the smaller Western lakes, and is displacing the older 
ype of centerboard skimming-dish and sandbag racer. 





Edmond Redmond, a Rochester yachtsmap, has obtained a patent 
on a device consisting of a long tube running out at right to 
the side of a vessel and held by guy lines, the outboard end of tube 
being fitted with a tank for water, and the inboard end being 
Ne quickiy emptied after Using Sted by tho pemp.. It ts proposed 

empt y the pump. 

the tube out’ on the windward side and pump the tank full of 

, thus, by means of the lon lever and the weight of the tank 
water, 0 stability t to dispense ballast. 


steel 


a 
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SHOWING CONSTRUCTION. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Colonia, cutter, one of the on trial yachts of 1893, has just been 
sold by her owners to Chas. A my owner of Resolut 
schr., which he rebuilt and renamed Under the direction o' 
A. Smith the So es will be convertedinto a schooner, a center- 
board g added. She has lain at Tebo's sirce she ig ag last 
season as a practice ship for Defender’s crew, but bas just been. 
towed to Elizabethport, where she will be docked at Nixon's yard for 


examination. eee ae included Archibald Rogers, J, 
E. Brooks, J. fang tm ooh . F. W. Vanderbilt, W. K. Vanderbilt 
and F, Augustus 


On Dec. 14 an otjomnet meeting of the Lake on Skiff Asso- 
ciation was held at the Victoria Y. C. clubhouse, Hamilton. It was 
resolved to establish a 15ft. class under the regulations of the Seawan- 

haka C. Y. C. class SS See ae 
4 inclusive under the mapagement of the Toronto 8. 8. Club. 


The book of the Corinthian Fleet of New Rochelle, for 


inthian Mosquito Fleet, for 1895, ab oe. 
in ‘ogq ‘or 


ows a membership of emery 2 a fleet 


of 57 yachts. The club has done well during the season in its new 
quarters on Island, New Rochelle Har Harbor. 

A rumor, that was contradicted before it was well on its way, was 
started in London last week to the effect that Mr. Watson had an 
order for a cutter to carry 20,000sq. ft. of sail, to be built by Hender- 
sons, to challenge for the Cup. 

At the Herreshoff shops two steam yachts of 100ft. are in hand 
and the first of the new 30-footers is on the stocks. These will 
be 47ft. 6in. over all, et Se 8a Lane Te Stee =! skin 


“Bound Foreign 
Comanche, stmr., 
\ A A Vanderbii, o the e Mediterranean 
ter to K. Ballatyne, to the West In Indies; 
Drexel, to The Mediterranean; Navahoe, cutter, R. P. 
West Indies. 


The steel steam eR eee by Eines a6 the Cacenent gevd Gor F. 
A. B. Widener will be named Josephine. 


Wateoser, Soon has been sold by the estate of the late G. F. Ran” 
dolph to Dr. F. H. Boynton, of New York. 


The first eS So ee orn ete tewaten 
C. Y. C. at the Hotel Brunswick on Dec. 30 at 7:30. 








Canoeing. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 
Commodore, Wm. . Huntington, Rome, N. Y. 





1895. 


Sec'y-Treas., Thos. H. Stryker, Ro Rome, N, Zz 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Bayonne, N. J. 
PURSERS. 


Atlantic Division, H. M. Dater, 07 Adelphi street, Brooklyr, N. Y. 
Central Division, Win, H. Martin, tcchester NX. —- 


Eastern Division, a5 H. Wo , Mass. 

Northern Division, Douglas H. T Mebounal, Toru Toronto, Canada. 
Annual dues, $1; inttintion fee, $1. 

Annual meet, Aug. 14-28, Island, St. Lawrence River. 





(Deo, 28, 1895, 


BODY PLAN. 


Rochester C. C. 


THE annual nme motions the Rochester C. C. was held at the uptown 
ee fT 
a ce mee! ‘or m r ess 
being transacted.” d. — eral im nob cements to the constitution 
were adopted, among which a one wegen Ry the control of the club 
in the hands of « board of trustees of bers. Only one 
ill hereafter be held during the year. 

— tices for the ensuing Jour ware elected os follows: Capt., Al. T. 
Brown; Mate, C. F. Wolters: Purser, Chas. A. ored: Meas.. Robert B. 
Mimmack; 2 ae, H. M. Stewart, H. 8. Moody and H. V. 
Backus; f Trustees, Al. T. Brown, C. F. Wolters, Robert B. 
Mimmack and x M. Stewart. 

An annex for the members’ families and lady friends will be built 
this ig, and will also contain quarters for steward and a re- 


P- 

The annual banquet will be held on Jan. 11, 1896. 

The ice boating season has alread: ned and several members 
have had an oeest eon to run thelr ¢ lyers. There will be seven 
boats on the bay this w , all built within this year, A new one by 
Polk, of Poughkeepsie, will make its appearance. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Empire Rifle Club. 











New Yor Bes. 19.—The Empire Rifle Club, of this city, closed ite 
shoot evening. During the two days that it was <> the 

tunnels at Zettler’s , 219 Bow me —_— bare Mine Clue, a 
kept quite busy. m. Rosenbaum, o Club, and M. M. 
Dorrler, of the anter 5 Rifle Club, tied 7 ware honors. The condi- 
tions were: German ring target ougpees eek, S t.¥., ee Tot. 
-22cal. ri Ls two scores to count. 
baum, 75, 


M. Dorrler, 75, 74; L. 74, 74; M 74, 74; B 
tA; Worn, 7474 yeaa che rat 
. yt 


Kossek, 75, 
Horney, 73, 73; I 


Jr., 74, 2; ‘Charles 
78, 72. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 





New Yors, Dec. 17.—The members of the Zettler Rifle Club made 
the = scores at the regular weekly shoot of the club held this 
He Busco... .... 296 240 245 244 243 HD Muller, ,,, .289 235 241 244 238 
Dr J A Boyken.244 243 240 241 240 H Muenz,..,,,,227 230 287 232 237 
8 Bussiol....,,.208 208 220 235 225 FC Ross, ,......240 243 244 245 247 
G W Downs. voostet Se asee CG Zettler, .., .244 234 244 244 239 
MB 5 mee......28 242 245 238 248 B Zettler....,..237 245 244 240 247 
L Flach ........244 242 242 247 448 ~F Fabarius,....222 207 206 215 231 
H Holjes....,,.244 241 244 245 244 

Rifle Shooting at Paterson. 


Paterson, Bio ee B ee re and Sana, ie cig, 
Seca feat Sine tae The conditions were: 
6in. bull, $10 0 side. 


ee Fee mar, ome ing target, in. 


Trons. 
16 17 17 18 0 17 20 18 18 18 19 18 17 17 17 15 19 19 18 18 18 18 18 18 20—42¢ 
14 2 O12 16 18 15 16 18 16 18 16 19 14 18 16 17 15 20 19 15 16 15 14 18 16—40g 
DurouEn, 
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Cincinnati Riflemen. 


Crvcixnatt, O., Dec. 15.—The Steins scores were made by mem- 
bers of the Rifle Association 
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Weinheimer,......sccscccceccssvesecece 
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Drube,... 
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Praak, 2.00 


POORER eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeees 


Bpeth ,...cecccccccvecscccevvcvcvecveeselO 
- 10 


10 


Hasenzahl, Roberts and Payne shot a rnered match of 50 
shots per mar to-day. The , Wm. Hasenzahl, won. omsyeng 
off the honors with a total of 400 points; Payne was second with ; 
Roberts third with 386. Another match of a nature, will be 
shot by these three men in the near future. 
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Pistol Shooting in Massachusetts. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mags., Dec. 20.—The Smith & Wesson Pistol Club, of 
this city, have been practicing considerable at their range lately, and 
= following scores are evidence of the fine work they are doing at 

8. 


Dec. 17.—Scores made to-day at 50yds. on Standard American tar- 


BAxteMe,......ccececeseeeceeeceeseee & 101010 9 9 10 10 10 10-95 
sveccccccsseseseeee 21010 810 7 8 10 10 10-90 
910 810 9 910 9 10 10-94 
8 9 9 910 7101010 9—91 
sees soeeeld 71010 81010 910 9-93 





eee ee eee eeeenere 









FE pcccccvcccccccccccccocccccess 910 910 710 910 9 8—O1 
O Hodskin’,.,.......sseesecseee ceveee 6 7 8 8 9 D9 9 10 10 10-86 
© Cae. naee acnececnesezess coves me 10 610 6 9 710 9 10—82 
. 18.— res made to-day at . 2 

F Hodsking, ,....,...sseeccesceeeeeeseesl0 10 91010 710 810 9-93 
Cc 9 8 9101010 9 10 10—92 
A $10 

J 

vA 


Greenville Rifle Club. 
VILLE, N. J., Dec. 16.—The members of the Greenville Rifie 


GREEN 
Club held their annual election of officers this evening, the meeting 
taking place in the club’s headquarters, Jersey City Heights. The 
following is a list of the officers elected and committees appointed: 
President, Edward Barr; Vice-President, John Hovindon; Treas- 
urer, Edward Wuestner, Jr.; Financial Secretary, Hi Gotthardt; 
Recording Secretary, George W. Plaisted; Captain, Colin ; Assist- 
ant Captain, Charles H. want; Ser; t-at-Arms, Frank Wuest- 
ner. : John H. Hill, William H. Robidoux, James Boag, Wil- 
liam C. Collins and Charles H. Chavant. Shooting’ Committee: Colin 

; Charles H. Chavant, Michael ‘ler, Geo! 


, chairman rge W. 
Plaisted, Henry Lutz, William L. Collins and George Purkess. 


Rifle Notes. 
Tue Ideal Manufacturiag Co. has perfected a mould and reloading 
tool for the new .30-30 Winchester and Marlin smokeless cartridges. 
The mould casts a bullet with a beveled groove near the front end, 
around which the shell is crimped, thus preventing undue pressure on 
the powder. 
The Iroquois Rifle Club, of Pittsburg. Pa., held a prize shoot at its 


indoor rifle range, 1717 Jane street, on Christmas Day; $50 was given 
away in prizes. 


The o} iD shoot of the Empire Rifle Club, of New York, 
was Ler and Thursday Sonne, Dec. 18, 19, at the 
club's headquarters, Zettler’s gallery, 219 Bowery. The club gave 
away $124 in prizes. 


Grap-Shoating. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 








FIXTURES. 
1896, 
Jan. 1.—New. N. J.—Fifteenth annual New Year's Day reception 
and tournament of the South Side Gun Club; targets. Shooting com- 


mences at 9:30 A.M. W. R. Hobart, Sec’y. 
Jan. 1.—Inp1anaPo.is, Ind.—Shoot of the Limited Gun Club. Royal 
Robinson, Sec’y. 
Jan. 4.—Wi.mineton, Del.—Second team race between All-Philadel- 
phia and the Delaware State League, 25 men to a team; all day shoot 
on the grounds of the Wilmington Rod and Gun Club. 
Jan. 4-5—Puoenr, Ariz.— Annual tournament of the Arizona State 
‘Sportsmen's Association. 
Jan. 7-11.—San Antonio, Texas.—Grand mid-winter tournament, 
‘under the aus; of Texas State Sportsmen's Association and man- 
it of J. -Contae and O. C. Guessaz (Texas Field), $2,000 added. 
an. 23-24.—Urica, N. Y.—Mid-winter tournament on the grounds of 
‘ Oneida County Sportsmen's Association; live birds and targets. 
..W. Fuiford, Manager. 
— —___———." Third team race between All-Philadel; 
and the ware State League, 26 mentoateam. (Place of 


April 1-8.—Nzw_ Yorx.—Interstate Association's Fourth Annual 
Grand American Handicap. 

April 14-17.—AtcHison, Kansas.—Thirteenth annual open to all, and 
second annual man "s tournament; $1000 added 


z3 


g 


April 22-24.—WELLINGTON, — of the Boston Shoot- 
ing s PR. Dickey, enn 
A 30- 2.—Newsvures, N. Y.—Anp spring tournament of 
the West New! h Gun and Rifle Association; targets and live birds; 
mi announced " 
May 5-8.—Nzew Yorx.—Tournament of the American E. C. Powder 
Comoanr; $2,000 added money. 
ars 15 — Mempnmis, Tenn, — Tournament of the Memphis 


0, $2,000 added money. 


12-14.—Dayton, O.—Annual tournament of the Ohio Trap- 
nts Ed. 


e ue. lor, Sec’y. 
May 19-22.—Crvcinnati, .—Tournament of the Hazard Powder Co. 
R. 8. Waddell, 


20-24.—Kansas Crry, Mo.—Nineteenth annual convention and 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. J. H. Durkee, Sec’y. 

May 26-28.—FRranxkrort, Kan.—Annual tournament of the Kansas 
State Sportsmen's Association. 

une 1.—Mi_wavkegz, Wis.—Eleventh annual tournament of 
the South Side Gun Club. 

June 1-6.—Cxicaao, Ill.—Twenty-second annual tournament of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. H. B. Meyers, Sec’y. 

June 8-13.—BurraLo, N. Y.—' th annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game, 
under the auspices of the Audubon Gun Club. E. W. Smith, Sec’y. 

June 17-19.—CLEVELAND, O.—' d annual tournament of the Cham- 
berlin and Target Company. 
ent 31.—GosHEn, Ind.—Midsummer tournament of the Goshen 

un ub. 

Oct. 7-9.—Newsures, N. Y.—Annual fall tournament of the West 
Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association; targets and live birds; added 
money announced later. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. 
Ties in all events are considered as divided uniess otherwise reported. 
Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 318 
Broadway, New York. 





The selection of Elkwood Park as the scene of the next grand 
American handicap should meet with the general approval of all in- 
tending shooters. The only objection that can be brought to bear 
upon the selection ison the score of distance, and that in point of 
time is not as bad as it was to Willard Park last April. One hour and 
a half without a change, with trains stopped right at the entrance to 
the park, is nothiag compared with the conveniences when one fit 
there. Shooters who don’t want to sleep in New York every night 
can find ample and excellent accommodation at Branchport, not a 
mile from the park, or at Long Branch, about one and one-half miles 
away, with plenty of stages at hand to carry them to and from their 
hot The breezes from the Atlantic Ocean, which can be enjoyed to 
the full at Long Branch, are calculated to make a man shoot straight 
whether he wants to or no. 


A special feature of the programme for the Grand American Handi- 
cap meeting will be radically different from that presented last year. 
As we understand it, all events under 10 birds will be high ; 10 
birds and over class shooting, with the exception of the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap itself. It is possible that even in this event the man- 
—_ may throw out some additional inducements to the general 

ooting public to enter, a sone being made to divide $1,000 be- 
tween the three high 8, the ce being divided as in class shoot- 
ing among those w: ave not got placed. Manager Shaner will tell 
everything in his programme, which he will go to work upon at 
once. There will be t sets of traps, one of the three ig de- 
voted entirely to miss-and-outs. This last set is bound to be a popular 
one. 


Paul North, the gentleman “from Ohio,” was present at the annual 
meeting of the Interstate Association last week. While talking about 
the prospects for next year, Paul said that he thought there would be 
more target shooting than ever; his sales told him that, he said. Re- 
garding the E. C. tournament in May, he said it ought to be the big- 
gest affair of the kind ever held. ‘You've never had a large tourna- 
ment, with such an amount of added money—$2,000—for the boys to 
come after, They’ll come from all over the country 
to get aslice of that $2,000." We think Paul is right, and also think 
that the championship event will be a grand success, and that after 
it - over we will be able to hail q real all-round champion at tar- 
gets. ae ee 


The New Utrecht Gun Club is launching out into the target field, and 
will shoot a team race with a team frem the Boiling Springs Gun 
Club, of Rutherford, N. J., some time in January. In making a match 
with the Boilin —— Club, the New Utrechts are flying at hi 


game,as the Jersey 8 can get together a very hot team. e 
understand the teams will be quite large, probably twenty-four men a 
side. Among the shots of the New, Utrechts.are: Capt. Money 
and his son, Noel; L. H. Schortemeier, Charlie Floyd, H. P. Fessenden, 


A. A. Hegeman, D. Deacon, Gus Greiff, W. F. Sykes, Dr. Sheppard, 
Dr. Pool, ete. 


Judge Lindsay’s handicap will be adopted at the Chamberlin tour- 
nament next May. This handicap, it will be remembered, handicaps 
not by distance nor by style of shooting; it merely makes winners pay 
more money into the next event they shoot in than those do who were 
unlucky enough not to get a portion of the purse. Rolla Heikes et 
hoc us omne, literally the crackerjacks, pay about $15 a day 

into the purses than do the “contributors.” This will reduce 
—- and losings; a mighty good thing for trap-shooting in gen- 
eral. 

The decision of the board of directors of the Interstate Association 
to adopt the Rcse system with a view to giving it a trial at some of 
their tournaments in the season of 1 is on a par with the pro- 
gressive nature of the work done by the Association in past years. In 
our issue of March 16, 1895, we gave an exhaustive review of the 
workings of this system under the title of the “‘straight-out” system, 
believing that the scheme for the division of purses was the right 
one, and the one best calculated to attract the rank and file of trap- 
shooters. 


We learn from H. A. Penrose, who was in the city last week, that all 
challengers for the Du Pont Smokeless championship cup, now held 
by Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake,Ia., must use Du Pontin their matches 
for the cup. It was originally stated that challengers might use any 

wder, but such was not the intention of the donors of the trophy. 
RP. Coristianson, who has challenged for the cup, has a good repu- 
—— = and in the West as a live-bird shot, so Gilbert will have 
to look out. 


The departure of B. G. Empie from Lynchburg, Va., will be a sad 
blow to the Lynchburg Gun Club. Mr. Empie was very popular in that 
city, and was a moving spirit in its trap-shooting affairs. In his new 
home, New Orleans, he will find ample opportunities for testing his 
skill at targets, and, judging from scores made from time to time 
by mem! of the Louisiana Gun Club, he will have to put his best 
foot foremost if he wants to hold his own. 


Capt. Adrian C. Anson took part in the live-bird events on the 
second or of the Elizabeth, N. J., bi-monthly tournament. Anson 
should Brewer's 9lb. gun, marched to the 28yds. mark, shoved in 
a couple of Brewer's 314in. Roman candles, *Pull,” and knocked 
down birds in capital shape; the close a of the gun 
bothered him a little when he had to put it on to incomers. 

Johu Benner, of Fanwood, N. J., has been laid up for about six 
months with a broken leg that stubbornly refused to heal. Within 
the past week or two, although going on crutches, John has been 
trying his hand at thetrap. He took part in the Elizabeth Gun Club's 
25-bird race on Dec. 20, scoring 20 for the 27yds. mark, making some 
good second barrel b 

A meeting of the executive committee of the Missouri State Fish and 
Game Protective Association will be held in Kansas City, Mo., duriog 
the first week in January, for the purpose of completing arrangements 
for the nineteenth annual tournament of the Association, which wiil 
be held in that city May 20-24 next. . 


The third match between ten-men teams of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Riverton Gun Club of Riverton, N. J., 
will shot on Wednesday, Jan. 15, on the grounds of the Riverton 
Gun Club. The match is at 15 live birds per man, 20yds. everybody. 

Are you going to San Antonio? That’s about the most common re- 
mark hereabouts just now. The Northern contingent will be a strong 
one, both in point of numbers and in shooting es Added money 
to the amount of $2,000 cannot fail to attract boys. 

Bert Claridge, one of the best shots of the Baltimore Shooting 
Association, made a good record on Dec. 13, the second day of the 
Fairview Gun Club’s tournament at Lancaster, Pa. In three 10-bird 
races at live birds he scored 29 out of 30. 


Epwarp Banks. 


The Lancaster Tournament. 


Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 13.—To-day was the second day of the Fair- 
view Gun Club’s tournament. The pr for the day consisted 
of four 10-bird races at live pigeons, The scores in the various events 


were: 

No.1: Farmer 9, Martin 8, Benner and Paine7, Johns and Brant 6, 
Yor 3, Garber 1. 

No.2: Coldren, Claridge and Gent 9, Penrose, Esterly and Russell 
6, Myers and Zellers 5. 

No. 3: Franklin and Claridge 10, Coldren and Gent 9, Penrose, Es- 
terly, Dommeli and Adams 8, Clover 7, Russell 6, Myers 4. 

No. 4: Claridge 10, Clover and Franklin 9, Gent 8, Taylor 7, Adams 
and Penrose 6, Anderson and Myers 4, Hart 3. 


to see New York and: 


The Interstate’s Pro ramme for 1896. 


Our report of the Interstate Association's stockholders’ annual 
meeting, on Tuesday, Dec. 17, was given in full in last week’s 
issue. At the time of going to presse, however, the board of directors 
had not yet decided upon a plan of action for 1896. 

Mr. Shaner, the nee suggested that, in view of the success that 
had attended the tion’s efforts in the past season, the Associa- 
tion confine its attention, for one more season at least, to the South. 
He put forward the claim of the Palmetto Gun Club, of Charleston, 8. 
C., to another Interstate tournament on its grounds, and recom- 
mended that the tournament and classification committee act favor- 
ably on the club’s —S, in consideration of the way in which 
a bad weather spoiled the tournament in Charleston October, 


1894. 
A letter from A. R. Rose, of Salida, Col., was also read by the man- 
ager. In his letter Mr. Rose urged that the Association adopt his 
system of dividing purses with a view to giving it a practical trial. 

he system was thoroughly explained to the board of directors, 
examples worked out by Mr. Rose being placed before it in order that 
the board might the more readily understand the system. It was 
evident that the directors thought well of the system, as they de- 
Py to give it a trial at some of the Association's tournaments in 


It was also decided by the board that the programme for the Grand 
American Handicap meeting be drawn up on these lines: All events of 
10 birds or more except Grand American Handicap should be 
class shooting; all events of less than 10 birds should be high guns. 
There will be three sets of traps in use: one for the Grand American 
Handicap, another for sweeps, and a third for miss-and-out events. 

The board was also unanimous that the traps over which the Grand 
American Handicap are shot should be King traps. This was ordered 
because it was thought best that the traps for this event should be 
those which were commonly in use all over the country and to which, 
therefore, the public were accustomed. 

A motion was made and carried unanimously that an admission fee 
of 50 cents per day to witness the shooting be charged alike to all ex- 
cept those who had entered in the Grand American handicap. It was 
positively stated that such admission fee (gate money) co’ not pos- 
sibly be construed as taking ——. Sar any shooter his amateur 
status, since he would in no way be efited by the same, The Hur- 
lingham Club, the Gun Club of London, Circle des Patineurs, of Paris, 
etc , all charge a round sum as admission fee to witness the shooting 
at their grounds. 

This concluded the business before the board of directors. 

CLASSIFICATION AND TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE. 


The classification and tournament committee met Dec. 18 at the 
store of Von Lengerke & Detmold. The chief business was the selec- 
tion of the place where the Grand American Handicap was to be held. 
Elkwood Park was decided upon. The dates are April 1-3. It was de- 
cided to charge everybody except contestants in the Grand American 
Handicap the sum of 50 cents day for admission to the grounds, 
as decided upon by the board of directors; but it was also agreed that 
each shooter upon paying his first entrance fee each day into any 
sweepstake event shot on the grounds should be credited in that 
entrance fee with the 50 cents he had paid as admission fee to the 


park. 

The circuit for 1896 was arranged as follows, subject, of course, to 
alteration: Six target tournaments to be held during the season, three 
of them in the Southern States ard three in the New England States— 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; the three last being conditional 
upon the Association receiving applications from gun clubs in those 
States warranting the holding of such tournaments. 

Elkwood Park, N. J., is located on the New York & Long Branch 
R. R., about a mile from Branchport station and two miles from Long 
Branch. Two trains each way will be stopped at the platform at the 
park gates, thus doing away with the necessity of a transfer of guns 
and shellbags to hacks. At Branchport and at Long Branch there is 
plenty of good hotel accommodation. The fare from New York over 
either road is $1 50 the round trip. 


Lynchburg Gun Club. 


Lyncusura, Va., Dec. 11.—Messrs. Nelson, Dornin and Scott, three 
members of the Lynchburg Gun Club, braved the snow and cold wind 
that blew over the shooting grounds and made the following scores 
at the club’s weekly shoot: 











Nelson « -1101101111111111110111100—20 

Dornin - -0111001011011110111011111—18 

Scott... cocccscccocces «++ 1111101001110010001110111—16 
No. 2, same: No. 3, same: 

Nelson, , ..0111110111111111111111111—23  0101110111111011111101111—20 

Dornin, , ,.1110111011111111110111111—22  011011111111101.001111011—19 

Scott. -1110111101011111010010101—17 


ao 


No. 4, same: o. 5, same: 
Nelson, , ..1101101110111100111111011—-19 = 11111110111111011111 —18 
Dornin, ,,,.1101111111111111111111111-—-24 —-01111111111110101111 —17 


Scott. .....0111111111011010111110011--19  10111010111011110001 —13 


A FAREWELL TO EMPIE. 


Dec. 17.—This afternoon the members of the club gavea farewell 
complimentary shoot to our friend and fellow sportsman, B. G. Empie. 
Mr. Empie goes South in a few days to make his home in New Orleans; 
he carries with him the best wishes of the many friends he has made 
while in this or. who part with him with the greatest regret. During 
the afternoon the following scores were “~~ 

0) 


No. 1. . 2. 
Nelson, .,,..0101011111111101111111111—21 1111111110111111100101101—20 
Terry... .....0111101011110111111001111—19 1111111111111001010011001—18 
Scott,.......0111011111011110011010111—18 1110011111010100111100111—17 
Dornin...... 1111011111001110111111110—20 1111101100111111110111111—21 
Empie. ......1001110100111011111101111—18 1111111110110011111000111—19 


Moorman... ,1001111011011111111100101—18 
Cleland...... ee 
oO, 
Nelson .,,...1111111001111100110111100—18 
Terry......--1110110100111111011011100—17 
Scott........1111001111000101010110111—16 
Dornin, ,....1110111111111111001111111—22 
Empie. ,....-1111110011110001001011011—16 
Moorman, ,..1110111111101111001011110—19 
Cleland.... cmeamens -< Seagtemndioes 


0. 5. 
Nelson .,....1011111110010111111100111—19 
Terry........1110111001111011110100110—17 
Scott,.......1111011101110011110110011—18 
Dornin, ,,,..1001011101111111111111111—21 
Empie, ,..,..0111010100101111011011101—16 
Moorman, ,..1111111111111111111141110—24 


1111001110011010011111011—17 
01111001 ee 


0. 4. 
111111110111101011111110i1—21 
1111101111100111011110100—18 
1101110111110111101110001—18 
1011011111101011111111101—20 
1111001110110101011111001—17 
1101110111100101110111100—17 
1100011100110101011101101—15 


No. 6. 
1100011111111111111111110—21 
i0i110i0i011ii1ii01i001ii—18 
1111110111011111110110101—20 
1110011100101011101011111—17 


csneneewensnntainagiain, 








Singac Gun Glub. 


Paterson, N. J., Dec. 17.—The first shoot under the auspices of the 
new gun club at Singac, N. J., was held to-day on the club's grounds 
in rear of Arthur Bunn’s hotel. The - have been much im- 
proved of late, a shooting platform, ta! for scorers, seats for the 
shooters, etc., having been added to them since the last shoot was 
held. As Bunn always has a lot of birds on hand apyone wish- 
ing to have a little shooting cannot do better than make the trip to 
Singac. 

To-day the attendance was not very large, but it was decidedly fast, 
Jack Brewer, Jim Elliott, Frank Class,etc. The birds were an excel- 
lent lot of fast fiyers. It will be noticed from the scores that even the 
cracks seemed to find them hard enough; the pigeons were all blue 
birds, not a light colored one among the lot. Claes won first money 
alone in the main event with 13 out of 15; Elliott missed his first 3 
birds and then killed 12 straight by some capital shooting, Eddie Mor- 
gan, who came late and borrowed a gun, tieing him for second 
money. Chris. Wright missed his Ist, 5th, {3th and 15th, but took 
third money alone with 11 out of his 15. Brewer shot in bad luck, 
several of his birds getting away extremely hard hit. A peculiar fea- 
ture of the event was the fact that five out of the seven shooters 
missed their first birds; at the end of the 5th round Class was high 
with 4outor5. Brewer's handicap of 33yds. was very severe consid- 
ering the character of the birds. tt, of course, was shooting his 
Winchester; his mark was —— 

After the main event—the New York contingent had to leave to 
catch a train—a couple of handicap sweeps were shot, with the result 
that Morgan won the first with 4 out of 5, Chris. Wright taking the 
second with a straight score of5. Out of the 150 birds trapped during 
the day, 43 were scored lost. Scores: 

No. 1, 15 live birds, $10 entrance, handicap rise, 50yds. boundary, 

Hurlingham rules: 
F Class (31). . . .021222220122222—13 J L Brewer (83)210102102210022—10 
Jim Elliott (32).000222122222222—12 J Timmons (29)120012022012110—10 
E Morgan (28) ..020222221012222—12 Klotz (27)......022002001120201— 8 
T Wright (29). .012202222222010—11 





No. 2: No. 3: 
A Bunn (28)........ oc eeccccccccceccccccecccoes 00112—3 (28). .02222—4 
J Smith (28)........cceceee ssveees-O11Q2—3 (28), ,02101—8 
Klotz (28)..... exccece couscous 0202-3 ..... cecese 
E Morgan (%)........ eoeees 1110-4 = (29). .20021--8 
A Mains........... Sccsccceccoscoess eeecccers: sence (26). .11011—3 
T CO Wright,..cccccccccccccccccccccscccsscccces coeve (30). .22222—5 
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In New Jersey. 
AT THE CARTERET CLUB. 
Dec. 18.—Eleven shooters took part in the afternoon's programme 
at the Carteret Club to-day. Shooting commenced as usual about 
1:55 and a at 4:40, a total of 291 birds, exclusive of 


birds, being at in the above space of time, an average of about 
105 per hour. There was scarcely a breath of air to aid the birds, but 
the iack of it was hardly noticed, the pigeons flying very strongly and 


taxing the skill of the shooters to the utmost. The following table 
shows the 
Shot at. ae 





MeAlpin 32 Stafford 7 
be beseseeceee ‘0 Seevsencued 

Butler...... 32 27 16 
Hoey...... 26 2 16 
Wright... -.20 26 12 
Thomas..... «+37 31 11 
Godchalk............ 30 


24 

From the above it will be seen that McAl Hoey, Butler and 
Wright were doing some good work. In the two events Hoey 
from the 3lyds. mark, made a run of 20 straight, drawing a lot of hard 
ones among the birds that fell to his lot. 

No. 1 was at 5 birds, $5 entrance.two high guns. This event had 
eight entries, four of whom went aa and split up the _ to 
facilitate matters. No. 2 was at an unlimited number of birds, handi- 
cap —— an allowance of misses before retiring, $10 entran 
two high guns; 31 and 30yds. men had two misses before being out o! 
it; 29yds. men, three misses; 28yds. four misses; 2?7yds. and under, 
five misses. This event had ten entries, and the general supposition 
was that, considering the weather, it would be a long drawn out 
affair. As a matter of fact it did take seventeen rounds — toa 
division between Stafford. McAlpin and Butler, each of whom had 
still a miss coming to them when they divided. The first to fall out 
were Fred Hoey and Seaver Page, Hoey losing both his birds dead out 
of bounds; Page was out ofall form and let an awfull — a 
away from him in the 3d round. Leonard fell out in the next (4th) 
round, Chapin following suit in the 5th round. Godchalk was the fifth 
on the list of withdrawals, the 11th round being fatal to 

had been hanging on the ragged with a total of three 

losses, all dead out of bounds, placed to his credit a' the close of the 

7th 5 ht lasted thirteen rounds, Thomas finally dropping 
at the 


out the 15th round. 

This left three in for the money—Stafford, McAlpin and Butler; each 
man had two misses due him, so that matters were even up, as it 
Stafford used one of his ciphers in the 16th round when a rat- 

carried his shot over the boundary. In the 17th round 
illed, = McAlpin and a. both lost =, — as 
everything was thus even up once more, three agreed up 

ane Butler, who aenenine to his handicap was allowed four 
migses, went straight up to the end of the 9th round, and tly 
had a cinch on the whole of the purse; he then lost his 10th, 18th and 
7th birds; McAlpin madearun of 11 straight after losing his 5th 


if 


° 


No. 3 was 10 birds, optional sweep of $5 or $10, two high guns; this 
event had eleven entries, W. S. Edey having arrived on the scene too 
late for either of two previous events. McAlpin, Hoey and Butler 
went straight and shot off for the money, the two first named winning 
after killing three straight in the ties. 
$5 miss-and-out with ten entries, McAlpin having to 
b catch atrain. Thomas, Pageand Wright divided the 
after killing 8 straight, Hoey dropping out in the eighth round. 
Fhe traps fell to the shooters as follows: 


: 
. 


~. 1. No.2. No.3. No.4. No.5. Total. 





Thomas.... cosccceccccccses 8 8 8 4 37 
cevcccecee ssnncehonnnse $ . : : > 
Stafford ....... snubesssnsnesseose © 
ecvesccescccce - 0 10 4 2 2 23 
Rin 11 6 3 8 a 3 
8 5 3 6 4 26 
5 4 3 3 17 
.8 8 a 5 5 30 
9 5 7 6 5 32 
oo» 5 4 2 4 20 
2 q 8 8 2 14 
9 66 57 54 45 291 


Trap score type—Copyright 1395, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
83424 eee hook 
AP PIACKTT TAT FAC YOH 
BF Thomas (8)...2522 2-5 Pesaecelisssize —l1 
538351 a ertatttere 
KITT RAL TYTFTETH 
EGodchalk (29)...23S 5 b-5 22022220120 =—6 
52 54544118115214442 
TY W939 FAVRALREADITO 
W H Stafford (28)..e 2 —1 222102210222222 06 2-14 
233 232 
KA TTY 
JS Page (80)......220 -—2 100 inf 
31 Lee ee eee 
Pe 29-T OL THO ACT AR 
GS McAlpin (29)...2 0 —l1 lrrsbietfemsiitts 
12 524 
a7. WAT 
Fred Hoey (31).....2 0 —1 tee me 
84553 3112 
495 1 toes 
F Leonard (30)..... 222225 202 —2 
2328224414521 
RT LAAT IO“ TC 
HB Wright (30).... .... or 2222210221220 | 
58521413431254422 
TAAHTTIRIATT CR 9 fT 
H AButler (28)...... ---+++ 11212112101102210—14 
22115 12533 
Tite Teens 
CO M Chapin (30)....2 2 221-5 02110 | 
No. 3. Ties. No. 4 
231134142 13825544 
ALLENS LP KA Hyel 
Thomas (28) ..... pean nae e® =F scan 22211111-—8 
51182512 1182382 
PALI ele 
Godchalk (29)......02211012 —6 ..... - 121210 —-5 
542145824 21 
eYVACTYATO AL 
Stafford (28)........210201212 —7 ...... 20 | 
ane eed 883822254 
RATLETAYA “LANTALO 
Page (80)........5--001210210 —5 ...... 1211221 1-8 
2142321125 243 
LEST ACHR TRA 
McAlpin (29)........ 2222222222-10 222 
Se ere oe 244 Peeeeeee 
HL TPYVAT RA Se HT TIA 
Hoey (81)...........2 22222222 2-10 222 2222222 0-7 
222 52443 
£Fl Vey 
Leonard (30)... 2e8 —1 « 22220 on 
512451128 25311154 
Hes Teil HTKRELON 
Wright (80)......... 21002112 —7 1222221 2-8 
4522411311 853 11 
OAKS Le Hay LG 
Butler (28)..........1121112112-10 220 10 andl 
135245134 2 
HARK TCT T 
Chapin (80)........+. 221212022 —8 eee —0 
842452512 33421 
HAT 3+-e-T T Sthbe 
Edey (29)....00.005++ 220222220 —7 ..... ~ Sau onl 


ELIZABETH GUN CLUB'S BI-MONTHLY. 


Dec. 20.~-The two days’ shoot of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Gun Club, 
which was brought to a conclusion this afternoon, was entirely satis- 
factory in every way. The weacher, as is nsual at this club’s tourna- 
ments, was all that could be desired, the days being as springlike as 
the pleasantest days in April. In point of ae, the club 
cannot find any ground for complaint, while the comfort of the shoot- 
ers was well looked after. The catering department, too, was in the 


ofa 20. 

Jim was on and easily carried off the honors. It was 
eee ies a Set eeeanar Saseten tees ian bo ceased.” 
es ee en Sens or eee number, 
an average per 

Among those present were: J. 8. Shaw, of Long Branch; J. A. R. 
Elliott, of Kansas City, the Winchester Repeating Arms 
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N. J.; of Marion; R. Heber Breintnall, L. Thomas, 
Asa ©. M. fieddon and EE. A. Geoffroy. of the South Side 
Gun Club, of Newark; Enoch Miller, from the Union Gun Club, of 
Sprio; ; Charlie H of the Empire Target Company, 
Se oe and targets; J. Grier, of Dun Har 
Craft, of New York; E. , one of the cracks of the Union Gun 
of ts koe cee end we tave quite 0 large cnsty tor a day's watget 
0! ome clu we have quite a en ora "s 
Ghocting af thie time of the sear 

All the shooting was at ‘unknown angles with the exception of 
three events: No. 1 more ees: No. 4, traps in reversed order; No. 
6, expert rules, both barrels. bout 2,700 targets were thrown during 
the day. The scores in tabulated form are as follows: 

Events: 123 465 6 78 91011121314 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 20 15 20 15 25 10 15 10 15 15 
PBergecc: PERE ER EEE St 

* 1 121 1 7 
M Herslagto’ 7 710 81813 161319 712 812.,., 
PT cscccccenaeboness IP EP th 06.0% Sh 06.50 3% 20 56 S000 Oe 
HC Jewell... eR oe one ae nae is aw ee 
EE cccactecoccsscesoe 0s VER TMRBRBS.. 1% OR.. 
NA bencbeneesbosebesess ot DEE SPE Se Te 
P eeenee .- 818 916 91714211011 7.... 
J AR Elfiott................ .. 915 820 14 19 15 2110151011 ., 
C Hebbard....... ee Se rer Pepe 
C von Lengerke pe ne: os A on EEE on TP 40 00. os 
T H Keller...... -» 91711161221 $14 7 1410 
E A Geoffroy... 81618181524 914 9.,.. 
4 eee . 14 °ea- sno" 
A Heritage..... . 2 0 OP ona0 
C Dutchy..... © 00 Ge oe 00 18 12 20 8 14 10 11 12 
A Woodruff... © 88 00 eo os = D ss = 
H Folsom..... 6 o0'ns 00. oe. 0c DED Pee Dae 
J A Lawrence........... Tre fo ere 
BD Beer osnccensenrees 6 20 bs a0 60 56 so eR an: em 

SY. ccctvebscnses 0 00 00 00 00 0c 18 818 91212 
FREE .ccccccccccccccccccccs 00 co 00 ce cc 0s oo OSS OM O11 18 
DA PEs csenswedes-coee 08. Se eb 00.06.00 00 00 00 00.8 B20 00 

Second Day. 

The to-day was at live birda The me contained 
three events: No. 1, 7 bil $5; No. 2, 10 birds, $5; No 8, 25 birds, $10 
(oirds extra), handicap. birds, under the su tendence o 

ate Astfalk, flew remarkably well; taking into co: the fact 


on the point: > 
an ae ey ote eS. 4 
ww a short distance as as trap was ting abou 
tt, on the tar aide of thetiap trou the ehooter; Willey iid nxt shoot 
at it, but seeing that it gained about on him, called “no 
bird,” turning away from the score as he did so. He was then told 
that he must kill it, so fired at it on the ground, wounding it, where- 
ee 8 See ee, See ae aes very little harm; outside 
fence the scouts took good care of it. “Lost bird,” called the re- 
feree. Then ensued quite a lot of talk on the su several claiming 
that as Willey had called *‘no bird” he was en! to another; Wille 
himself, under the impression that he had a t to another bird 
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lo. 1. 
Rh. cocnecccccevcoscccccscccccecslaeee—e 
seveccecceseessLl2Q012Z1—6 
THOMAS, ....60seeceeeeees 2221122—7 


Pee eeeeeeeeeeeees 


> 
Fe 


No. 2. 
2120112211— 9 
seeeeeceeeeeoeece 1122222222—10 
0121112111— 9 
1111122021— 9 
0220020101— 5 
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No. 8, 2% live birds, , $10, birds extra, 3 moneys, class 
shooting. Brewer (82) 24, Willey 24 and Woodruff So 23, (31), 
J. G. Piercy (27) and H. Ki 22, Timmons (28) 21, Eliiott (31), 
Anson (28) and Bonner (27) 20, Bunn (28) withdrew in the 10th round. 

Epwarp Bangs. 


Trap Around Buffalo. . 

Burra1o, N. Y., Dec. 14.—At the Audubon Gun Club's weekly shoot 
to-day, E. W. Smith and C. 8. Burkhardt chose sides for a 
live tard mateh under the following conditions: 10 live birds per man, 
$3, losing team to for the birds and a su; for the winners. As 
a result of coune anon werk on the part of J. A. Phillips, one of the 
oldest shots in Buffalo, who scored the only 10 bt, and also on 
the part of E. W. Smith and H. Erb, each of whom k 9 out of 10, 


will eat & good supper at 


eeeeee eeeeeeseee 





W. Smith's Team. C. 8. Burkhardt’s Team. 
J A Phillips. .....1112112211—10 Schwartz.........1111101112—9 
EW psound 121111— 9 B F Miller, .......2201110111—8 
HEtb..........-1110111111— 9 E C Burkhardt .. .2202111021—-8 
LW Bennett, ...1 1223— 7 C8 Burkhardt... .0211020112—7 
Dr Fisher, ,......2111011100— 7 Northrup........ .2122102020—7 
GP ur, .0011162201— Dr Sauer..,...... .1021202102—7 
Cc we ve ee 1@l0120202— 6 LErb......,.++++-2211011200—7 
G O Miller..,....1110210000— 5 Eaton .........++.1%00020012—5 
H Williams, .,...01001lee211— 5 E H Rounds, ,,,. 00020100114 
W E Btorey.,.,,,11220 — +68 cocccecces —4—66 


. E Doeinck (25)...... rn oe 9 


On Long Island. 
HELL GATE GUN CLUB. 

Dec. 17.—The members of the Hell Gate Gun Club turned out in 
force at the club's monthly shoot held at Dexter Park this afternoon 
renty San pas cove pames and shot their 10 birds in the club 
shoot. Of number only two, Louis Schortemeier and Trostell, 
oe ohy wy J = see Gee as ea The following are the 
scores in ° 
F Trostell (28).......2111112121i—10 J P Dannefelser (28).0010121122— 7 
L &chortemeier (28) .2211111211—10 C Dege eeesceeeesOIZ1001121— 7 

2e22e00222— 6 


-* 


Gus No 








4 Sota .1220221112— Say, Rabenstein (28). .0021221200— 6 
A BSchmi ) -0221122211— 9 J Sehm (25)... 1202— 5 
J H Voss 2e%211112— 8ECG 7 (28) 0011100002— 4 
P Woelfel 21202112ie— 8 H ‘088 0101000012— 4 
J Kohla 110011021— 7 C Weber 1100020001— 4 
8 J Held (28) 1212ee102— 7 J Newman 0022200002— 4 
der (28).. .2002112021— 7 © Mar; it (28). . .0002100020— 3 

In sweeps for the price of the birds Held beat out A. Schmitt by the 


score of 9 to 8. 
BERGEN ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 17.—Robert ‘L. Valentine and James W. Reynolds, both mem- 
bers of the Bergen Rod and Gun Club, shot a match to-day on the 
club’s grounds at Flatlands, Reynolds winning after a very close race. 
The conditions were: Reynolds 29yds., Valentine 80yds., 25 live birds 
= man, Valentine also conceding his opponent twe misses as kills. 

he score was: Reynolds 22, Valentine 21. 

After the match a sweep at 5 birds, $1 entrance, two high guns, was 
shot with the following result: John 8. Fletcher (26) 4, Robt L. Valen- 
tine (28) 5, James W. Reynolds (28) 3, Alfred W. Morton (26) 2, Peter 
K. O’Brien (28) 3, John A. O'Donnell (26) 2, Johr G. <= 38, 
Charles W. Reynolds (26) 2, Daniel G. Quinn (26) 1, Louis G. Wilson 
(26) 3, Thomas P. O’Dell (26) 4. 


NEW YORK GERMAN GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 13.—A few sweeps were shot this afternoon by some mem! 


bers 
of the New York German Gun Club at Dexter Park, the following 
scores being made: 


No.1 No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

A Schmitt .............005 ++e011100—3 = 221115 2202—4 Ss 0-8 

ceccceee ecccccecccees 20022—3 20220—8 02010—2 2001—2 

il i dnatgneekeusssesknell 22222—5 11011—4 12202—4 2012—3 

B Koenig........ scceceeseeese10100—2 10121—4 2220014 1211-4 

PD ccccnacecdesceccs 121-4 10001—-2 12010-8 1211-4 
PEE .cccccccvecesescosnssoesee 12011-4 _ 00120-2_—Oi.,,. 

J Racky...... ecccccccce 11011—4 0100—1 


August Schmitt, president of the club, and C. Weidmann also shot 
a race at 15 live birds, Schmitt winning easily by scoring 12 to 9. 


IDLE HOUR GUN CLUB. 


Dec. 16.—The Idle Hour Gun Club held its monthly shoot at Dexter 
Park this afternoon, and some of the best birds in the coops were 
msequence being that 5 out of 7 was high, two out of 
ling that number. The score was as follows: 

Club shoot, 7 live birds, A. 8. A. rules governing: 

Richard Sandiford (28) 5, Adol Christo- 
poe. M. Lakeman (25) 3, John F. C. Elfers 8, A. Meyn > 

a (23) 3, Frederick A. Wilshusen (25) 1, Gus. 


‘After the club shoot a sweep at 3 live birds, $1 entrance, was shot 
with the following results: Tsandiford, Offermann, Meyn and Wiis- 
husen 3; Buseh and Boemmermann 2, Elfers 0. 


ENTERPRISE ROD AND GUN CLUB. 
Dec. 19.—The Materprice Rod and Gun Club, of Broo! N. Y., held 

its monthly shoot this afternoon at its grounds, No L. IL. 

The club event is at7 live birds per man, rise, scores to 


han 
count in the averages. John fo. the only one to 
score 6 out ae making the top score for the day. Result: 


John A. n (26) 6, J. G. Williamson 5) F.C En 
land (25) 3, F. B. Weedon (23) 3, J. W. O’Ro = 
& i = (25) 3, Ba Greene (25) ry 


Sweep No. 1, 3 live birds, $1 entrance: An 


Hudson and Por- 
gland, Whyland and Greene, 2; Weedon, 


"Rourke and Ken- 
No. 2, same: Andrews, England, O'Rourke and Kennedy, 2; Po 
Weedon and Greene, 1; Whyland, 0. mam, 


Ideal Gun Club of St. Paul. 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 15.—The Ideal Gun Club, of this city, held its 
second shoot of the season to-day. There was a good attendance of 
members, twenty-nine shooters taking part in the various events de- 
cided. Speaking of the club and its members the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press says: ‘The Ideal Gun Club is not a misnomer. Itis composed 
of anumber of the best and most enthusiastic marksmen in the city, 
ES Aan tee been of the most interesting 














character. Amovg its members are champions at the 
and in the field, and one of them, Tom Poucher, is to be hard 
wesunpes “tas Sagal bas had 0 ineding challongy oto Soense tS 
F a stan out m to 

pei club in the State, but so far it has not been taken up.” 
Live birds were used to-day and so good were they that, though the 
events = two of 8 birds and one of 6, only one straight score was 

res: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Burkhardt,,.......0++e++0++--L111011—7 titincee iain 
Chanler .....0..seeccscveeeee- LOMMIII—7 111100—4 011011116 
O J Mooney,........0++++000-11111101—7 110110—4 nana 
F Novotny,.......+e00+eeeee+-J1110111—7 111110—5 01111111—7 
Highouse,..........++ee0+0+eA11101l1—7 evecee 01111111—7 
WACK. .ccccccccece --11111110—7 eoseee 11111101—7 
Kavanagh. --10111101—6 + eovece escesece 

~-10111110-—6 ecccce 10111010—5 
11110101—6 111101—5 11111111—8 
11001111—6 111110—5 011111117 
11101011—6 eeccece 111001116 
--10110111—6 naneee 10101011—5 
.-11111001—-6 111001—4 11111011—7 
eoscecececccesstlOlOOlII—5 0110114 11100101—5 
seeeeescoecees ss Ol111010—5 110111—5 eoeenece 
pbebbbosteouen -+-11100011—5 escece 01110110—6 
a ae 111110—-5 01111111—7 
LADY... 0.0 0ccerccsecescocccceedL1O1OlO—5 evccce 
Campbell, ,.....seeeeeeeeeee+-10110110—5 penene 
BED scevennscovece oeeeeeee LO01011I—5 eeceee 
Helfenstine, ..........+0.e000e 00011101—4 eeccee 
Shotwell..... eesceseceesesee OOl1I0I0—4 sesece 
Dr Quinn seccececceseo1001100—4 01114 
Rel sence sssesees 
101110—4 101110116 
011011—4 eocccece 
111100—¢ eesecces 
coecce 11100111—6 


Donnelly Defeats Doremus. 


Paterson, N. J., Dec. 14.—Shooting around Paterson has not been 
very brisk lately. The Paterson Gun Club expects to get to work 
again as soon as Boyle Bros. get the grounds in shape after the 
football season ny pave passed through. The birds furnished for 
to-day’s match at Willard Park were an excellent lot, and were en- 
tirely too fast for Doremus, who is a great shot in the brusb and under 
Long Island rules. His match to-day with Donn was something 
new to him, and notwithstanding his allowance of five misses as kills, 
he was beaten one bird, the score standing 16 


16 to 15. 
Conditions: 25 live birds, $25 a side, ds. rise. ds. boundary, 
loser to pay for the birds: Soy iad _ 


Trap Score Type—Copyright 1595 by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
™’HAY S% 123334} RSA RAAAT 








Donnelly...........0200e2 00222221221220020—16 
K Sy 
Malaine. ........eeneneer 3b30e32I08 0's b bo ¥'o-10 
(Five misses as kills.) DutcHER. 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





$8.75 to Atlanta, Ga., and Return. 
Tue Southern Railway, Piedmont Air 


Line, Eastern office 
Broadway, announces a rate of $8.75, Washington to Atlanta and re- 
turn. Tickets on sale Dec. 19 to 25 inciusive, good to return within 


, Dec. 17, and daily. from Dec. 
Gatee, goed to return ten days. This low rate is 
rate is in reach of everyone to attend the Cotton States and Inter- 


national Exposition}— Adv. 





goods in stock. 


MARBURG BROS. 
ae AMERICATP TOBACCO CO 


“THREE N ONE’ 
AN OIL vor GUNS. 


1. A Sure Rust Preventive. 
2. Cleans Thoroughly. 
3. Lubricates and will not Gum 
or Harden, 
Sample gent in oiler for i 2 cent 
stamps. Ask your dealer for 


11 — 
G. W. Cole & Co., ui Week. 
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LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Shooting Riles. 
Middlefield, Conn. The “Burgess” is a close, hard 
shooter, and is unexcelled for con- 
A New Authority on a New Fish. venience of operation and effective 
The LEAPING TUANANICHE me bh te ay st 


When, Where and How to Catch It 
By Evesne McCarrTay. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


$1.50 per 100. 
NITRO CARTRIDGES. 


To close out our stock of AMERICAN WOOD POWDER, on 
account of its being no longer manufactured, we offer carfridges loaded in our 
best manner at the following low prices: 


12, 14, 16 or 20-ga., 2} to 3} drams 12-bore trap, 10z. to 14 soft shot: 
$1.50 per 100. $15.00 per M. 

10-ga., 3} to 4} 10-bore trap, 1} to 1; soft shot: 
$1.75 for 100. $17.50 per M. 

Chilled Shot $1.00 for M Extra. Terms Cash with Order. 


For BLUE ROCK SHOOTING there is no better load made 
than 3drs. 1%, 7% chilled. 


Only a limited quantity. First come first served. 


The CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera, 


A magnificently illustrated volume descriptive of fiy- 


fishing for trout and salmon. By Edward A. Sam- 
uels. Cloth. Price, $5.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. 0O., New York. 
318 ees New York. 





tournament at Rochester, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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WE HAVE BEEN TOLD that there are some 
dealers in FISHING ‘TACKLE who do not keep our 
If you are so unfortunate as to live 
in a place where our goods are not offered for sale, let us 
know and we will send you our catalogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


18 Vesey Street, New Yorx Ciry. 








Latest. 


BURGESS CUN 


North American Shore Birds. 


A History of the Snipes, Sandpi Plovers —— 
biting the beaches 


their Allies inha’ 
the Atlantic and prairies and tie 
shores of the inland lakes and —— of the North 
Continent; their Fy and scientific 
names, as. 5 with a = ee of their 
mode o' nestin; calgral m an persions, 
with descriptions of the summer and winter plu- 
mages of ta ae , 80 that each 
may be readily a Reference Book for 
the Neturelise, 8 a Sportaman rtsman and Lover of Birds, by 
Daniel — t. With seventy-four plates. 
Mr. wiliot’ it’s purpose being to make a book which 
should be for the nae and bird lover rather 
than for the he has written his descrip- 
2 that they shall be plain and easily compre- 


Scientific Duck Shooting in Eastern Waters. 
By R. 8. Nyz. Cloth, 116 pages. Price $1.25. 
The author has bout duck 
shooting. and he says tt it heat teanten on A 
thousand extraneo' ces, or dwelling on 
others er thelr _ and —- pre- 
sented what he ps—a matter not 
always truly caren apa qpeakers a2 and writers. 


Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland, 1894. 
y Dr. 8.2T. Davis (“Shongo”). 82 Illustrations. 
$1.25. 

A vast fund of eget information is ae, 
whieh will be invaluable to any one who takes 
a trip, = which — Saaee a author 
only after much correspondence, sti perso! 
experience. 


FOREST — D STREAM rua COMPANY, 
318 Broadway, New York. 


THE SALMON FISHER. 


CHARLES HALLOOK. 





FOREST AND RTREAM POURLIRAING 00 


THE 


BURGESS” GUN, 


12-GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN. 


Quickest. Simplest. Safest. 


IDEAL ACTION.—Movement in Direct Line Between Points of Support. 


Double Hits in 1-8 Second. Three Hits in 1 Second, Six Hits 
in less than 3 Seconds. 
For Cir. ular and Information, address 


cx <- Buffalo, N. Y? 


151 Blue Rocks, unknown angles, broken straight by B. A. Bartlett with a “Burgess,” in oper 
N. Y., September 26th, 1895. 


$1.50 per 100.| Three New Books of the Field, |The Trappers Guide. 


A Manual of Instructions for Captaris all Kinds 
of Far-bearin Animals, and a noe 


Ri Ay nee ot ar phy ap ate ever written. 
gives full descriptions animals which th 


they live, ho 
Ww 
cure their pelte. Ni 
ping whether it 
should be 
struction. 
Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING OO., 
318 Broadway, New York. 


SHOOT 


At the target as you wouldat game. Use the 
Lyman rapid-fire target system, which more 
closely than any other resembles actual field 
work on game. Two sizes, 25yds. (15 cents 
a dozen) and 50yds. (25 cents a dozen). Sent 
postpaid by 


FOREST 





AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


Pocket Kennel Record. 


New edition. New forms. Full leather, 50 cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING OO., 
318 Broadway. New York. 











° Ideal part. 
Rife A Send for Catalogue, free of charge. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


P. 0. Box 4102. 


Our Latest Model, 1804. 


THE NEW IDEAL RIFLE. 










EOnR THE CosT OF 


\ 22 Ve 


y SHORT 


fifteen cents and we will mail you a 


Send 
Resign, Write for catalogue to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY, - ° 






4 7 = 
22 LONG The 1891, .22 caliber, uses in one el a 
Bom short, a long ani along ris 380), 3 Can ; 


for the long rifle 


Feo mass aovuhts 


> O NE. 


adjustment the .22 


be taken a) witho ee ae, Only 
22 caliber made. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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ANGLING. 


The American Angler’s Book. 


Combining the natural history of sporting fish, the art of 
taking them, with instructions in fly-fishing, fly-making and 
rod-making, and directions for fish breeding. Description of 
salmon runs, inland trout fishing, etc. By Taap. Norris. 
S80 illustrations. Cloth. Price, $5.50. 


American Fishes. 


A popular treatise upon the game and food fishes of North 
America, with especial reference to habits and methods of 
capture. By G. Brown Goope. With numerous illustrations. 
Cloth, 496 pages Price, $3.50 This is, by far, the most pop- 
ular work which has ever been published on the fishes of 
America, and is the book that no angler who takes pleasure 
in knowing the fishes which afford him sport, can afford to 
miss. 


Book of the Black Bass. 


Comprising its complete scientific and life history, together 
with a practical treatise on angling and fly-fishing, and a full 
description of tools, tackle and implements. By James A. 
HENsBALL, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 470 pages Price, $3.00. 
Dr. Henshall’s monograph is the standard work. 


More About the Black Bass 


Being a supplement to the “Book of the Black Bass.” By 
James A HensHat, M D. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 204 pages. 
Price, $1.50. This is a supplement or sequel of Dr. Henshall’s 
first volume, in which the author's aim is to bring the sub- 
ject matter down to date. 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Mcking for Trout, etc. 
tty J HarrictTon Keene. With plates of the actual material 
ror making flies of every variety. Illustrated. Cloth, 160 
pages. Price, $1.50. The matter of the book embraces every- 
thing which the fly-fisherman wants to know about the senses 
of fish, practical fly-fishing, casting and fly-making; with list 
of standard flies and their dressings; the feathers, silk and 
other material used in fly-making. there are samples of all, 
attached to blank sheets like pictures by way of illustration. 


Fishing Tackle. 


Its Materials and Manufacture A practical zuide to the best 
modes ard methods of making every kind of appliance neces- 
sary for taking fresh-water fish and for {he equipment of the 
angler and fly-fisher. With 454 illustrations and explanatory 
diagrams. By J. Harrincton Keene. Price, $1.50. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Epwaxp A. Samve.s, President of the Massachusetts Fish 
end Game Protective Association, author of ‘The Ornithology 
and Odlogy of New England and Adjacent States and Prov- 
inces,”’ “Among the Birds,” Associate Eaitor of “The Living 
World,” ete , ete. Cloth, 480 pages (7x9in.), 147 illustra- 
tions. Price, $5.00. The author is known as one of the most 
devoted and expert salmon fishermen of America. The vol- 
ume is likewise noteworthy as an example of the rare possi- 
bilities of amateur photography. 


QBOQGBUYS 


163%} Oe 


CEBEEEEBIOES 


Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 


By Mary Orvis Marsury. 522 pages, 46 illustrations. Price 
$5.00. The colored plates cepi:t 17 hackles, 18 salmon flies, 
48 lake flies, 185 trout flies and 58 bass flies. 


a oe 


MANUALS. 


Game Laws in Brief. 


Laws of the United States and Caneda Relating to Game and 
Fish Seasons. For the guidance of sportsmen and anglers. 
Compiled by Crartes B. Reynoips, Editor of Forest and 
Stream. Paper. Price, 25 cents. Gives all sections relative 
to game and fish seasons, limit of size or number, non-resi- 
dents, transportation, ete. All in brief, but full enough for 
the practical guidance of sportsmen and anglers. Carefully 
compiled, and shorn of verbiage. Handsomely illustrated 
with numerous half-tone engravings from I orest and Stream. 


Woodcraft. 


By Nessmvk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. A 
book written for the instruction and guidance of those who 
go for pleasure to the woods _ Its author, having had a great 
deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admirably in 
putting the wisdom so acquired into plain English. 


Tricks of Trapping. 


Camp Live in the Woods, and the Tricks of Trapping and 
Trep Making. Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps with in- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. By W. 
Hamitton Grsson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Log Cabins. 


How to Build and Furnish Them. By Witu1am 8. Wicks. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $150. Mr. Wicks might have 
called his book “Every Man His Gwn Log Cabin Builder,” 
for he has set out to describe fully and particularly each de- 
tail in the process of construction. Plans are given for 
cabins, large ani small, with details of exterior and interior. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by ‘‘Seneca.”’ Cloth. Dlustrated, 224 pages. Price, 
$1.50. This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the shooter, 
the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, the canoeist, 
the camper, the outer, in short for the field sportsman in aD 
the varied pases of his activity. 


SIASSIISSSSSSSSSSSHIISISSSSHSSSSSSHHSSSSSSOGSSIGGGIGGOSBGUwsgws 























FOREST. AND STREAM. 
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Standard Works for the Sportsman’s Library, 


> ANY BOOK HERE NOTED WILL BE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE FOREST AND $TRBAM PUFLISHING CO., 318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








SHOOTING. 


Names and Portraits of Birds 


Which Interest Gunners, with Descriptions in Language Un- 
derstanded of the People. By Gurpon TruMBULL. Cloth, 222 
pages. Price, $2.50. The average gunner with this work at 
hand would have little difficulty in identifying the contents 
of his bag from the text alone. Identification is further facil- 
itated by portraits of the birds. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 


A comprehensive scientific treatise upon the natural history, 
including the characteristics, habits, affinities and capacity 
for domestication, of the Antilocapra and Cervide of North 
America. Second edition. By Jonn Dean Caton, LL.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages, 50 illustrations; steel portrait. Price, $2.50. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breechload- 
ing Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, Choice of 
Guns, Chokeboring, Gun Trials, Theories and Experiments. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth,770 pages. New edition. Price, $2 50- 


The Art of Shooting. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. With Ex 
tracts from the Best Authorities. By Cuaries LancasTER. 
Illustrated with numerous drawings from instantaneous 
photographs. Price, $3.00. New edition. 


Field, Cover and Trap-Shooting. 


By Caprarn Apam H. Bocarpvus, Champion Wing Shot of the 
World. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen; Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and Habits of Game 
Birds; Flight and Resorts of Waterfowl; Breeding and Break- 
ing of Dogs. With an appendix. Cloth, 493 pages. Price, 
$2.00. There is no other man in this country—or in any 
other, for that matter—better fitted to teach a novice the art, 


The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalking. By T.S. Van Dyke. 
The information contained in “The Still-Hunter” is as ex- 
* haustive as it is possible to make it. 390 pages. Price, $2. 


The Breech-Loader and How to Use It. 


288 pages. Price, $1.00 A book for that numerous class of 
sportsmen who delight in a day's shooting, but have neither 
the time nor the means to make the sport a life's study. 
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CAMP AND HOME. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Row ann E. Rosrnson. 
Cloth, 187 pages. Price, $1.00. “Uncle Lisha’s Shop ™ is 
brimful of quaint humor and sentiment, and there is an 
unmistakable touch of human nature in Uncle Lisha himself 
and his good old wife, Aunt Jerushy; in Sam Lovel, the 
hunter, and in fact in all the other characters introduced. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” by Row.anp E. Rosinson. 
Cloth. Price, $1. When Uncle Lisha went West, Sam Lovel 
took Antoine as his partner, and the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the two as trappers are described with all the charm 
of our author's quaint style, while their friends and enemies, 
and all with whom they are brought into contact, in the 
course of the story, step on to the stage real living creatures. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. By Grorce Birp GRINNELL. Cloth, 417 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. New edition, revised. Like 
most Indian tribes, the Pawnees are story tellers. They have 
a vast fund of folk-tales and traditions, which have been 
handed down from father to son, and transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. Years ago, when the tribe lived in 
Nebraska, the author of the present volume camped and 
hunted with them, and joined in their village life. The nights 
were given up to story telling, and many of the tales told 
in the lodge and by the flickering camp-fire were carefully 
translated and written down. When published they excited 
greatinterest. They are tales of daring anc adventure, weird 
accounts of magic, mystery and the supernatural; relations 
of the ways of life in the cid, wild days; stories of war and 
the craft of war parties, the history of the tribe as treasured 
by the very old men. There is mother-wit in these stories, 
they are full of humor, sentiment, pathos and huipan nature. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 


The Story of a Prairie People. By Gzorcr Brrp GRINNELL. 
Cr. 8vo., $1.75. In this volume the story of the Blackfoot 
tribe is told by a friend, one who has hunted with them on the 
prairies, slept in their lodges, lived in their camps, and shared 
their daily life. The stories which constitute this history 
have been taken down by the author from the lips of the 
narrators, and are given without change as told to him. 
There is a singular and charming freshness about the stories, 
which give the history of renowned warriors of ancient and 
modern times, show how ancient customs arose, and explain 
natural phenomena. The account of the daily life, customs, 
and history of the Blackfeet presents a series of graphic 
pictures of savage life in peace and in war. 


Our New Alaska; 


Or, The Seward Purchase Vindicated. By Caaries HaLiocs. 
Cloth, 209 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Mr. Hallock's 
writings are always vivid and full of life. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FOREST AND STREAM BOOKS WILL BE SENT FREE. 


(Drc." 28, 1895 
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THE KENNEL. 


Dogs: Their Management and Treatment 


IN DISEASE. A Study of the Theory and Practice of Canine 
Medicine. By Asamont. Cloth, 208 pages. Price, $2.00. The 
Forest and Stream says that this is one of the most valuable 
treatises on canine management and therapeutics that has 
appeared on this side of the water. 


Kennel Record and Account Book. 


Boards, $3. An indexed volume of 180 pages, consisting of a 
series of carefully prepared blank entry forms suited to the 
registration of all kennel events and trangactions. 


Dog Points and Standards. 


First Lessons in Dog Training, with the Points and Standards 
of all Breeds of Dogs. Paper, new edition, 106 pages, revised 
to date. Price, 50 cents. 


Training vs. Breaking. 


Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. By S. 'T. 
Hammonp, Kennel Editor of Forest and Stream. Revised and 
re-written. To which is added a chapter on training pet dogs, 
by an amateur, Cloth, 165 pages. Price, $1. A book for dog 
owners, who, by the instructions here plainly given, can suc 
cessfully train their hunting dogs. 


Modern Training; 


Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Warers. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $2. This treatise is after the 
modern professional system of training. It combines the 
excellence of both the suasive and force systems of education, 
and contains an exhaustive description of the uses and abuses 
of the spike collar. 


House and Pet Dogs; 


Their Selection, Care and Training. Paper, price 50 cents. 


Lee’s Modern Dogs. 


History and Description of the Modern Dogs (Sporting Divis- 
ion) of Great Britain and Ireland. By Rawpon B. Lez, kennel 
editor London Field. Illustrated, 584 pages. Price, $6, This 
is a standard work by an acknowledged authority, and is up 
todate. It treats all sporting breeds exhaustively. The illus- 
trations are idealized portraits of typical specimens. 


Kennel Secrets. 


How to breed, exhibit and manage dogs. By AsHuont. The 
dog from the time he is conceived to the time he curls himself 
up for his last long sleepis treated from every standpoint that 
could possibly occur to a man of wide experience with dogs. 
Every important subject that has engaged attention has been 
fully discussed, generalities being held practically valueless 
and misleading. Dlustrated, 344 pages. Price, $3.00. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the Amerivan and 
English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1. 


Scientific Education of Dogs for the Gun. 


By H.H. Cloth. Price, $2.50. The instructions are the re- 
sult of the author's amateur practical experience of 37 years. 
Forest and Stream says: ‘This work isa very wel written 
treatise upon the subject, containing some new ideas and 
much that is interesting and instructive to the new beginner 
as well as not a little that will be beneficial to even old 
hands to study.” ; 
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YACHT AND CANOE. 


Small Yachts. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the Ruling 
Types of Modern Practice. With numerous plates and illus- 
trations. By C. P. Kunnarptr. New ed., 470 pp. of type and 
illustrations and 87 plates. Size of page, 1444x1244. Price, 
$10. This book is intended to cover the field of small yachts, 


with special regard to their design, construction, equipment 
and keep. 


Steam Yachts and Launches; 


Their Machinery and Management. By OC. P. Kunsarpr. 
With plates and many illustrations. New ed., 267 pp. Price, 
$3.00. A complete review of the development and present 


status of the marine engine and boiler as applied to steam 
yachting. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and 
comprehensive directions for the construction of Canoes, 
Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. By W. P. 
SrepHens, Canoeing Editor of Forest and Stream. Cloth. 
Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numerous illustra- 
tions, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2 00. 


Canoe Handling. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, Practi- 
cal Management and Care, and Relative Facts. By C. Bowyer 
Vavx (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Yacht Architecture. 


By Drxon Kewp, Associate of the Institute of Naval Architects 
and Member of Council. Second edition. Super-royal 8vo., 
580 pages, numerous plans and designs. Price, $16.80. 


A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Drxon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval Architects (Mem- 


ber of the Council). 750 pages, with numerous plans and 
designs. New edition. Price $12.00. 
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Coprriaut, 1895, By Forest anp STREAM PUBLISHING Co. ENTERED aT New York PostjOrricefas Szconp Cass MaTTzR. . 
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Terme, Goupatd, G6. Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 318 Broadway, New York. 
aw CHICAGO, ILL.: 900 Security Bulldingy LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano’s. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


WHAT MORE COULD ONE ASK ?__1o 


A Gold Medal, 
A Silver Medal AND 
A Diploma of Honor 


AWARDED AT THE 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION 
U. M. C. AMMUNITION. 


Always ask your dealer for U. M. C. Brand. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE C0., - Brinceport, Conn. 


New York oS 313-315 nae San Francisco Office, 517-519 !Market, Street. 


~— WINCHESTER AMMUNITION. 


WINCHESTER LOADED paper shells, Rival with black powder, Blue Rival 
and Leader, with any of thé leading nitro powders, are the choice of experts everywhere. 











WINCHESTER METALLIC CARTRIDGES have a world-wide reputation as 
being the best. They are made for all the leading calibers. 


Winchester Coods .are for sale by all first-class dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO,, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


STQRES—312 Broadway, New York, 418 and 420 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bend for 114-page Catalogue, : free. 
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The Only Naphtha Launch. - 

















mennange: outside case. Weight, 18lbs, 


| Goctne Launches Yacht Water Closets, Tanks, Btc. 


Manufactured by 


Hectic ‘Launch Compay ot] Alfred B. Sands & Son, 
World's Fair Fame. YACHT PLUMBERS, 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, ALMY'S PATENT 
Morris Heights on the Harlem, New York Citv. 
THE KOBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. 


Nearly eight hundred in use. 250 pounds of Steam. Handsome 
Works: Red Bank, N.J. THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 & 41 ees St., New York, 
ach te Li i ttn Rn Nn tne Rit een 


CHARLES L. SEABURY & C0., 


| “Form 7 
He ‘‘Freelance,” “Uarda” 
52 Guendung, 3 New York City. = May bers,” "Ball mena,’ 


STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES, “aimee 


UMSOILERS. 
Manufacturers of the ALMY WATER TUBE —_ ”. 
178-184 Allens Av., Providence, 
SEABURY PATENT SAFETY WATED-TURE OL. |: 


Duilders of Simple, Compound & TrivicExsansionZarinee. /BOATS, CANOES, SAILS, 


wore vanbs Fotaftant Ayeckenaom.xx. | FITTINGS, Etc., El. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


TREGURTHA SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER\J. 8. RUSHTON. 





WATER 
TUBE 
BOILERS 
Torpedo boat “‘8til- 


stto,” hospital steam- 
e 











le, Com: und & Triple E apeion a Engines. CANTON, 3. 
Steam Yachts and Launches. ®=S1¢, Compound a Tviple Expans THE 
end three 2c. stamps for illus. catalog. MURRAY & TREGU RTHA, W. First ‘ot. Foot of E ‘St, South o ean. Mass, BEST 
STEAM WAcHTS AND LAUNCHES. ( SPAR 
By C. P. KUNHARDT. Price $3.00. VARNISH 
FOREST AND *&TREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 BROADWAY, N. Y. KNOWN. 





CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


; Spring Lake Glioker Bool Maulg. Go. wT tr 


Have You Heard the Story 


Of how our 230 odd page illustrated catalogue of YACHT, BOAT AND CANOE 
FITTINGS will be sent to you on receipt of ten cents in stamps (which will be 





credited on your first order) ? BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. crate builders Ail iy aaeeae™ 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 267 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, | , All Pearson's Celebrated Model Send stamps | I9§ yacts, heat speed, nav 











us pour qroet new ou — aoa unuwe cin cic 
mem cits ue fan's bont, Weare oterlag speci BUCKLEY & BRACGINS, Roslyn. 1, 1, N. ¥. 
on satin See meMne sine sora es izz's | Patent Water Tube Boiler for Yachts, |" <——_______5 
cPeiding Boatsar? Canes GME the Folding-Boat contest Sept. 21 on oneof thelagoons | Also ““Aome” Launch Engines, ai 
Two dozen of our Pneumatic eam bocesrie’ ie tho hunting coat pactets. When best Send for catalogue to ea 
decoys made. Sample pair Mallards by mail, $1.70. Pair of geese, $3. for Catalogue. » ~ar 5 
arME EALMINGA RAAT AO. Mismiehurg, Abin | Rochester Machine Tool Works, 
> ROCHESTER, N. Y. GRANGER’S IMPROVED CLEAT. 
za. Ho. G@HBRARISH, Bangor, Mainxe. | —_—————————_ completes Hast coming foto gencral use ‘Bend fori clr 
a Pioneer Manufacturer of DAN EIDNEY &SON, West De Pere, Wis. Gan Chicago i il. — ” 





CANVAS CANOES Se Boats, Skiffs, 
and ROWBOATS.| ufone |Canoes & Launches. 


: Send for circular. 
a Deiitere of Fine Pleasure, Hunting, Combined Row and grade Sporting, Athletic, 
catalogue, 


thietic, Gymnastic and 
built > cater. Send stamp for our new 1895 are from 15 to 25 per 
issued February 1. ee ieee Send eight 


il Boats 
So simple in text that you may know the law ata glance. WHITE CEDAR BOARDS 
Yachts. B a THE ELECTRIC |_AUNCH CO. 
Game Laws in Brief #| %2%,2% 24 o> ene 








MORRIs HEICHTS, NEW YORKCITY 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. C. F. HODSDON, 506-508 E. Houston St. W.Y 


ac  etaeee 
Gives the sections relative to game and fish seasons, limit of size or num. SPRAGUE PATENT RUBBER BOATS 


ber, non-residents, transporta- 
tion, etc. All in brief, but full eens fever, where ast. They exe the 


enough for the practical guidance 
of sportsmen and anglers. Care- 
fully compiled, and shorn of ver- 
biage, by Cas. B. REYNOLDS 
of Forest and Stream. The Brief 
is a standard work of reference. 

Handsomely illustrated with 


npest ne coda for cian oreta se = 
=! shol sen ‘or ca’ |e 8 Ww: 
H. M. SPRAGUE, Parishville, St. Law. NY. 


MORRIS, Yeazic, 1s Se Avy Builder of 
Hon Picons WAS Eh ots for roninn. 
— and Pleas de! “og 

Vugue which gives 5 descript oes ont Pic 
twenty-five half-tone engrav- 


ings from Forest and Stream. 





ARTHUR DYER, 


Sail-Makers, 
<i... te . 78 South St., New York. 


YACHTS. Ganoe and Boat Building 


Price, $2.00 + 
Send for:catalogue. FOREST AND STREAM PUB. 0O., 818 B’way) N.Y 


Price 25 Cents. We - it pesto All Sportsmen’s Goods dealers sell it. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
318 si ieiieadiete caer ean New York. 
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Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 


Solicits Correspondence about 
Fishing Reels Saas 2 eae 


Naval Architects and Eng’rs. 


ATZEBMT, BiARBoey> 
Naval Architect and Yacht Designer 


181 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON. 
Cable address, “‘Designer,”’ Boston. 

















































Seer rf 
Standard Wire Picture Gord. ee Ta # 
THe Anorew B. Henoavx Co., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A, 








Yacht Agencies. 


CAPE COD YACHT AGENCY, 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 


Bend 4 + tap ond Cuting Cape 
Cate” on hand, 15 t to St fang alg 
sloops and eco or Sart, 
oat ase 


Designing, Building and Brokerage. 





Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 


Highest Grade Single and Twin Screw Launches. 


Safest, cleanest and speediest power boat built. 
No smoke or smoke-stack, no boiler, no electricity. 
No steam or naphtha under pressure. Run on 
one pint of gasoline per horse power per hour, 
and are under way in less than one minute. 

No licensed engineer or pilot. 

Also Stationary Motors. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Office and Works: ‘‘Steinway,”’ Long Island City, N. Y. 


Yacht SailSand Rigging 


Tents, Flags, etc. 


We make a specialty- of high- class Yacht Sails; dnd 
are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats compléte with 
Sails, Rigging, Blocks and Marine Hardware of 
the most modern designs. 

We have all the up-to-date material for 
Racing Sails, including Raw Silk, Egyptian 
Cotton, etc., made especially for us. 

Estimates and sail plans furnished on 
application. Send 6c in stamps for our 
~ handsomely Illustrated Marine Catalogue. 


for SALE or HIRE, GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
Telegraphic address, “Reysto,” London. Ship Chandlers and Sail Makers, (Established 1840.) 
1000 ZON8— A "tz, fine YACHT about this aoa, 204, 206, 208 So. Water St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


tonnage has just been placed 6 mark 
as the owner is >; er. a ie 





—HIGH CLass— 
PLEASURE BOATS, CANOES AND 
SAIL BOATS, HUNTING AND 
FISHING BoATs, RACING 
SHELLS, ETc. 


CATALOGUES FREE 


AMERICAN BOAT BLDG. CO. 


8580 to 3540 DEKALB STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 









Yachts, Canoes For Sale. 





W. C. STOREY, M.I.N.A., 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, Etc. 


13 Regent Street, London, England. 


STEAM and SAILING YACHTS of all sizes 






recently constructed of the best materials and work > VAPOR ENGINE 

The machin aa the highest omy So ONITOR AND POWERCO 
beaut fitted and : 

ones ha’ been done by eminent London cabinet F 

carrying a , man a fresh pro = 7 \ 

en class tnstalietin of hi ith accumu- 


“ae to Mr. W. 
STOREY. at at above address. coy 


eS J. F. P., 30F £., 11.6FT. 









I6 FT. LAUNCH 
WITH 4,HORSE POWER ENGINE, 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 


Chicago, - - Illinois} 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Pleasure Boats, Row Boats, Sail Boats, 


Hunting Boats, Canoes, Vapor Launches. 
Send for Catalogue’ 


“KANKAKEE” PORTABLE BOAT 


WATER-TIGHT. ices acho PRACTICAL. 
SNAG-PROOF. STRONG. 


Catalogues free, 


ing. Now at Melbourne, Fia., on dian River. 
oe by Dec. 1, can be chartered for trips. 


J. F. POWELL, Waukegan, Ill. 
)}OR SALE OR EXCHANGE, MODERN MARINE 
engines and boilers, both new and second-hand 
Address Thatcher A. Parker, Terre Haute, Ind. tf 


E CAN BUILD YuU A KNOCKABOUT NEAR- 











of 
catboats an ew on yo BU 
BAY YACHT: TOE CY, 43 William Street, New 
Bedford, Mass. tf 








YACHT AND BOAT SAILING. 


By Drxon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price $12. 





This edition has been 


Cen 
“Mersey Fas Beets, Boats,” ue Sailing Boats,” 
Boats. ” lin Bay. wn 
Boata.® Gore Punts = orhemes Bawley Boats, 
Boonie. Windermere Yachte,* “Yachts of the Norfo! 
ie RS ind Boats of Y R. A. 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHINGCO. 
818 Broadway, New York, 


small Yachts, 


470 Pages. $10.00, 


OR THE 
Adventures of Two Bird 
Hunters and a Dog 
in Texan . Bogs. 


By Dr. A. C. Peirce. 





Illustrated. Cloth, 257 pages. Price $1.50. 











A Man from Corpas Christi 





The most original book of its class, Full of quaint 
conceits and: the characteristic, humor of the 
Southwest. .#°— . —— tm A: 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING (CO. 





SPORTSMAN’S 
Camping and Fishing 
TENTS. 


Yacht and Canoe Sails, 
FLAGS & BURGEES, 


Canvas Cover and Camp Furniture 
of Every Desoription. 


S, HEMMENWAY & SON, 


60 South 8t., New York City. 


Send 5-cent stamp for our Tent and Flag Catalogue. 


Jn bri XS 
PATENT MARINE GLUE. 


s 
A. Glue under effect of the sun. 
er Glue under effect of cold and wet. 





Beppe Gah, Beaten, Ss ad 288, 


For Deckseams of Yachts, Airtight Compart- 
ments of Life Boats in combination with Conves. 


In combination with Calico for Wate: 
used between Diagonal Planking o: 
Launches, ete. Send for 


L.W. FERDINAND & Go., 267 Federal St. Beste 


Seamless Baskets, Baths, Boats, 
Canoes, Cases, Cylinders, Trays 


and Trunks, made of Linenoid, 
WILL OUTWEAR ALL OTHERS. 
Special Seamless / rticles made to order. 
CRANE BROS. LINENOID MANUFACTURERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Catalogue and Linenoid Pin Tray Free. 





ETHELWYNN. 
BUILDERS OF RACING and CRUISING 
\%- RATERS, 1-Raters, and other classes of small 
eye ay furnished, 
built by us m designs of Mr. 
W. P. Stephens). Write for il strated catalogue. 


(Formerly The St. Lawrence River Skiff, Canoe and 
Steam Launch Co.) 


THE SPALDING ST. LAWRENCE BOAT 6O., 


gdensburg, N. Y. 


DOWN CHANNEL. 


Py R. T. McMULLEN, with Introduction by Dixon Kemp 


This work forms a complete collection of the 
tically written accounts of the late Mr. McM "s 
cruises in the Leo, Sirias, Orion, Procyon, and Per- 
seus. Also an oat his when 





sailing 
alone in the Perseus The text is illus- 
trated with n descrip- 
tive of the cruises. “ ” is the best 
Geko tee geen OE cant cman = 
connected with the sailing of achts and 


, inclu their management in harbors and in 
Stones Price $3.50, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING %O 


CANVAS CANOES; 


HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


By PARKER B. FIELD. 
Price 50 Cents, 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Sportsmen’s Goods. Sportsmen’s Goods. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, | "<##2z,aesna! sm 


To all who have used 








Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc. 






























and 
Adjust- all who use it. 
a8 able THE “IDEAL” es 
= mn UNIVERSAL POWDER MEASURE 


Is guaranteed to measure all kinds of powder accurately. 
It is graduated for drachms and grains. Will cover all require- 
ments, from a Pistol toa Shot Gun. THE IDEAL HAND BOOK, 
No. 5, just out. 80 pages. Some say it’s worth $5.00. Send stamps for it. 


IDEAL M’F’G CO., Drawer 86 §, Nuw Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


-|}THE ECLIPSE =—evmnnmm 
AT RUNS ue RIFLE CLEANER, 


SPORTING GOODS With its Bristle brush and Rubber Digcs, 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
Sportsmen’s use. Com- 
Dines Head Jack (Front and 
Top), Boat Jack, 
=e. Belt and Dash Lamp, 
Hand Lantern, etc. 
EXCELSIOR LAMP; 
For Night Driving, Hunting, 
etc. Is adjustable to 
any kind of dash or vehicle. 
Send stamp ior Illus. Catalogue, 
end address all orders Lamp Dept. 


(oon 


SMOKELESS POWDER,1 


and particularly to those who were 
unable to get it, 


= would announce that our New Plan 


at Pompton i 
December ist, and that on and after January ist, 
1896, we will be in a position te fill all orders promptly. 
Make a note of the date. 


W-A Makes Experts of Amateurs. 


AMERICAN SMOKELESS POWDER CO. 


18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


















Grass Suits cacn, 2.00. Is EF’ar Superior | 
To cleaning inst ent made. Cleans a rifie to ection, and should be among leaning tools of 
Grass Shore Blinds, as READY. aa cooae of rifles "Made in .82 to .50-cal. Sold ea @eatene > or sent on receipt of 50 cents. Can) 
$2.00 UNUSUATLY Low P pushed through a rifle with any kind of rod. Send 4 cents for new catalogue. 
' Grass Boat Blinds, Per plooe,6tt., SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR COPY. The BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 313 & 315 Broadway, New Yor 
(a N ° 





<< Liberal discount to dealers. Write 
= for descriptive pamphlet. 


ct FRANE LAWRENCE, M’fr., 
89 Barclay St., New York City. 


TENTS 
BOAT SAILS. 


Patent iron tent pins and sportsmen’s 
carry bags. 
Sole manufacturers of the Patent 


Protean Tent, which grows more 
popular with campers every day. 





ATHLETIC UNIFORMS 


AND 
Wearing Apparel for 
All Sports. 


SPORTSMEN’ 
WEAR, 






For Sale. 


2,000 Ring-necked, Chinese 
and English PHEASANTS. 





- BARNARD’'S ons A 
Shooting Coat, Bis and Gaps 


ate 
Holsters, 

And an important line of 
Leggings. 


V. DE GUISE, Mahwah, N. J. 


BROOK TROUT 


of all ages for stocking brooks and lskes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity warranted delivered aie ciiaimmasieieanaeal 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence soli- Send for our ustrate atalogue. 
cited. GEO. BARNARD & 68, Seer. 

'. = , Cc: 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT OO., Plymouth, Mass. A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Selling Agents, ew Yor ago, 


BROOKDALE TROUT CO., CREAT COMBINATION! 














ae 
Special small “Protean” for bicycle 
and tramping trips now ready. 


“ 


Catalogue describing my specialties 
sent on request. 


A. S. COMSTOCK, 


Philadelphi 








N.W. cor. Randolph & Market Sts,Chicago, Ill, Surprising Skill. Superior Shells. 
erence eee ene diene 
Kingston, Mass. rr. Gil f I the Du Pont Trophy at Baltimore, Oct. 2ist, 22d, 234, 1895, and also 
B.A. BUCK & C0 Bangor, Me a Bogardus Medal at Lincoln, Dl., Nov. 14th, 1805, with 
55 We make a specialty of young trout fry and trout 


OUR CELEBRATED HAND-LOADED SHELLS. 


eggs for ™ Gok seg ace ila: You're no doubt aware that Mr. Ed. Bingham, the well-known trap shot and who in the shell se 


Sportsmen’ss Comfort, 


Durable, Easy, and address. Prompt attention given to orders. is generally regarded as facile princeps, has charge of our Shell g Department. 
e ST 
practically waterproof. 0 (WHITE LABEL.) 
ee ee Ss. S.,” “E. C.” or Du Pont’s Smokeless Powder only, loaded into Winche 
rocess, an i 5 se. ss 
pliable and tough. Sports taken for eggs and of the “Speckled ter “Leader” or U. M. C. “Smokeless” Paper Shells. 


men pronounce them per 
fect. We are the original 
manufacturers of these 


Orders 
Trout” for A deliv Ponds at Toronto and One Nitro Felt or Trap Wad and two Black Felt Wads over powder; thin top shot card wad over sh 
Uae. oonede, and’ Homer, N. Y. Address | 12 gauge, 234, 3 or drams powder; 1 = om drop shot; 10 gauge, 34 or 334 drams powder, 1}4 or 1404 
H. RIGGS, corner King and Yonge Streets, drop ok. Chilled shot 10c. extra per 100. 





boots. Knee length stand. ona Canada. 234 3 
screw fastening, $5. Ee $2.40 $2.45 $2. per 10 100. 
— oye ey IVE CANADA HARES OR SALE AT sie 10-gauge, 354 drams a ee cae $2.90 per 100. 
este turers of Mocca Bete Mame — waned Express. G (BLUE LABEL.) 





Loaded with “S. S.”” Smokeless, E. C, or Dupont Powder enly. No othe 


o> Seng: aia, PRRARANTSt PHEASANTS! powder. Loaded into U. M. C. Nitro or Climax “Conical” or W. R. 


BANGOR. WR 











ee Silver, Lady Amherst and Golden Reeves, Blue Rival Paper Shells. These shells have the new strong primers. 
S * D li h , Versicolo - — > Ais MORBISON, Twelve or Sixteen gauge, 234, 3 or 314 Grams or lees powder. ealiendieslinlaad te 
portsman S$ ve ig t, cuperb ffelin’s place, i Ten gauge, $34 drams or less powder, any size o “" ot. Chill ot si ex 
whe nk aa gaia Sanaa ee 1. 1.95 2 100. 
coy OR SALE.—ONE L. C. SMITH y= ey 10. , 334 drams or less............ . aegnatenwen~s0oe , eorcesecccesces ®. 35 per 100. 
aunber Sues jector gun, new. Both barrels full choke. eange, %A 
worn with Dimensions, .12-28-14.244-114, Tbs. 702. Price $62.50 is a 5 per cent. discount on 500 lots. Cash with the order. 
COMFOR' cash. ‘Also ot ne Parker merless, $80.00 grade, Da- &27- Write us about powder prices, other styles, all good, of Loaded Shells, or for any kind of inform 
- mascus Carvel, .12-80-14-234- 1% 8lbs. Price $38.00 | tion ——— Sporting Goods. We'll reply post haste, and with care and courtesy. 
a. cash. LOUIS . ORDAN, ¢2"Blue Rock and Empire targets in car load lots or as many as you want; they're in great requed 
WATER TIGH?, 26 71-78 East Randolph Street, Chicago. | at this season. 
WARM, 
NON-SWEATING. 


eee 
Ask your Dealer. 
Send for Circular. 





—Two li mal d female, | T. F 
FouSRNIsH Kentlod a 2) Ui 111 to 116 Michigan Ave. 
1000 Tinting revbite and rata; ver very cheap. Lard G2, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Book on care apd working, 10cts. M 20cts. 
eee ShipC.0.D. 8. & L. F. ORTH, New London,O. 
HANNAFORD & CHEAP; PERFOR. 
VENTILATED TStieaosne ee adjustable ferret 
BOOT CO. m 2c.; ferret book, 10c.; Pheasan 
° by Wallace, ; Dlustrated 





40 Federal Street, BOSTON. 


The Ideal Lace Boot 


forstillhunting. Absolutely 
noiseless, is 10in high, lacea 
‘© top, eyelets and hooks, 
spring heel. Upper heavy 
black or gray buck lvather 
bottom half inch thick, two 
wide*‘electric’ *soles rubber 
cemented together (‘‘elec- 
tric sole” isa new process 
tanned cowhide) soft fleri- 
ble, waterproof. Comfort 
able. Just the thingfor long 
tramps. Upper and tongue 
lined throughout with rub- 
ber cloth, tongue sewed 
both side to top. Hand stitched. Perfect in every 
jetail: in a word, an ideal Hunting Shoe, 
Wholesale and retail. Correspondence solicited. 


mm. aA. +, 
Man r 
25 & 27 N, 19th al. Philadelphia.” 





free. 
WALLACE & SON, Lucas, Ohio. 


—Fiel lass, $10. Originally cost 
F Gao Vers pomerfal and ce new. Sent an 
Address P.O.Box 392,Cincinnati, — 


Lvtoraia as 2 eae chickens, also Cali-, 
fornia ornia asa E E. B. WOODWARD, 174 Cham- 


R SALE.—Deer, jack rabbi wail and other 
live game. CHAS. PAYNE. Wichita. Kanaaa. tf 


























The Old Reliable 





RE SHOOTING QUALITIES UNSURPASSED IN ALL GRADES. 
agen inet sen Price Lists and cunts circulars of Hammer and Hammerless Guns sent on application. 


brands combined. Absolutely pure N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 


Tae Saaevtenan ts Seana FREETOWN, - - Massach usetts 
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Two F"avorites’ 


THE REMINCTON MATCH RIFLE 






Crack shots all use it. Made for the following cartridges: 
-88-50 and .40-65 Remington and .38-55 Marlin 


$ 
Es 


and Ballard made to order only. 


REMINGTON BICYCLES ARE EVERYWHERE, 


THE REMINCTON HAMMERLESS. 


PRICE $45.00 


And Upward. 





Made with or without automatic shell ejector. Send for catalogue. 






Ten Styles. 
For Nitro Powders, 


‘et 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO. 


N. Y. Office, Bicycle Dept., 313 & 315 Broadway. 


Works: Ilion, N. Y. 


CHARLES DALY 


HAMMERLESS GUNS. 





These Guns are the-most car fully fitted, 
action works easier and smoother than any other gun. 
penetration, even distribution of shot, is equal, if not superior, to any gun made. 
in guns ranging in prices from $100 and up, they beat the world. 


Catalogue of guns sent on application. 


superbly finished guns in the market.- The 
The shooting qualities, including 
Tn fact, 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 302 Broadway, N.Y. 





Taxidermists. 


WM. W. HART & CO,, 
TAXIDERMISTS 


To His Grace, 


Duke of Marlborough. |: 


Studio, No. 5 W. Third St., New York. 


New School; High Grade, Artistic, Lifelike work. 
All mounting peteened against moth and returned 
promptly. 


HOLIDAY SALE. 


Large assortment of Deer, Moose, Elk, Caribou 
and other Heads, $10.00 and up. 

Lion, Tiger, Polar, Grizzly and Black Rears: 
Leopards, Tiger Cats, Wolf, Fox and other Rugs 
beautifully mounted and lined for $5.00 and up. 
Suitable and elegant presents, useful, ornamental 
and inexpensive. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 
Write for our Illustrated Gatalogue, 


“HEADS AND HORNS.” 


> gives Grostions Sie poeparing reservin; 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Let es 
a ae Sa, GS Se SANE SE wee Se 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. " 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
Practical Glass Blower 


0: 


ee 
Artificial eyes inr'» 


apes eae. ow speclaty. Rend for pr for easy i kinds o' 
aND 


r" 
é. 








Please mention Forzst 
369 Canal Street, New York, 


M. ABBOTT FRAZAR, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


DEALEL IN 
GLASS EYES, TAXIDER- 
MISTS’ SUPPLIES, and 
Buyer of RAW 
FURS, 


93 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch (for taxidermy only) at 


Greenville Junction, Maine. 
Send 5c. stamp for catalogue. 


—T, ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


All kinds of birds and animals mounted. yf 
mn moun’ ang moses, elk, caribou and deer heads. 


182 mado oe (near 18th St... New York. 
—————————————— 


aa 


~w 


Kennel Secrets. 


How to Breed, Exhibit and 
“Asmuont.” Cloth, 48 a 7 


subject. Ie gives all that ls Fequired for the care of 
‘or the care 
dogs, and is up to date. — . 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING O00. 
$18 Broadway, New York, 






Count seven words to a line. 





Kennel Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 25 cents a line first time, 15 cents a line each time after. 
Cash must accompany order. 

















for sale of very high q . It is quite likely this 
| yh in England or America. 
The records of the show ring prove my kennel to 
the best in ica. litters of fox-terriers 
for sale, rich in the blood of the crack dogs of the 
day, both — and and 
fox-terriers at stud. Ad 





R SALE.—A LEMON AND WHITE ENGLISH 

setter dog of best blood; ey broken 
op partridge, woodcock and cheerful 
forced retriever. Broken. by “Prince of Hand- 
lers,”’ L. A. Pearle, of Hampton, Conn. Unless you 
want one that is right ‘every way don’t address E 
K SPERRY, New Haven, Conn. 26 


EAGLES.—BROKEN DOG, WHELPED APRIL 

22, 1893 (Ch. Fitz-Hugh Lee ex Ch. Parthenia), 
, Ww. and t., eee bone and muscle, fine con- 
dition; will make a field winner. Two bitch pups 
six months old; very handsome; well bred; prices 
ow. MUCKROsS KENNELS, Springfield, Vt. 


OGS for sale or exchange.—Rabbit dogs, skunk 
dogs, and shepherd Gogs. PHILIP BAUER, 
Tivoli, Dutcheas county, N. Y. 6 


LEWELLINS, 81X MONTHS. OLD, CONTAIN- 
to Glad: 





Le 











OR SALE. — aS POINTER DOG, 
handsome, fast, stanch at po! mea ened wae retriever. 
Splendia alenound . Or ge for 
hammerless shotgun. ohn R. Pierson, York 1 - 





OR SALE.—LEMON AND WHITE —_ 
4 years old, thoroughly broken on all game. 
looker and a worker; $30. Box 1% 
hitestone, New Yor 26 





aaa i -y oungsters doing good work 
in pac! ra good eae age. Price 


away denn. oir Kennel, Georgetown, N.Y. 1 





true and = e 
winners England 
WILLIAMS, “Bon Air,” Charlottesville, Virginia. tf 


ANGE SALVE—AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AT 

Cologne, 1889; silver medal at Cleve, Germany, 

1881. Chronic cases guaranteed absolute cure with 

one application; $150. RUDOLPH MUELLER & 
SON, 744 Larrabee 8treet, Chicago, II. 


OR SALE CHEAP.—BROKEN SETTERS, POINT- 
ers, fox and rabbit hounds, English ’peagles; 
also youngsters ready for training. Foxhounds 
broken on rabbits. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. HARRY REEDER & CO., Thorndale 
Iron Works, Chester County, Pa. 


OUNT PLEASANT GORDON KENNELS ARE 
still in the field, and are offering a few choice 
Gordon setter dogs and puppies for sale If you 
want a nice Gordon setter, address the long known 
Gordon breeder, —_* . BROWNELL, P. O. Box 
335. New Bedford, M 


BUCKEIELD STRAIN FOXHOUNDS. -— TRAINED 
on fox. coon and rabbit. All-day stayers. 
HAYES FOXHOUND KENNELS, Dexter, Me. 


LUMBER SPANIELS, COCKER SPANIELS, 
wire-haired Scottish terriers. Write for infor- 
mation to Newcastle Kennels, Brookline, Mass. 




















ANTED.—SEVERAL MORE SETTERS AND 

—— to train on game, also house break- 

ing and boarding. Retrieving guaranteed. — 
lent facilities and highest reterences. Address D. 
J. TREAT, Moodus, Conn. All full for season °95. 





OR SALE.—WELL WORTH THE MONEY: 
trained coon, fox and rabbit hounds, setters 
and pointers; one Smith hammerless ejector 12- 


ae —_ 12 Saenens W. W. Greever. 
.» Christiana, Pa. 5 


‘ome fine Irish setters, dogs and bitches. RED- 
STONE KENNELS, Huntington, N.Y. tf 


Yorkshire Terriers.—5 handsome pups from im- 
ported a= Perfect beauties. Jos. R. a 
a. 
’ 











Fre at setters and hounds. GEO. 
W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 





ANTED.—Dogs to board. FRANK FORESTER 
KENNEL, Warwick, Orange County, N. Y. 








~ The Kennel. + 


May have cost 

several hundred dollars. 
His retrieving may 
not suit you. Youmay 
not know how to handle 
a retriever. Your dog 


Your 
may not retrieve. 


Setter 
‘Fetch and Carry” 


will teach you how 
Or to train and how to 
handle a retriever and 
many other related sub- 
jects. Price $1.50. 


B. WatkRs, 


Pointer 





Dog and Puppy Foods and Medicines 


Tae Best iN THE WORLD 





SPRATTS PATENT. 


239-245 East 56th street, New York, N. Y 


318 B’way, New York. | &@™ Send for gratis pamphlet on “Dog Diseases, etc. 





THE FIELD TRIAL CHAMPION ASSOCIATION’S 


First Annual Champio 


Trial, to be run on quail, at cor POINT, Miss., Feb. 10,1896. For 


Pointers and Setters that have been placed in any public field trial. 


Prize, $250.00 and the Championship Cup. 


$20.00 nomination fee, which canteie 
Jan. 1, 1896, except for 


$10.00 additional to start. Entries close 


pany en 
g after that date, and before the trial ial ig run, For entry blanks, 


rules, etc., apply to Sec’y- Troms, inde Tndges Fill he announced before entries cl 
w 


B, ‘STAFFORD, * See'y- Treas, Trenton, Tenn, 


The Kennel. 





Meadowmere Kennels, 

Southampton,j 
LL,N.Y. 

Breeders and Im 
porters’ of 


RENCH 
POODLES 


(black curly-coated 
only). First 

winners,New York, 
Boston, & 
Philadelphia, 1893, 
1894. A grand lot 
of dogs for sale, 

For 





Mio (30101), a — st.,room 
Champion of America. 


CANINE SPECIALIST. 


DR. T. G@. SHERWOOD, 


(M. R. C. V. 8.) 
107 W. 37th Street, New York. 
Hospital for Dogs. Distemper ¢ ses not received 


Consultation and treatment by mail when pos 
sible. All communications req g professiona 
reply should enclose $2. 


Best Spike Gollar. 


(IMPROVED,) 


For rtamen and Trainers. $1.50, Postage, 
10 pod pea mo 


B. WATERS, 318 Broadway, New York. 


Fox'Terriers 
4é ” 
rw THOROUGHBREDS. 


-_ For price list apply to 
= = —_ 
BEVERWYCK. KENNELS 
P.O. Box 676, Albany, N.Y. 


MERE KENNELS, 


H. C. “GRAEF, Proprietor. 
TARRYTOWN, - - NEW YORK. 
Breeders and Importers of 


Fox- Terriers 


onmwiLYy. 


For stud cards and all particulars address 
F. G. BROWNING, Manager. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


If you want > buy a dog or pup of any kind 
ee 
OPE, 29 N. 9th street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
te nr eee 


FOX-TERRIERS. 


The greatest lot of high classed 
puppies ever offered to the public by 
this kennel, by the celebrated sire 
Starden’s King (whose stud fee is $25) 
out of famous brood bitches. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


$100 prize for the best pup eired by any of my 
stud dogs in 1895. To be competed for at the Boston 
show of 1896. 
HILLSIDE KENNELS, 


LANCASTER, MASS. 


DOG TRAINED BV HAMMOND’S “Train- 
ing vs. Breaking” will “get there” and 


the game. The hook costg $1 at this office, 


MYERWYTR Tee «> 























FOREST AND STREAM. 



























Melrose Kennels. |Wire-Haired Fox-Terriers| Bromfield House, Boston. 


AT STUD. 
ST, BERNARDS, eos sce: "2 
8) ch. Oakleigh beherenei > ae 
Puy very superior puppies for sale. Also Alton,| Brittle, - - = 25 


E, H. MOORE, Melrose, Mass.| BIOWN French Poodles 
NEW BOOK AT STUD. 


eens 


Dog Diseases aly offered ries), cee ae eo 
AND 
mov TO rmmp) Hill HURST KENNELS, 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 





H. OLAY GLOVER. D.V.8., 1298 Broadway, N.Y Wellesley, Mass. MESSENGER, Proprietor. 
DoS s. “T _ atl Tropicai Florida at Punta Gorda. 
an you want a on a oes aoa raining YS. Breaking. $ 1 00. 


ee ah een GEORGE T. I ROBINSON, | FOREST AND STREAM PUB! \. 
Proprietor B: ee Kensel-, 1839-1340 Race “. $18 Broadway, New — we 


Miscellaneous. 


HANDSOME BROOK KENNELS, Franklin, N. Y. 
SS Sporting Ds ng Dogs. Sen Bend stamps for catlorues 
“ improvement the Order of the Age.” 


pwirne sa |] The 


St. Bernards and Cocker e 
Spaniels At Stud. N w 


Grand lot of jes of both breeds for sale. 
SWISS MOUNT E 


sain Smith 
Westminster Kennel Club. 

















HOTEL PUNTA GORDA, 
On Charlotte Harbor, 


tarpon. Muooting, hosting, Griving? Gath, veranda; 
v' veran 
plenty of fruit. —_ rates forthe season. For 
Jan. 
. H. ABBOTT, “The Uplands, Bethlehem, N. H. 


WARREN WHITE 
Sulphur Springs, Virginia. 
The Oldest Summer Resort in the United 
States. Established in 1734. 
Cc. W. CULLEN & SON, Owners and Proprietors. 
Situated on the summit of the “Three Top Range” 
Sao eoe above the sea. 
, boating Saat _ further ~~ 




















se Premier Weed Beat, ROOTING. 
Be - Typewriters |Es.a¢ s=eatie Ate tee 
AT STUD. FEE $50. yP Peele “Bree 


Sandford Druid. Are revelations of the possibilities 


of writer mechanism. 





soy to MBANGE 0. go DEE rage, mets]. deeeaek ieee |THE SPORTSMANS HOME, 
ae ta Washington, North Carolina. 
ST. BE RNARD s ~The Acme of Mechanical Ant. ae cnt bo Be bes 


The great and well known sire 


Champion MELROSE KING 


« = | Sous; we will use you right and give you a good 
(.KE.C.8.B. 21,885), by Alton—Judith. For stud fee The Smith and everythin 
and further particulars apply to 


time. We cater = sportsmen 
Write for terms an: 


ulars. 
SEAFORTH KeNweis, | Premier Typewriter. Co., B SOBOU. wir, Wontanak W'S Baca 
overt H. Burrows, Owner and Manager. S| (298 & 295 Broadway, New York. HOTEL CARROLINA, 


Durham, North Carolina. 
NEW. MODERN, [operas 
The home of the tourist an atamem, ond te 
located in the midst of one of “te cy vote fone 
Grounds for Quail and Wild aw to be for 
in N.C. Five railroads centering here. Schedul 
comes and convenient. Also teams reasonable. 


ing. evenly heated. Wnteus. HOWELL COBB. 3 
SS 


CHEROKEE INN®™=*3:¢" 


“Most even temperature in the U.8.—Gov't. Reports. 
Climate delightful, beautiful scenery, pleasant drives. 
ll equipped livery. Good 


GOOD FISHING AND ‘EOWEING 


Beautiful ay | coun’ 8 should come 


to Tallahassee they sho aa fail to sto at the Rt. 
James Hotel. Geo. A. Lamb, Prop. Tallahassee, Fla 


HOTEL CHATTAWKA, 
New Berne, North Carolina, 
on telegraph, artesian water, electric lights 
wa ,e 
ae Gok " References : J. W. Roose- 


ag 801 

, Berth Amboy, N. J.; 

t hunting and fishing. Deer, bears, wild turkeys, 
ducks, snipe and quail. 


ca 


(QOPYRIGHT, 1804, BY FRANK & THAYER. , 





/MEDITATION, 


“Hoots, Claws and Antlers” 


OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


The most unique and original book ever published. 
eaaingngene reproductions of Wild Game FROM LIFE. 


ntroduction ae. & Roosseve.t, of New. York. Thirty-seven full page 
quttosing everyt ee a na Jack Rabbit to a Mountain Lion, from a eroup > ot Antelope to a b to's band of 
— f 10x ie aches ristmas gift. ie aie oo nm, $3.50. “ealtion de Lux diimited 1,000 

‘or a nD ) to aoe 
Express prepaid on receipt of price. ts ble if not satisfactory. xe 


Address FRANK S. THAYER, Denver, Colo. 


CELEBRATED HATS 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between “2d and 23d 
streets, and 181 Breadway, near Cortlandt 8 Street; 
Palmer House, Chicago; 914 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

w&@ Accredited — in all Principal Cities. 


vane fl. Sold 
ae nS eviite for book a SO FREE 











Routes for Sportsmen. 


WHERE TO GO} 


»»-FOR GOOD... 


Shooting 7. 


BEST 
GAME 


Fishing courar 


In the Mississippi Valley to-day is 
along the line of the—ae— 


ANDO ————___ 


MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME 1s aoe abundant and has 
oe been shot at very lit*le. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double — 
through car service, the famous hunting an 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 
SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
———— Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive and 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa- 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 


ST. LOUIS. 


FLORIDA: GENTS*: Penns 
SHORTEST QGKEST, 2 20RD 


HUNTING°FISHING GROUNDS 
«A EALTH RESORTS, TOURIST ST ROUTES. 


Mi-TROPICAL FRUIT F 


geod for Map and ‘Pampers 1 fo AO} "AO Mac Dowel, a Ate 


TO REACH 


BEST 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 
Take the 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK R, R. 


Nearly 300 miles of track through virgin forest 
and by lake and stream. 

















The shipment of game from our stations greater 
than all New England put together. 


Enclose two-cent stamp for illustrated book. 


F, W. Cram, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Manager. 
Geo, M, Houghton, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
eEEEEaaqQQQRQeE__ 





Wants and Exchanges. 


Advertisements under this head, strictl; 
limited to Wants and Exchanges, will be 
apes at the special rate of three cents a 
word each insertion. The money must ac- 
company the order. 





‘GAMEKEEPER, 


At present superintendent of an oe ga 
park, competent in fishery, pheasantry, etc. 

to change bis position. Al Fecommnentations A ae. 
dress ELK, care Forrest anp Stream, New York. 


Wanted, Live Reu Fuxes. 
Address FOX, care Forrest anD STREAM. 


Property For Sale. 


TOR SALE. ai SHARE IN THE! ROBINS BINS ISLAND 
Club, where excellent pheasaat and quail shoot- 
ing is found; ee ce from New York. For 


and address B, A. F., P. O. Box 
Bias, Nev New York city. : 


Salmon and Sea Trout Fishing 


— LET. 


The salmon an on the rivers So 
COOTAI and OLOMANOSHSE HEEBO, also the 
trout Sas on the COACOACHO, Voet Gnare, 
Gulf o .’. pepe wo the first + 
communica\ ashort and eas: ortage) are are 
close Proximity to one snother, an and joan be had 
one or separately e on 
communication. A. FRASER. 98 St. Peter Street, 
Quebec, Can. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 








Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc. 


Grins, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc. 


When you go Hunting PARKER GU NS 


be sure and take a Baker Gun along with you. You'll 
bring back more game and have a heap-sight 
better time than with any ‘other gun that’s 


Fact! 


made, We've bushels of testimonials 


from men who swear by the Baker Gun 





under all circumstances. 


BAKER GUN & FORGING GO., 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Du PONT 
Btu rial 
Gennes 
iT De Bs} 


ta aaa AS OF THE ro RECORO 


ONTESTANTS wuSI 


ere Pont SMOKELESS” POWDER 


FOREHAND ARMS Co.’s 


We challange competition in beauty, 









workmanship, simplicity of mechan- Latest Model 

i shooting qualities, and price. 7 - 

ae ° Ejector and Non-Ejector 
are Hammerless Double Gun 


We target all of our guns with Nitro Powder. For catalogue, address 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., - WORCESTER, MASS. 





Detroit, Oct., 1895. 


the best for duck shooting in the 
marshes, as it is always the same 
under any conditions and has such 
tremendous killing power.” 
Yours truly, 
PAUL WEISE. 





American ““E.C.” Smokeless 
powder is for sale by 
all dealers. 


AMERIGAN “EC.” POWDER GO. 


Limited, 


Oakland, Bergen Co., N. J. 





a = 


MR. PAUL WEISE. 





Bogardus’ Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, $2. 





“I consider ‘E. C.’ Powder by far] prick $3 00. 


ARE WINNERS at the trap and in the field. Geta PARKER 
if you want to win everything in sight. 





IT 18 THE LEADER. 
PARKER BROS., ~ «~~ ~ 


NEW YORK SALASROOM, 96 CHAMBERS STREET. 
Write us for Catalogue. 


Meriden, Conn. 





Blown to Atoms 


would he be if he did not use his Lefever Hammerless Automatic Ejector Gun, 


the safest, most reliable, of perfect construction, best material, 
finest finish and best balanced of any gun now on the market. 
Everybody claims it, but we have it. We are always in 
the lead. No upto date. We bore for nitro powders, and impossible 
to shoot our guns loose or shaky. 


Send tor Illustrated Catalogue, free. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


L. C. SMITH CUNS. 


All bore! for Nitro Powder 8, 10, 12 and 16-Gauges. 


Guaranteed never to 
shoot Ic ose. 









We use Whitworth Fiuid 
Steel, Crown Steel and Damas 
cus Barrels. 


WE_ NOW PUT EJECTOR MECHANISM ON ALL OF OUR DIFFERENT GRADES. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., - Fulton, N.Y 
Lancaster's Famous Book, 
THE ART OF SHOOTING. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING Se ene New York 


From 5c. to $5.00 \ 


each is the range of prices of our 


Xmas Presents 


in immense variety for man, woman, 








boy, girl and child. 


HULBERT BROS. & C0,, 


Everything in Sports and Games 
for Men and Women. 


26 WEST 23p ST. 
New Yor« City. 














SAY 


If you are going on a Fishing or Hunting ‘trip, you 
will find 


Yucatan Gum the Greatest Comfort 


OF ANY ONE ARTICLE you can possibly take with 
you. It is a great aid to DIGESTION and a RELIEF 
For sale by all Druggists, Confectioners and Grocers, 





FuR HEART-BURN. 
or if you cannot get it in your place, send 75 cents to the manufacturer 
and receive ONE BOX OF 100 PIECES, prepaid, by return mail or express. 
BE SURE AND GET THAT SEALED WITH A YELLOW BAND (Trade Mark), 


W. J. WHITE, Manufacturer, 
CLEVELAND, 0., U.. S..A.. 


DON'T BE MISLED 


on the powder question. 





If you have not yet tried the Hard Grain Smokeless 


SCHULTZE POWDER 


insist upon doing so, or try it again and leave sentiments out of the question, 
If your regular dealer does not kep SCHULTZE or SCHULTZE 
powder loaded shells, procure them from another dealer, and don’t take other 
ammunition because interested parties tell you it’s just as good or better. 


There is none just as good or better. 


Hard {Grain SCHULTZE powder will give a larger volume of gas, 
load for load, than any other similar powder, and therefore gets the shot there 
quicker and harder. As it is made by the oldest, best equipped, largest and 
most experienced company and in the largest quantities and miaed in the 
largest batches, it is the most even, most reliable and safest. 

On a recent trip through the country, we took pains to look into the various 
ammunition for sale and in use, and wondered why people will buy inferior 
goods when the best can be had for the same money. 


Use Schultze Powder 


and increase your killing range 10 yards, do away with crippled birds and save 
money shooting artificial targets by decreasing your loads. 
Send 5 cents in postage stamps for new 100-page catalogue. 


VonLENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


8 Murray Street, New York. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Scott’s Monte Carlo, 


Also Westley Richards, Greener, Purdey, 


2" At the Monte Carlo 1895 meeting for the International Pigeon Shoot- 
ing the SCOTT GUN took no a ELEVEN of the principal prizes! 
whe 


Fine Fishing Rods and Tackle. k 
WM. READ & SON, 107 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
LE SN 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
Colt, L. ©. Smith and others. We have these with 
special stock as shown by cut. : 












ordinary style stock, or 





OTHER GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE. 


ch speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. _4r§ 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. Also or 


ANEW 
SPORTSMAN’S CABINET, 


Somcthing entirely new. The cut but shows 
the outline; you must see it to appreciate its 
beauty and fine finish. It stands 6 feet high, 31 
inches wide and 12 inches deep. Made of quar- 
tered sawed antique oak. Double thick glass 
folding doors. All parts hand polished, and top 
and bottom handsomely carved. 


One of the best features is a folding table which 
automatically locks itself when raised and can be 
used either as a loading table or writing desk. 


In the back is a felt covered rack for guns and 
rods. There are also eight compartments and 
twelve drawers suitable for various purposes. 
All sportsmen know how their outfits will in- 
crease and accumulate. He will see from time 
to time a gun that will take his fanéy, and he 
won't be happy till he gets it. Often he will 
want one gun for trap-shooting, another for 
quail and still another for ducks. 


Now, instead of having your sporting tackle 
scattered, make yourself a handsome present, 
and get one of these elegant cabinets, where you 
will have everything under lock and key, and 
have a beautiful piece of furniture besides. 
Price in oak, $35.00. Other colored wood 
made to order; also special sizes, 


HENRY CG. SQUIRES & SON, 


20 Gortlandt St., N. Y. 








FOREST AND STREAM BOOK LIST. 


aifa. 


ee Heh Ore Hr eee ee eer see see 


For fuller descriptions send for. (free) Catalogue. 


Perey te ee eo ee ee 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. Price. 
Ri er Ree, TAMIR, 4. v.05 500s 2c ssesceses cccescenscvesisceseescss 3.00 
Breech-Loader. GREENER..............+++eeeeseees seeeengcececcceccececs 1.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bocarpus. New edition........... 2.00 
Game Laws in Brief. With pictures from Forest and Stream............ 25 
Gunsmith’s Manual, A Practical Guide. Illustrated, 376 pages...... 2.00 
Gun and Its Development, with Notes on Shooting. GREENER... 2.50 
Hints.and Points for Sportemien. ...-..................ccccevevccccsses 1.50 
Modern Shotgums. GREENER ................ccccccecccccccssesccccccees 1.00 
Trajectory Tests of Hunting Rifles....... Pree 50 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle. H. C. BLiss........... 50 

BOATING AND YACHTING. j 

Boat Building and Sailing. Netson and Kemp. Illustrated............ 3.00 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. ‘“SENECA”................scecccesccsccccecs 1.00 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs. W. P. STEPHENS.......... 2.00 
Canoe Handling and Sailing. C. B. Vaux. New edition............... 1.00 
Canvas Canoes; How to Build Them. PARKER B. FIELD............. 50 
Corinthian Yachtsmen, or Hints on Yachting. BIDDLE...... .. 1.50 
Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes. Sperep. [Illustrated....... 2.50 
Frasers Practical Moat Sallie . .. ..........ccccsrcccscssec ccs rt 1.00 
Model Yachts. 118 designs and working diagrams. GROSVENOR........... 2.00 
Practical Boat Sailing. Davies. Illustrated........................006. 2.00 
Practical Boat Building. Netson. Illustrated............... ......... 1.00 
Ropes, Their Knots and Splices.............,......ssesercsscssesssess 50 
Sails and Sailmaking. Kirpine, N.A. Twelfth edition. LIllustrated..... 1.25 
Small Yachts. C. P. KunHaArpT. Third edition, enlarged, 470 pages....... 10.00 
Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunuarpt. New edition............... 3.00 
Yacht Building for Amateurs. BIDDLE......................seeeeeeees 1.00 
Yacht and Boat Sailing. Kemp. Illustrated, New edition............. 12.00 
Yacht Designing, Hints to Beginners. Brppie. Illustrated......... 1.00 
WAR'S TURRET BPOOK......00.sccccvccsccscccvocscvees 09000 seebin 1.50 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Antelope and Deer of America, CATON.,,..........  sanbeeen Josvecees 2.50 
atty’s Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 44 illus., new edition.... 1.50 
Names and Portraits of Birds, TromBvLL, 90 illustretions,.... sherk +0 
Pheasant Keeping for the Amateur, Illustrated.............45 asescs oO 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. Hornapay. Lllustrated...... 2.50 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher. IN sc rceseesetocccveeserocssessn 50 


All books sent postpaid by Forest and Strecm Publishing Company, 318 Broadway, N. Y. 


e+e + e+ oor or or oe 





ANGLING. Price, 
American Fishes. Large 4to. Goopr. [IIlustrated....................... 3.50 
en ee 5.2... ws Buk whisk Vertes table ie Gon oc date’ chivaben elk 50 
Book of the Black Bass. (Fishing, tools, tackle.) HENSHALL........... 3.00 
Domesticated Trout. LIVINGSTON STONE...............ccccccccecececccs 2.50 
Favorite Flies and How to Tie Thenm..................cccccccccscces 5.00 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-CHENEy Collection. Illustrated............ 2.50 
Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout. With plates................ 1.50 
More About the Black Bass. HENSHALL...............0ccecccceceecee 1.50 
With Fly-Rod and Camera. SAMUELS. 147 plates....................05 5.00 

KENNEL. 
Breaking and Training Dogs. DALZIEL.................... eee w eae ete 2.50 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Account Book. Large 4to.......... 3.00 
EPRDORNOS GE GIRS BPOR... TOATBIML. oo. 560.0:0:06:0:0. 00 60 00000000660%6e eer skhuheeee 80 
Dog Breaking. Hutcurinson. Eighth edition........................00005 3.00 
Dog Training vs. Breaking. IE FRivains a'évino's's aosheo ka kaketerc 1.00 


Dog Training, First Lessons and Points of Judging. Paper...... 50 
Dogs, Management and Treatment in Disease. ‘‘AsHMoNT’....... 
SMO BT Oe BP, TURTON oon os on oie gcccccndcavoaciccotnwncce, 50 
Modern Dogs of Great Britain and Ireland. Sporting Division. LEE 6.00 


i MMO. 4... ch. oad isinnk ohh vewaboaa bastcnch been 2.00 
Pedigree Record Book. 200 pages, fifth generation and index........... 2.5¢ 
Pocket Kerfhel Record. Full leather................. ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccs 50 
The Greyhound, Coursing, Breeding and Training. Dauzm..... 1.25 
The Collie, History, Points, Etc. Datzie.. Colored portraits......... 1.00 
es Cee An 2 EL, ..., «', . + bes hs wed wS0.8v tele cide eae aeeks base ecuet 1.50 
The Scientific Education of the Dog for the Gun.................. 2.50 
The St. Bernard, History, Points, Ete. Dauzm.:................... 1.25 


The Spaniel and Its Training, MERCER...... ........................ 1.00 
The Fox-Terrier, By Dauzirr, i; Also by Lex, Illustrated, New edition. 2,00 
Fetch and Carry, A Work on Retrieving. WaATERS.,.,........+-.+ss0es 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING,- 


Gipsey Tents and How to Use Them.,.., obeeEN Abbe ehnweaudessexees . 1,25 
Hints on Cam ing. HENDERSON, Paper...,.csecsssssevssvvvrvvveeevese BO 
Log Cabins an ow to Build DS csnideheceunethabedbsannanecnes 1.50 


wrappers’ Guide. NEWHOUSE. POW GEIMOB so ccccccvccoccesccnscccevcscss i. 


MMe sate cccccccerscocceccncccccesecccncecsececessececes ‘ 
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